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FOREWORD 


This year’s review of the state of food and agriculture again reveals the general 
pattern which has become familiar during the past decade. There is still an abundance, 
often a surplus, of agricultural products in the economically more developed half of the 
world, side by side with continuing malnutrition and even hunger in many of the less 
developed countries. Prices of agricultural products on world markets have continued 
to decline, including those of most of the basic exports of the less developed countries, 
so that their efforts to increase their shipments bring little or no increase in earnings with 
which to import the capital goods essential for economic development and raise the incomes 
and standards of living of their farm populations. These are two fundamental problems, 
of much more than purely agricultural significance, which do not permit of any rapid solution. 
They will remain with us for many years to come. 

In 1960/61 there were, as in all years, both favorable and less favorable developments. 
There was little increase in agricultural production to set against the continuing growth 
of population. Indeed, it is likely that, if the statistics made it possible to include Main- 
land China, total world production would show some decline because of the disastrous 
harvest in that country following a series of natural calamities. 

On the other hand, in the Far East region outside Mainland China, the world’s worst 
nourished and also most populous region, there was a good harvest for the third year in 
succession. At long last the severe setback of the war years was overcome and in 1960/61 
food production per head regained its prewar level. For the past several years, only reduc- 
ed exports and increased imports, including large supplies provided on generous special 
terms, had made it possible to keep the average food supplies at slightly more than the 
low prewar level. 

A second favorable development is the steadily increasing determination to make 
even fuller use of the abundant supplies of food in some areas to relieve want and to foster 
economic development in the less developed countries. The growing interest in these 
problems in the United Nations, the gathering support for FAO’s Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign, the Food for Peace Campaign in the United States and similar measures in a 
number of other countries all point to the increasing concern to reduce the extreme 
disparities between the more and the less developed regions of the world. There is no 
doubt that the fuller utilization of food surpluses could powerfully reinforce the gradually 
rising flow of multilateral and bilateral economic and technical assistance to the less develop- 
ed countries. 

FAO has always emphasized that the ultimate solution to the problem of hunger and 
malnutrition in the less developed countries can be found only by raising their own agri- 
cultures to a much more productive level. In undertaking measures utilizing food sur- 
pluses, this must be borne constantly in mind. 

Special chapters in the last two issues of The state of food and agriculture were 
devoted to an examination in the light of postwar experience of the over-all problems 
of agricultural development in those countries. These problems were considered from 
the standpoint of the farmers, handicapped in their efforts to improve their output 
and their way of life by poverty, ignorance and in many countries by an outdated agrarian 
and institutional structure. They were discussed also from the standpoint of governments 


in planning the development of agriculture, as a key sector in economic development as 
a whole, and in establishing an economic and social environment in which plans for agri- 
cultural expansion had good prospects of success. 

In this year’s issue, two of the most basic problems of agricultural development have 
been singled out for special consideration. Chapter III reviews and evaluates the measures 
of agrarian reform which have been put in hand since the second world war. It is certain 
that in no comparable period of history have there been such widespread efforts, affect- 
ing so large a proportion of the human race, to establish systems of land tenure better 
adapted to present needs.” The lessons to be drawn from the experiences of countries 
with a wide range of social, economic and geographical conditions in tackling this fun- 
damental problem are clearly of very great significance. Particular stress is laid in the 
chapter on the importance of providing adequate credit, marketing and technical services 
if measures of agrarian reform are to achieve the results intended. 

Chapter IV in turn reviews the development of the agricultural research, education 
and extension services in the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. During the 
past century agricultural science has developed with an increasingly rapid tempo and in 
the countries where it has been applied it is no exaggeration to speak of “‘ the agricul- 
tural revolution”. So far, however, basic research, and still more its adoption in every- 
day farm practice, has been predominantly in the economically more developed countries, 
with mainly temperate climates. To adapt this growing body of knowledge to the arid 
or tropical climates of most of the less developed countries, and to persuade the farmers 
to accept and apply this new knowledge, is an immense task. The chapter summarizes some 
of the conclusions which begin to emerge from FAO’s own work and from its study of 
the successes and failures of the less developed countries in building up their technical ser- 
vices to agriculture. 


B. R. Sen 
Director-General 


Chapter I - SUMMARY 


Chapter IJ - World review and outlook 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Preliminary FAO estimates for the world excluding 
Mainland China indicate that the total volume of 
agricultural production increased by only about | per- 
cent in 1960/61. This is less than the estimated annual 
population growth of 1.6 percent but, taking the 
last two seasons together, production appears to 
have continued to increase slightly faster than 
population. 

Production again rose by about 3 percent in the 
Far East (excluding Mainland China) and there were 
also fairly large increases in Oceania and western 
Europe in 1960/61. Gains of about 1 percent were 
recorded in North America, the Near East and 
Africa. In Latin America and in eastern Europe 
and the U.S.S.R., however, widespread bad weather 
brought a fall in production in 1960/61. Moreover, 
in Mainland China, which it is not yet possible to 
include in the index of world production, harvests 
were disastrously small. 

On a per caput basis, world production has chang- 
ed very little since the big increase in 1958/59, but 
there have been large changes in single regions. Food 
production fell behind the growth of population 
during the war years in every region except North 
America. The subsequent improvement has been 
very largely in the more developed parts of the world, 
though in cach of the less developed regions the 
prewar level of per caput production now seems to 
have been reached or exceeded at some time during 
the postwar period. In the Far East (excluding 
Mainland China), where production per head is the 
lowest in the world, the prewar level is estimated 
to have been regained at last in 1960/61. In Africa, 
in contrast, per caput food production returned to 
this level soon after the war, but appears to have 
dropped below it in 1960/61. In Latin America, 
where population growth is particularly rapid, the 
prewar level was approximately regained in the three 
years 1956/57 to 1958/59, but there has since been a 


sharp drop. In the Near East also, per caput pro- 
duction has deteriorated recently, though it is still 
a good deal higher than before the war. 

Comparatively few agricultural products showed 
substantial increases in production in 1960/61. Apart 
from sharp recoveries in the production of apples, 
copra and oats, the main expansions were in the 
output of sugar, cocoa, olive oil, and rice. The 
biggest increases in sugar production were in west- 
ern Europe. Cocoa production again increased very 
steeply in Ghana and Nigeria, but Brazil’s crop 
declined because of adverse weather. For bananas, 
coffee and tea, production fell sharply in 1960/61, 
a much smaller crop in Brazil being the main 
factor in the decline in coffee production. The 
production of citrus fruit, wine, jute, rubber, 
wool, and eggs was also lower than in 1959/60. 
Comparing 1960/61 with the average for 1953-57, 
the most rapid gains in world production have been 
in coffee, soybeans, cocoa, sugar, maize, and rice. 

The world fish catch is estimated to have increased 
by a further 6 percent in 1960. A large part of the 
expansion was again in Peru, which has climbed 
rapidly to third place among the world’s fish pro- 
ducers. Production also increased sharply in the 
U.S.S.R. and in Japan in 1960, but catches were 
reduced in a number of important fisheries of western 
Europe and North America. 

World roundwood removals rose by about 3 per- 
cent in 1960, and the output of each of the main 
categories of forest products also increased. The 
increase in production was largely in western 
Europe and in the U.S.S.R. In North America, 
fellings stayed at about the same level as in 1959, 
and there was a decline in the output of sawnwood. 


CHANGES IN STOCKS 


In 1960/61 there were particularly large increases 
in stocks of coarse grains, butter, and sugar. Wheat 


stocks rose again, after remaining comparatively 
stable the previous season. While the unsold stocks 
still consist mainly of temperate zone products, in 
the last few years the tendency for stocks to accum- 
ulate has spread to certain tropical tree crops. 
The first product to be so affected was coffee, stocks 
of which again increased substantially in 1960/61, 
and cocoa production also is now tending to outstrip 
consumption. Thus there has probably been some 
reduction in the proportion of world stocks located 
in North America, though this is estimated still to 
be about 70 percent. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY AND THE DEMAND FOR 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


In contrast to the mild recession in North America, 
economic activity continued to expand rapidly in 
most countries of western Europe and in Japan in 
1960. During the first half of 1961, however, the 
United States recession appeared to have run its 
course, while in some European countries there were 
signs that economic expansion was slowing down. 

Mainly as a result of these tendencies in the indus- 
trialized countries, the rapid expansion of world 
trade in evidence since the end of the previous re- 
cession leveled off in the second half of 1960. The 
exports of the primary producing countries fell some- 
what between the first and the second half of 1960. 
Balance of payments difficulties were experienced by 
many of these countries, as well as by some of the 
major trading nations, including the United King- 
dom and the United States. 

As with the recession of 1957-58, the slowing 
down in the growth of economic activity appears 
to have had Kittle effect on the demand for food- 
stuffs. However, for a number of raw materials of 
agricultural origin, including rubber and wool, and 
for some forest products, the slower expansion had 
quite substantial effects on the level of demand. 


FooD SUPPLIES AND CONSUMPTION 


Except for the world as a whole, the indices of 
per caput food production discussed earlier do not 
show trends in the supply of food that is available 
for consumption. Approximate estimates indicate 
that, because of restricted exports or greater imports, 
food supplies in the less developed regions have 
improved more quickly than per caput production. 


Thus the prewar level of per caput food supplies 
seems to have been exceeded for some years in each 
of these regions, in spite of the lag in production 
in some of them. 

The greatest improvements in food supplies, how- 
ever, have been in those parts of the world that are 
already better fed, so that the worse-fed areas are 
tending to lag still further behind. Moreover, the 
improvement in the less developed regions appears 
to have been entirely in supplies of crop products. 
In the more developed regions, on the other hand, 
it is livestock products that have increased, as 
rising incomes have brought a shift from such 
commodities as grains toward increased consumption 
of more expensive foods. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Although the expansion of world trade in agricul- 
tural products slowed down somewhat in 1960, both 
the volume and value of exports showed further 
gains over 1959. The volume of exports rose by 
about 5 percent, compared with a gain of 7 percent 
in 1959 when trade was recovering from the effects 
of the 1957-58 recession. Average prices of agri- 
cultural products in world trade, which had risen 
during 1959 and the carlier part of 1960, fell back 
somewhat during the second half of the year. For 
1960 as a whole, however, the average unit value at 
current prices was slightly higher than in 1959, and 
total earnings from agricultural exports rose by about 
6 percent. Because of an increase of 3 percent in 
average unit values of manufactured goods in world 
trade, the ‘‘ terms of trade’ for agricultural exports 
declined for the sixth year in succession, and the 
‘real’? value of agricultural exports, as measured 
by their capacity to purchase manufactured goods, 
rose by only 3 percent. 

Since 1948-52, an increase of 41 percent in the 
volume of agricultural exports has brought a rise 
of only 21 percent in value at current prices and 
of no more than 10 percent in real value. Moreover, 
during the last few years, shipments on special terms 
have represented from 6 to 9 percent of total agri- 
cultural exports. If commercial exports only are 
considered, the volume of exports has risen by about 
33 percent since 1948-52, their value at current prices 
by about {4 percent and their real value by barely 
4 percent. 

In 1960, all the main commodity groups shared 
in the expansion in the volume of trade. Exports 


of forest products increased by 10 percent, and each 
of the three main groups of agricultural products 
showed an increase of 4-6 percent over 1959. In 
the food and feedingstuffs group, the largest increases 
were for wheat and sugar, but for livestock products 
there was only a small rise. The increase in the 
volume of trade in the beverages and tobacco group 
was due mainly to a gain of one fifth in cocoa exports. 
For agricultural raw materials, a decline in North 
American imports was more than offset by a rise 
in imports into western Europe and the Far East. 
World cotton exports increased by about one quar- 
ter and those from the United States were dou- 
bled, partly in expectation of less favorable export 
terms. 

Developments in 1960 continued the postwar trend 
for agricultural exports to come increasingly from 
the economically more developed regions. Apart 
from a small rise in exports from Latin America, 
the increase in agricultural exports in 1960 came 
wholly from western Europe and North America. 
Much of the expansion in western Europe represent- 
ed a greater volume of trade within the region, while 
cotton accounted for about 70 percent of the increase 
in North American exports. On the import side, 
some 90 percent of the increase in world trade in 
1960 represented larger shipments to western Europe 
and the Far East. The latter region, which has been 
a net importer of foodstuffs throughout the postwar 
period, in 1960 became a net importer of agricultural 
raw materials and of agricultural products as a whole, 
while its gross imports of agricultural products are 
now comparable in volume with those of North 
America, which have changed very little in recent 
years. 

The slight rise in average unit values of agricul- 
tural products as a whole in 1960 as compared with 
1959 refiected a balance between an increase of some 
10 percent for agricultural raw materials, and falls of 
about 4 percent for beverages and tobacco and of 
1 percent for food and feedingstuffs. In the raw 
materials group the prices of rubber and jute reached 
very high levels in the first half of 1960, but rubber 
prices subsequently fell steeply. In the beverages 
and tobacco group, there were falls in the prices 
of cocoa and of African coffees. For food and 
feedingstuffs, somewhat lower values for sugar 
and oilseeds were not quite counterbalanced by 
increases for meat and fruit. 

For most commodities, prices moved in an oppo- 
site direction to changes in the volume of trade, so 
that the two factors tended to offset each other in 


their influence on gross earnings from agricultural 
exports. For raw materials, however, both volume 
and prices were higher in 1960. As already pointed 
out, the average export unit value of manufactured 
goods increased by 3 percent in 1960, and the real 
value of earnings from agricultural exports was re- 
duced to that extent. Earnings in real terms from 
agricultural exports increased sharply in 1960 in 
western Europe and North America, and there was a 
small increase in the Near East, but they declined in 
Oceania, the Far East and Africa, in the latter two 
regions entirely because of lower prices. In Latin 
America there was little change from 1959. 

United States exports under government-financed 
programs, which remain by far the largest component 
of exports of agricultural products on special terms, 
again expanded. Most of the increase was account- 
ed for by larger shipments of wheat, wheat flour, 
and rice. Nearly three-quarters of the total wheat 
and wheat flour exports from the United States in 
1959/60 and the first half of 1960/61 were govern- 
ment-financed, but for cotton the sharp increase in 
commercial exports greatly reduced the share of 
concessional sales in total United States cotton 
exports. Government-financed exports accounted for 
only 29 percent of the total agricultural exports of 
the United States in 1959/60, compared with 34 per- 
cent in 1958/59 and a peak of 41 percent in 1956/57. 
Imports on special terms covered nearly 90 percent 
of the total wheat imports of India and Pakistan in 
1959/60 and 70-80 percent of those of the United 
Arab Republic (Egyptian Region), Turkey and 
Yugoslavia. 

An important contribution to the increased vol- 
ume of agricultural trade in 1960 came from the 
sharp rise in imports into the U.S.S.R. and Mainland 
China. Both these countries have become major 
importers of sugar since the breakdown of the sugar 
agreement between the United States and Cuba. 
Moreover, following the very poor 1960 harvest, 
Mainland China has purchased large quantities of 
wheat and barley, mainly from Australia and Canada; 
most of this, however, is for delivery between 1961 
and 1963. 


FARM PRICES AND INCOMES 


There was no regular trend in 1960 in the movement 
of farm prices as a whole, but in a majority of the 
limited number of countries for which data are avail- 
able, the relationship between the prices received 


for farm products and those paid for farm production 
requisites and living expenses moved unfavorably for 
farmers. This trend is more definitely downward when 
considered over a longer period from the early 1950s. 

Similarly there was no consistent trend in the 
movement of farm incomes in 1960, taking into ac- 
count the volume of sales as well as prices. The income 
of the farm sector appears to have increased slightly, 
however, at least at current prices, in Canada, France, 
Western Germany, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, but to have declined somewhat in Aus- 
tralia, Chile, Greece and Italy. Incomplete informa- 
tion suggests that there was also some decline in 1960 
in Denmark, New Zealand, Spain and Yugoslavia. 

Longer-term trends in farm incomes are reviewed 
in some detail. It is shown that in the more developed 
countries, that part of the income of the farm sector 
which derives from the domestic market (usually 
much the largest share) tends to grow more slowly 
than the national income as a whole. The three 
causes of this lag appear to be the falling income 
elasticity of demand for foodstuffs with rising incomes, 
the tendency for processing and distribution services 
to become more complex and costly, and the con- 
tinuing rise in the cost of production requisites fr-m 
outside the farm sector relative to the value of the 
farm output. 

The lag in the growth of the income of the farm 
sector, however, is at least partly offset by the marked 
fall in the farm population in recent years as a result 
of the movement of labor to other occupations, which 
has the effect of raising per caput farm incomes. 
Comparisons are given for a number of important 
countries of the magnitude of these changes during 
the past decade. 

A reduction in the disparities between farm in- 
comes and those in other occupations is a main 
policy objective in most economically more develop- 
ed countries. In the light of the above trends, 
some discussion is therefore attempted of how far 
and in what circumstances farm incomes can be 
raised by agricultural price and other support meas- 
ures, and of the influence on farm incomes of im- 
ports and exports and of the various types of transfer 
payment from other sectors of the economy now 
employed in many countries. 


CONSUMER PRICES 


The long-standing upward movement of retail food 
prices continued in 1960, and the index of retail 


food prices was higher than in 1959 in about two 
thirds of the 71 countries for which figures are avail- 
able. Indices of retail prices as a whole also generally 
moved upward, but over the past six or seven years 
there appears to have been no general trend for food 
prices either to run ahead or to fall behind consumer 
ptices as a whole. In Latin America, although 
inflation has slowed down in many countries, in 
some the rapid rise in prices still continues, while 
strong inflationary pressures also persisted in some 
countries of the Far East in 1960. 


INSTITUTIONAL AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Statistics of farm credit from institutional sources 
regularly assembled by FAO indicate a gradual rise 
in its availability both i the more and in the less 
developed countries. In the latter, short-term pro- 
duction credit is generally the more important, 
while in more developed countries long-term loans 
account for a larger share of institutional credit. 
Although very few reliable data are available, insti- 
tutional credit is known to represent only a small 
fraction of the total, especially in less developed 
countries. In most of these countries by far the 
greater part still comes from private sources, including 
relatives, landlords, merchants and moneylenders, 
usually at high interest rates. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICIES AND DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


The rather numerous modifications in agricultural 
policies and programs in 1960/61 were mostly in 
essence attempts to match production more closely 
to the level and pattern of demand at prevailing 
prices, which for some years now has implied an 
opposite approach in the more and less developed 
countries. 

In the more developed countries, the increase in 
demand for most agricultural products is now little 
greater than the rate of growth of population, because 
of the high levels of income and food consumption 
already reached. Agricultural production, in contrast, 
tends to increase rapidly in these countries, for techni- 
cal progress has been substantial and its adoption in 
farm practice is encouraged by agricultural support pol- 
icies. In these circumstances, surpluses tend to emerge, 
first in one commodity, then in another. Moreover, 
the slow growth of demand also makes it difficult to 
prevent farm incomes and levels of living from falling 


further behind those in other sectors of the economy. 

In the less developed countries, on the other hand, 
agricultural production is more difficult to expand 
and has responded rather sluggishly to the rapidly 
rising demand for food that comes with the acceler- 
ating population growth and with any increase in 
the prevailing low levels of income. Because pro- 
duction, especially for the market, has lagged, food 
prices have tended to rise, and many countries have 
had to import more food or export less. Paradox- 
ically, the most rapid headway in expanding pro- 
duction in these countries has been made with some 
of those commodities grown primarily for export to 
the more industrialized countries where, as just not- 
ed, the growth of demand has been slow. 

In western Europe, there were a number of modif- 
cations in price policies in 1960/61, relating chiefly 
to grains and dairy products. In some countries 
price supports for dairy products were raised, and 
it is hoped to restrict production by other forms of 
control, such as limiting imports of feedingstuffs or 
establishing production quotas. To help maintain 
farm incomes in the present increasingly competitive 
conditions, western European countries have also 
continued to emphasize the raising of efficiency through 
government assistance for improved practices and 
for the rationalization and improvement of farm 
structures and organization. A similar approach 
underlies the Basic Agricultural Law enacted in Jap- 
an in June 1961, which is designed to help family 
farms to become economic units, mainly through 
structural improvements. In Australia, the transfer 
of less efficient dairy farms to other branches of 
production has been advocated, and in Canada the 
Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act 
would, inter alia, permit the transfer of marginal 
land to alternative uses. 

The new administration in the United States is 
undertaking a major reappraisal of existing agricul- 
tural policies. Several new features which it is hoped 
will be more effective in preventing the further accumu- 
lation of surplus stocks have already been included 
in new legislation and in proposals that are still 
before Congress. In keeping with the greatly increas- 
ed interest in utilizing surplus foods for economic 
development, the new administration has also prop- 
osed the extension on a longer-term basis, together 
with a considerable increase in funds, of Public 
Law 480, which has been! the major instrument of 
surplus disposals under special terms. Proposals 
have also been made for the establishment 
of a multilateral framework for the disposal 


and utilization of part of the existing surpluses. 

In the less developed countries, most of the new 
development plans are more comprehensive and 
wider in scope than previous plans. In some of the 
countries of the Far East, the urgent need to increase 
agricultural production has induced a shift of em- 
phasis toward agriculture. There are also signs that 
some of the less developed countries are now recon- 
sidering their price policies in order to give stronger 
incentives to producers to raise their output for the 
market. Increasing attention has continued to be 
given to reducing or eliminating restraints on pro- 
ducer incentives due to institutional weaknesses, 
especially in land tenure systems. 

There have been further increases in the supply 
of foreign aid for the economic development plans 
of the less developed countries. The effects of financial 
aid to these countries can, however, only too easily 
be wiped out by deteriorations in their terms of trade, 
while fluctuation in the prices of their agricultural 
exports also make it difficult for them to maintain 
a steady rate of investment for economic develop- 
ment. They are therefore particularly interested in 
international measures for the stabilization of world 
prices of agricultural commodities. The main develop- 
ments in this respect that have taken place in the period 
under review relate to coffee and cocoa. 

In the U.S.S.R., following the failure to reach 
the 1960 production targets, state investment in 
agriculture is to be increased, and the system of 
state procurements has been tightened up. In Main- 
land China, where agricultural production has been 
very severely affected by bad weather, absolute pri- 
ority has been ordered for agriculture in the annual 
plans which have replaced the five-year plan, and 
there has been a considerable decentralization of 
commune organization. 

The continuing trend toward greater regional ec- 
onomic co-ordination concerns both more and less 
developed regions. In western Europe, both the 
European Economic Community (EEC) and the 
European Free Trade Association (EFTA) have 
accelerated the process of liberalization of their 
intra-Community trade, while in the EEC countries 
a common agricultural policy is gradually being work- 
ed out. Twelve newly independent French-speaking 
African countries have joined to form the African 
and Malagasy Organization for Economic Co-oper- 
ation. In Latin America, the Free Trade Association 
has been formally inaugurated, and a new Central 
American Economic Integration Treaty, provid- 
ing for a common market, has also been signed. 


SHORT-TERM OUTLOOK 


It is still uncertain to what extent the recovery 
from the mild 1960 recession in the United States will 
be followed by a vigorous further improvement. In 
most of western Europe and in Japan, although there 
are signs in some countries that the expansion, which 
continued throughout 1960 and early 1961, may 
be slowing down, most forecasts are for a continued 
rapid growth of industrial production and economic 
activity. If a rapid expansion gets under way in 
North America, and if this is accompanied by a con- 
tinued high level of economic activity in western 
Europe and Japan, there should be quite a substantial 
rise in the demand for agricultural raw materials. 


Only fragmentary data are so far available on the 
probable level of 1961/62 crops, but most indications 
are that the rise in world agricultural production may 
again be comparatively small. While it is still too 
early to judge their final effect on production, set- 
backs due to bad weather appear to be rather numer- 
ous in several regions of the world. In particular, fur- 
ther droughts and floods in many areas of Mainland 
China are reported to have followed the crop failures 
of 1960. The Canadian wheat crop is likely to be 
halved, as a result of prolonged drought in the Prairie 
Provinces. 

The chapter is concluded by short notes on the 
prospects for the main agricultural commodities 
and for fishery and forestry products. 


Chapter III. Land reform and institutional change 


PROGRESS IN DIFFERENT REGIONS 


There are regional contrasts in respect of land 
reform between the Mediterranean countries and north 
and northwestern Europe. In the latter, techno- 
logical progress and full employment have led to con- 
cern with the consolidation and enlargement of farms 
and the improvement of farm communities. The 
prevailing pattern, however, is still that of small 
and medium-sized farmers, owners as well as tenants, 
who in general are sufficiently strong to take care of 
themselves. The Scandinavian countries are mainly 
concerned with working towards an optimum size 
of holding for a farmer, and on the whole this policy 
is producing good results. 

Italian land reform is aimed at maximizing produc- 
tivity and thereby raising the level of living of the 
farmers and bringing about greater income parity be- 
tween workers in agriculture and industry. Large- 
scale land reforms were carried out in Yugoslavia 
after the war, and about 25 percent of available 
land was incorporated into state or co-operative farms 
but, as results were disappointing, the move to collec- 
tivization has since been halted and emphasis placed 
on voluntary membership and self-management of 
co-operative farms. In 1958, co-operative farms 
contained only 3.4 percent of the cultivated land. 
But the objective of agrarian policy is still collectivi- 
zation or a higher degree of co-operative farming. 

In eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R., there is also 
a tendency toward larger farm units. For example, 


the average size of the U.S.S.R. collective farm is 
increasing. Of the other countries of eastern Europe, 
only Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia follow full collec- 
tivization, and elsewhere incomplete forms of collec- 
tivization prevail, involving returns on ownership of 
land, cattle or equipment. 

In Canada and the United States, where there are 
few problems of land tenure, there is a definite pref- 
erence for owner-cultivation aided by efficient insti- 
tutional services and credit facilities. 

Problems of land reform, however, are very much 
to the fore in Latin America. Latifundia, i.e., large 
holdings mainly run by absentee-owners with indif- 
ferent standards of cultivation, still characterizes 
countries in Central and South America. It has been 
abolished only in Mexico, Bolivia and Cuba by the 
expropriation of large plantations and redistribution 
of the land. In many South American countries, 
where there is scope for ‘‘ colonization ”, settlements 
of migrants or immigrants to follow more progressive 
farming receive more attention than ‘‘ conventional ” 
types of land reform. Large holdings as such do not 
appear to arouse opposition, but efforts are being 
made to counteract the indifferent or wasteful use 
of potential resources. Most Latin-American states 
have adopted comprehensive measures of tenancy 
legislation, but their implementation leaves much 
to be desired, since the lack of resources and knowl- 
edge of the average tenant is so great that the pro- 
tection given by law is rarely effective. 

In the Near East, too, there are noticeable differ- 


ences in regard to the content and enforcement of 
land reform measures. For example, land reform 
in Iran has three aspects: distribution of part of the 
crown lands (of which 50 percent had been distrib- 
uted among 30,000 families by April 1961), the dis- 
tribution of state lands, and the redistribution of 
surplus private lands under the Land Reform Law of 
1960. The two latter schemes are in their initial stage. 

In Iraq, the implementation of the comprehensive 
agricultural Land Reform Law of 1958 has only begun. 
Allotments made so far to 10,000 families cover some 
75,000 hectares. The Sudan presents a large variety of 
farming and tenurial patterns: in the north and south, 
shifting cultivation and nomadic stock raising can 
be found, while the highly developed agriculture of 
the Gezira district is found in the center of the coun- 
try. Here there is a tendency for registered tenants 
to turn into intermediaries, and administrative action 
is needed to prevent it from gathering strength. There 
is widespread appreciation of the need for tenancy 
legislation in the United Arab Republic (Egyptian 
Region). Much of Egypt’s land reform was based 
on the dictum ‘‘ Low yields are a greater enemy 
to the cultivator than the landlord, ” and this emphasis 
on high productivity is important in that the welfare 
objectives of land reform measures cannot be realiz- 
ed if they do not increase productivity. Throughout 
the United Arab Republic, farmers to whom land ts 
allotted are required to join a co-operative associa- 
tion, designed to supply them with all the necessary 
aids and services. 

In the Far East, all measures of reform tend to come 
up against time-honored vested interests and well- 
established social taboos. In addition to the direct 
evils of defective land tenure systems, high rents and 
low productivity, there are other attendant defects 
such as compulsory labor by tenants for the land- 
lord-owner and the enforced sale of the tenant’s 
share of the produce at unfavorable prices to the 
owner or to merchant intermediaries. Recent meas- 
ures of reform, therefore, have to extend to a variety 
of aspects of agrarian organization at one and the 
same time. Governments have generally introduc- 
ed comprehensive agrarian programs, with the ob- 
jective of establishing an advanced pattern of social 
as well as economic reorganization. Land in excess of 
certain area was expropriated against compensation, 
as in Burma, while Ceylon has organized cultivation 
committees to direct the activities of the tenants. 

Japan, after its comprehensive agrarian reform, 
successfully prevented land ownership from returning 
to the former situation, and the general level of pro- 


ductivity on the smallholder farms ts steadily rising. 
Local agricultural committecs, composed of land 
holders, have succeeded in creating an economically 
progressive and socially responsible atmosphere in 
the new rural society which has been created by the 
reform. 

In India, the land and village gift movement is 
symptomatic of social opinion favorable to a more 
equitable distribution of employment opportunities, 
and particularly of access to land for agricultural 
workers. The conventional methods of protection 
to agricultural workers through adequate tenancy 
legislation have been accepted as a policy over the 
whole country. Since land available for cultivation is 
limited, the principle of a land ceiling has been adopt- 
ed by all the states. In the third five-year plan, pro- 
vision is made for experiment in tenure arrangements 
by the establishment of a few state farms, a fair num- 
ber of co-operative farms, and an almost universal sys- 
tem of extension and co-operatives for small farmers. 

In Pakistan, by a basic ordinance of 1959, a land 
reform program has been introduced with such fea- 
tures as imposition of ceilings on individual ownership 
of land, abolition of certain feudal privileges of land 
revenue collection, restriction of subdivision of 
holdings and compulsory consolidation of frag- 
mented holdings. The second five-year plan ensures 
full occupancy rights to tenants and envisages legis- 
lation for the protection of share-croppers. 

In Africa, standards of cultivation and patterns 
of land use vary from intensive cultivation of cash 
crops, in some areas by European settlers, to the 
traditional system of shifting cultivation. Where 
shifting cultivation or stockbreeding in wide grazing 
areas is the normal pattern of land use, tribal tenure 
with customary rights has assured an equitable distri- 
bution of opportunities among all members. With 
increasing population pressure and with the mntroduc- 
tion of progressive farming methods, however, iden- 
tifiable titles to particular pieces of land are in 
demand. Prospective holders are likely to lack 
resources and experience and would be an easy 
prey to the usurer or the financing merchant. To 
avoid the risk of titles passing into the hands of non- 
functioning landowners, the registered allotments 
have been made nonnegotiable. 


BASIC ASPECTS OF LAND REFORM MEASURES 


The second part of the chapter deals with the major 
aspects of land reform programs, which generally 


have two specific objects: to remove such impediments 
to agricultural production as arise from a rural struc- 
ture inherited from the past, and secondly to elimi- 
nate elements of exploitation and social injustice within 
the agrarian system, to provide security for the farm- 
er and raise the status of all sections of the rural 
population. Both the productive and welfare aspects 
of agrarian reform are kept under review by govern- 
ments. 

The problem of ensuring the most productive use 
of available land resources is of great importance for 
the less developed countries. The social objective of 
preventing exploitation, and of offering a reasonable 
share of available opportunities of employment to all 
rural families, necessitates a wide distribution of avail- 
able land. But the average size of holding which 
can be so allocated is often too small to satisfy the 
minimum requirements of efficiency. 

Even those who value individual initiative in agri- 
culture are in certain circumstances led to prefer 
some integrated or co-operative pattern of work so 
that the advantages of an efficient scale of farming 
should not be lost. There are types of land use where 
public or collective ownership is generally considered 
the best safeguard for efficiency. 

In less developed countries with large populations 
depending on agriculture, land reform in some cases 
makes for the prevalence of uneconomic holdings. 
It would be acting against normal policies of agri- 
cultural improvement not to envisage some form of 
co-operative association in which physical and tech- 
nological conditions favorable to efficient agriculture 
can be created. In some cases even state-conducted 
farms, such as the administrative farm in Israel, have 
been accepted as necessary and beneficial in democratic 
societies. With the abolition of large landowners, 
all the functions which they discharged have to be 
taken over by institutional services organized by the 
State or public institutions. 

A special problem of land reform is that of tribal 
communities who have a traditional and collective 
claim to land use. In Africa, the whole way of life 
of large population groups is in the process of rear- 
rangement. Reform of land for such communities en- 
tails an education and development effort for which a 
special organization becomes necessary. 

Great emphasis is placed on the fact that in over- 
populated and economically backward countries the 
bargaining position of workers and tenants, as com- 
pared with those of the employers and landowners, 
is very weak. The just claims of tenants have to be 
assured by protective legislation, the enforcement of 
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which must be treated as a responsibility of the State. 
Security of tenancy, fairness of rent and compensation 
for improvements made by tenants are now widely 
prescribed. Often, however, the enforcement of 
tenancy laws is at the instance of the aggrieved party, 
which means that violations are not cognizable of- 
fences. Experiences of recent tenancy reforms are 
therefore not always reassuring. To strengthen the 
tenants’ position, widespread and well-equipped exten- 
sion services are necessary. 

As a result of land reform, the responsibility for 
development devolves on the farmers whose first 
need is for capital. Being small farmers, they have 
few assets in the eyes of commercial credit institutions, 
especially after a land reform which limits the trans- 
ferability of land. In the absence of institutional 
credit the farmer is either starved of finance or he is 
constrained to resort to usurious credit. Adequate 
institutional credit is therefore an important corol- 
lary of agrarian reform. The full potentialities of eco- 
nomic development by land reform cannot be realized 
unless a suitable price policy is adopted and unless 
appropriate institutions are set up for processing and 
marketing the farmers’ produce. 

The effectiveness of community development in 
bringing about agricultural progress depends on a 
number of social readjustments. Of the utmost impor- 
tance for the success of land reform and land settle- 
ment is the re-education of the farmer on the social 
and civic side. Social education as well as civic 
education are the foundation of the new community 
which land reform in its varied forms seeks to create. 

Fragmentation presents considerable problems 
where land varies in quality and advantage. Ex- 
perience has shown that if some balancing role is 
played by a common fund of land and resources, and 
if consolidation is a preliminary to a program of major 
agricultural reform, the natural disinclination of even 
the small farmer can be overcome. There is no doubt 
that land consolidation is an important feature of an 
agrarian reform program and that, along with the 
program of land distribution, consolidation opera- 
tions should be carried out in order to realize the full 
advantages of progressive agricultural technology. 
Consolidation is one of the spheres of land reform 
where taxation may well be used to ensure its speedy 
and widespread acceptance, and it may be worth- 
while according a tax preference to this process. 

Comprehensive and systematic planning of the 
settlement services and careful selection of the areas 
where it is planned to site the settlements are im- 
portant aspects of land settlement. Experience has 


shown that it is difficult to sustain a purely agricul- 
tural settlement, and that both the agricultural and 


industrial components 
pursued together. 


of settlement have to be 


Chapter IV - Agricultural extension, education and research in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America 


Efforts on the part of governments to effect agri- 
cultural development are manifold. The organization 
and operation of agricultural extension, education 
and research services have been of primary importance 
in such efforts. Governments appear to be convinced 
that these three services are closely interrelated and 
must be developed simultaneously for maximum effec- 
tiveness in serving the farm population. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 


Agricultural extension services have been organized 
in most of the countries of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. Most of the services are government-financ- 
ed and -administered. Very few countries have agri- 
cultural extension services organized and administered 
by farmers’ associations or as semiautonomous bodies. 
The majority of the agricultural extension services cov- 
er all subject-matter fields under one administrative 
unit. There is a significant number of countries, 
however, which have agricultural extension services 
operated separately by the individual technical depart- 
ments of the Ministry of Agriculture. In certain other 
cases, extension is one of the main activities included 
in community development schemes. 

Little fisheries extension work is being carried out 
in the countries covered by this study. The excep- 
tions are such countries as Indonesia, Japan, South 
Korea and the Philippines. Forestry, although in 
most of the countries a part of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, 1s seldom dealt with by the agricultural exten- 
sion services. Forestry and agricultural extension may 
usefully be linked together in range management. 
Veterinary services very rarely carry out extension 
programs and, wherever they do, it 1s through their 
own service rather than through an agricultural ex- 
tension service. 

The needs of farmers in less developed countries 
do not appear to be adequately met, as yet, by the 
extension services. Lack of funds, lack of an appro- 
priate organization, limited numbers of trained agri- 
cultural extension workers relative to the numbers 
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of farmers to be served, inadequate transportation 
facilities, lack of supervision and technical subject- 
matter assistance and lack of planning, can be con- 
sidered among the main reasons for the limited as- 
sistance available to farmers. Another factor reduc- 
ing effectiveness and efficiency of agricultural extension 
programs is the reluctance of most agricultural ex- 
tension staff to work in the field with the farmers. 
In some countries, the headquarters extension per- 
sonnel is almost equal in numbers to the field exten- 
sion personnel and the larger portion of the budget 
is devoted to serving the extension headquarters 
needs as against serving the needs of the staff in the 
field. 

Most of the extension services offer training to 
their technical staff. Induction and in-service train- 
ing offered in the extension services themselves are 
the most usual forms. Promotion training is less 
frequently offered to prepare experienced extension 
staff for more responsible positions. Preservice train- 
ing in agricultural extension, where available, is 
usually given by the agricultural education institutions. 

In the majority of the developing countries, agri- 
cultural extension is concerned with the farm family 
as a whole. It assists adult farmers to improve 
farming methods and technology and to increase 
production and income; through home economics 
extension it helps farmers’ wives to improve the 
management of the farm home with a view to bet- 
tering the living conditions of farm people so that 
they can work and produce better, enjoy a satisfac- 
tory family life and contribute their best to the fam- 
ily and the community of which they are members; 
through rural youth programs it trains youth of 
both sexes, technically as well as socially, thus con- 
tributing to the growth and expansion of the adult 
extension work in the future. 

Local leadership has been recognized by almost 
all extension services as one of the important fac- 
tors contributing to the success of extension work. 
Significant effort is being made by countries to devel- 
op and train local leaders who command the respect 
and confidence of their neighbors. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Agricultural education institutions have been estab- 
lished by all countries of the regions covered in 
this study, with the purpose of training agricultural 
extension workers, agricultural research technicians, 
teachers for all kinds and levels of agricultural edu- 
cation, and for other government and private employ- 
ment. The number of agricultural education insti- 
tutiors has been steadily increasing in almost all 
countries. No clear-cut standards have been set, 
however, for education and training in many of 
these institutions. As a result, standards of teach- 
ing, admission requirements, curricula and forms of 
organization vary considerably to the extent that 
institutions of nominally the same level may turn out 
eraduates of quite different caliber. 

Agricultural education is divided into higher, se- 
condary or intermediate, and elementary levels. For- 
estry is usually taught separately in special forestry 
schools although in some instances forestry subject 
matter is included in the curricula of higher agricul- 
tural education institutions. Fishery skills and veter- 
inary medicine are taught in separate training insti- 
tutions in practically all countries where such train- 
ing is offered. 

Training facilities and programs for agricultural 
extension and research have developed at an increasing 
rate since 1945 in most of the agricultural education 
institutions. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Agricultural research services have been organized 
in almost all countries with a view to contributing 
effectively to a rapid agricultural development. Ef- 
forts are primarily concentrated on obtaining results 
within a fairly short time. Consequently, applied 
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research proves to be more essential for the newly 
developing countries. 

The organizational structure of agricultural research 
varies considerably. In most of the countries agri- 
cultural research services are organized within the 
Ministries of Agriculture either under a single admin- 
istration or separately under each of the specialized 
departments or divisions. Some countries entrust 
agricultural research to colleges, semiautonomous 
organizations or even private organizations. Signifi- 
cant contributions to the development of agricultural 
research have been made by technical assistance from 
international organizations, bilateral programs, and 
private foundations. 


APPRAISAL OF AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION, 
RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


Funds, scientists, technicians, equipment and sup- 
plies have been made increasingly available to agri- 
cultural extension, education and research since 1945. 
Governments appear to have been convinced that 
these three services have a dynamic influence on agri- 
cultural development and are giving them increasing 
support. There is still much, however, to be desired. 

Among the difficulties and obstacles delaying pro- 
gress in the development of these three services are 
lack of funds, of trained staff and of a clearly artic- 
ulated organization structure. Equipment and sup- 
plies are still insufficient. Co-ordination between 
agricultural research, extension and education, al- 
though highly desirable, has not been generally achiev- 
ed. Greater emphasis might, with advantage, be 
placed on the training of staff to promote better 
understanding and preparation for the job expected 
of them. Higher priority should be given to field 
work as opposed to office work if farmers are to 
be served effectively. 


Chapter II 


WORLD REVIEW AND OUTLOOK 


Agricultural production 


In 1960/61 there was only a small increase in the 
total volume of agricultural production, and pre- 
liminary FAQ estimates for the world excluding 
Mainland China show a rise of no more than 1 
percent over the previous season. This is less than 
the estimated annual population growth of 1.6 per- 
cent, but taking the last-two seasons together, produc- 
tion appears to have continued to increase slightly 
faster than population. 

Production trends in the different regions of the 
world! diverged markedly in 1960/61 (Table II-1). 
The most encouraging development was an increase 
estimated at about 3 percent in the Far East (exclud- 
ing Mainland China), where production per head 
of the population is the lowest in the world. Produc- 
tion in this region has now expanded substantially 
in each of the last three seasons, with the result that 
in 1960/61 the region’s food production per caput 
is estimated finally to have regained the average 
level of the immediate prewar years. Even though 
this level was very low, and although, because of 
larger imports and smaller exports, actual supplies 
of food per head have for some years been a little 
greater than before the war, this is nonetheless a 
landmark of considerable significance. 

There were also fairly large increases in agricul- 
tural production in 1960/61 in Oceania and western 
Europe, both regions where, although the problem 
of surpluses is much less acute than in North America, 
a few commodities have for some years tended to 
be in oversupply. In Oceania, the rise in food pro- 
duction was as much as 6 percent according to pre- 
liminary figures, but total agricultural production 
increased rather less. In Latin America and in 
eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R., however, wide- 


* Much of the analysis i in this chapter is in terms of the regions 
shown in Table II- While the coverage of most of them_ is 
self-explanavory. it should be. noted that western Europe is defin- 
ed as including Yugoslavia, and the Near East as extending from 
Cyprus and Turkey in the northwest to Afghanistan in the east 
and including from the African continent the United Arab Re- 
public (Egyptian Region), Libya and the Sudan, 
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spread bad weather brought a fall in production in 
1960/61. In each of the remaining regions for which 
FAO indices are calculated, including the other 
economically less developed regions, where a larger 
supply of agricultural products is so badly needed, 
production increased by approximately 1 percent 
in 1960/61. 


TABLE IJ-1. - INDICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
eee 


Average | Average 
Prewar 1948/49-! 1953/54.| 1958/59 | 1959/60 rath 6 ) 
8° | 4952/53 | 1957/58 rem. 
seeeee » 57 sense 

ALL AGRICULTUR- Indices, average 1952/53-1956/ 100 

AL PRODUCTS 
Western Europe..... 82 86 103 109 113 116 
Eastern Europe and 

ULS.S.Revee cece ee 82 86 106 129 132 130 
North America ..... 68 93 100 106 109 111 
Oceania ..........0. 78 90 101 117 118 120 
Latin America ...... 73 89 103 117 120 117 
Far East (excl. Main- 

land China) ...... 86 86 103 111 114 118 
Near East .......... 72 84 104 116 117 118 
Africa. cc cc cece e eee 70 88 102 109 110 111 
ALL ABOVE REGIONS 77 88 103 113 116 117 
FooD PRODUCTS 

ONLY 
Western Europe..... 82 86 103 110 113 116 
Eastern Europe and 

ULS.S.R.. eee eee 83 86 106 130 133 132 
North America ..... 66 92 100 110 111 113 
Oceania .........066 81 93 100 117 113 119 
Latin America ...... 70 88 103 116 115 114 
Far East (excl. Main- . 

land China) .....-6. 84 86 103 111 116 119 
Near East .......... 72 83 104 115 116 117 
Africa ....se cece 72 89 102 106 107 108 
ALL ABOVE REGIONS| 76 88 103 114 117 118 


Note: These indices have been calculated by applying regional 
weights, based on 1952-56 farm price relationships, to, the pro- 
duction figures, which are adjusted to allow for quantities used 
for feed and seed. For Mainland China no estimates are included 
until more complete data are available. The indices for food 
products exclude coffee, tea, tobacco, inedible oilseeds, animal 
and vegetable fibers, and rubber. 


In Mainland China, which it is not yet possible to 
include in the index of world production, the 1960 
harvests were disastrously small, in sharp contrast 
to the rest of the Far East. No official figures of 
agricultural production have been announced, but 
there are reports of a series of grave natural calam- 
ities affecting more than half of the farmland. The 
rationing system has been further tightened up, and 
there have been heavy imports of food. Mainland 
China contains more than one fifth of the world’s 
population, and if an agricultural production index 
could be calculated for the whole world, it would 
probably show a decline in 1960/61. Reports of 
further crop failures in Mainland China in 1961 are 
discussed in the section on the short-term outlook 
at the end of this chapter. 


Foop PRODUCTION AND POPULATION 


Except for the impressive increase in the Far East 
(excluding Mainland China), per caput production 
showed a temporary decline in each of the less de- 
veloped regions in 1960/61 (Table II-2). World 
production per caput has changed very little since 
the big increase two years ago in 1958 °59. 

Over a longer period, food production fell behind 
the growth of population during the war years in 
every region except North America. The main fea- 
tures of the situation are set out in Figure II-1, where 
the indices are shown on a prewar base. Per caput 
food production for the world as a whole (exclud- 
ing Mainland China) regained the prewar level in 
the years 1948/49 to 1952/53, and is now some 14 per- 
cent above this level. The improvement, however, 
has been largely in the more developed parts of 
the world, where population growth is tending to 
slow down, in contrast to the accelerating rates in 
less developed countries. The Near East is the 
only one of the less developed regions where produc- 
tion has been consistently maintained during recent 
years at more than the prewar level per head, though 
in each of these regions this level now seems to have 
been reached or exceeded at some time during the 
postwar period. Total agricultural production, 
including nonfood products mainly for export, has 
remained above the prewar per caput level in Africa 
as well as in the Near East, but in Latin America 
and the Far East (excluding Mainland China) the 
relationship to prewar per caput production is less 
favorable than for food. 

In the Far East (excluding Mainland China), 
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Tape II-2. - INDICES OF PER CAPUT AGRICULTURAL 


PRODUCTION 
Ov 
Average | Average 
1960/61 
Prewar | 949/49. | 1953/54-| 1958/59 | 1959/60 Orlin) 
averae | 1952/53 | 1957/58 ; 
sees Indices, average 1952/53-1956/57 = 100 ..... 
ALL AGRICULTUR- 
AL PRODUCTS 
Western Europe..... 93 89 102 106 109 110 
Eastern Europe and 
USSR... eee 84 92 104 122 123 120 
North America ..... 88 100 98 99 100 99 
Oceania ........-06- 103 99 99 107 105 106 
Latin America ...... 109 98 101 106 106 102 
Far East (excl. Main- 
land China) ....... 110 92. 101 104 106 108 
Near East .......... 94 1 101 106 105 104 
Africa ...........56- 92 95 100 100 98 97 
ALL ABOVE REGIONS 95 94 101 107 107 107 
& 
Foop PRODUCTS 
ONLY 
Western Europe..... 93 89 102 106 109 110 
Eastern Europe and 
ULS.S.R.. eee 85 92. 104 123 124 121 
North America ..... 85 99 99 102 102 101 
Oceania ...........- 108 102 98 106 101 105 
Latin America ...... 104 97 101 105 102 99 
Far East (excl. Main- 
land China) ....... 108 92. 101 105 107 109 
Near East .......... 94 11 102 105 104 103 
Africa ..........005- 95 96 100 97 95 94 
ALL ABOVE REGIONS 94 94 101 107 108 107 


Nore: See explanatory note to Table II-!. 


food production per caput was still in 1957/58 some 
6 percent less than before the war, and with the rapid 
growth of population in this region, together with its 
massive proportions in absolute terms, the prospect 
of recovering the prewar level seemed remote. How- 
ever, as noted above, this is in fact estimated to have 
been achieved in 1960/61. In Africa, in contrast, 
per caput food production returned to the prewar 
level in the early postwar years and by 1954/55 was 
some 6 percent above it, but there has since been a 
decline, which appears in 1960/61 to have taken it 
to fractionally less than before the war. In Latin 
America, where the population is estimated to be 
rising by 2.5 percent a year, which is faster than in 
any other region, the prewar level was approxi- 
mately regained with the big expansions in output 
obtained in the, three years 1956/57 to 1958/59, but 
per caput food production has subsequently fallen 
back again to as much as 5 percent less than before 


Ficure II-1. - TRENDS IN REGIONAL FOOD PRODUCTION IN RELATION TO POPULATION GROWTH, PREWAR TO 1960/61 


Indices, prewar 


indices, prewar 
averages=100 


averages=i00 
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the war. In the Near East too, the situation has 
deteriorated recently, though there still appears to be 
a large margin over the prewar level. 

Per caput food production is far larger in the eco- 
nomically more developed regions. It has risen to 
well above the prewar level in each of these regions 
except Oceania, where the population is growing 
very fast and production has fluctuated somewhat 
widely from year to year. In western Europe, per 
caput food production has increased considerably 
in the last four seasons, but in North America the 
main expansion was during the war and the immediate 
postwar years, and more recently production per caput 
has leveled off, reflecting attempts to prevent the 
further accumulation of surplus stocks in the Unit- 
ed States. 

The prewar statistics of both production and pop- 
ulation in eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. are less 
comparable with the postwar series than those for 
other regions. It seems, however, that per caput food 
production in this region has increased more rapidly 
since the war than in any other region. This appears 
to be largely attributable to the recent growth of 
production in the U.S.S.R., whereas progress has 
been slower in most of the eastern European countries. 

The regional indices discussed above conceal wide 
differences among individual countries. Indices of 
agricultural production and of per caput food pro- 
duction are shown in Annex Table | for all those 
countries for which an FAO production index is cal- 
culated. In many of these countries per caput food 
production has fluctuated so sharply from year to year 
that a trend oraverage rate of change would not be sig- 
nificant for the short period of eight years for which 
the indices are available. In a few countries, however, 
a fairly definite upward or downward movement is 
discernible in per caput food production between 
1952/53 and 1959/60. 

It is noteworthy that, of the western European 
countries where per caput food production has risen 
markedly during this period, the majority (Greece, 
Italy, Spain and Yugoslavia) are in the economically 
more backward southern part of the region. In the 
less developed regions of the world, there has been 
a particularly rapid upward movement in Brazil, 
the United Arab Republic (Egyptian Region), the 
Federation of Malaya, Iran, Israel, Japan and 
Mexico. In each of these countries, except Japan, 
population growth is particularly rapid, so that the 
progress achieved in per caput production has meant 
a very high rate of expansion of total production. 

At the other end of the scale, per caput food pro- 
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duction appears to have declined over the period 
1952/53 to 1959/60 in Sweden and in four coun- 
tries in Latin America (Guatemala, Honduras, Peru 
and Uruguay). In Guatemala, Honduras and Peru 
the population is rising very rapidly, but in Sweden 
and especially Uruguay total food production has 
shown a declining trend. 

Before leaving the subject of per caput food pro- 
duction it must be emphasized that too much should 
not be read into these indices. Except for the world 
as a whole, they do not show trends in the supply of 
food that is available for consumption. Changes in 
exports and imports of foodstuffs considerably alter the 
picture, and ina number of countries restricted exports 
or increased imports have made good the lag in per 
caput output. In others, a good deal of the production 
of recent years has not been consumed but has accu- 
mulated in unsold stocks. Some estimates later in this 
chapter attempt to take these factors into account. 


REGIONAL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN 1960/61 


The main features of the 1960/6! agricultural pro- 
duction season are discussed in more detail below, 
region by region. Statistics of the regional produc- 
tion of the principal commodities are to be found 
in Annex Tables 3-10. 


Western Europe 


Agricultural production in western Europe chang- 
ed little from 1953/54 to 1956/57, but there has 
now been a big increase in each of the last four 
seasons and, according to preliminary estimates, 
production in 1960/61 was about 11 percent more 
than in 1956/57. During this period the output 
of livestock products has increased slightly faster 
than crop production. 

Total grain production in 1960/61 increased frac- 
tionally over the high level of 1959/60. The pro- 
duction of coarse grains, especially barley, rose still 
further, but there was a decline in wheat and rice 
harvests. The production of wheat, and of grains 
as a whole, expanded in northwest Europe, though 
in many countries too much rain at harvest time re- 
duced the quality of the wheat crop. In southern 
Europe, however, both wheat and total grain pro- 
duction were smaller than in 1959/60, with particu- 
larly large reductions in the wheat harvest in Italy, 
Spain and Yugoslavia. 


Sugar production rose by more than one third 
from the low level of 1959/60. The potato crop also 
increased substantially, but in .many countries 
quality was affected by blight. The production of 
apples and pears, which tends to fluctuate sharply, 
was much larger than in 1959/60 and came close to the 
record level of 1958/59. Grapes and wine, however, 
suffered from bad weather in several countries. Cit- 
rus production also declined, bad weather diminish- 
ing production by 13 percent in Italy and 10 percent 
in Spain. Olive oil output was only slightly below 
the record level of the previous year. The supply 
of vegetables increased heavily in most parts of the 
region. 

The rapid increase in milk production continued 
in 1960/6]. The wet summer of 1960 brought ample 
feed supplies, and most countries except Sweden 
reported more cows than in the previous year at their 
1960/61 censuses. As the demand for liquid milk 
rose little, more milk became available for manu- 
facture, in particular of butter, of which 1960 produc- 
tion was I] percent more than in 1959. Egg produc- 
tion expanded sharply in Western Germany but was 
reduced in several other countries. The production 
of poultry meat continued to increase very rapidly, 
and “broiler”? numbers doubled in both Denmark 
and the United Kingdom during the course of 1960. 
There have been further substantial increases im 
cattle numbers and in the output of beef and veal. 
Pig numbers and pigmeat production also rose in 
most countries, with the major exception of the 
United Kingdom. 


Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. 


Agricultural production in eastern Europe and the 
U.S.S.R. is estimated to have declined by about | 
percent in 1960/61. In most of the eastern European 
countries the slowly rising trend appears to have 
continued. In the U.S.S.R., however, where there 
had earlicr been large increases, especially in the 
period [953/54 to 1956/57, production fell slightly 
in 1960/61, mainly because the output of livestock 
products failed to maintain the high level reached in 
the previous year. 

Bad weather was widespread in the U.S.S.R. in 
1960/61, with prolonged frosts and dust storms in 
the central and southern zones and a cold summer 
in Kazakhstan. Crop production nevertheless in- 
creased slightly. Grain production rose by 7.3 mil- 
lion tons to reach 133.2 million tons in 1960/61, though 
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this must be compared with the year’s target of 152 
million tons. Maize production increased, but wheat 
harvests fell for the second year in succession. Cot- 
ton output declined, in spite of a larger area, and 
there was also a drop in potato production. Sugar 
beet, the production of which improved substantially, 
was the only major crop for which the annual 
target was exceeded in 1960/61. Soviet meat produc- 
tion, which had jumped from 7.7 million tons in 
1958 to 8.8 million tons in 1959, was slightly below 
the latter figure in 1960, as a result of a sharp reduc- 
tion in output toward the end of the year. While 
pig numbers continued to increase rapidly in 1960, 
cattle rose only slightly and sheep declined. Milk 
output also was lower in 1960, continuing to increase 
rapidly at the beginning of the year but falling con- 
siderably later. Poultry fared better than the rest 
of the livestock sector in 1960, and egg production, 
of which about 80 percent is from privately-owned 
birds, rose by 3 percent to slightly more than the plan- 
ned target. 

Most of the eastern European countries also expe- 
rienced bad weather at some time during the sowing 
or harvesting period, and except in Poland the in- 
crease in agricultural production in 1960/61 was less 
than had been planned. Sugar beet harvests were 
at record levels almost everywhere, however, and for 
eastern Europe as a whole there was an increase of 
nearly 45 percent over 1959/60, though in some coun- 
tries this mainly represented a recovery from low 
production in that year. Grain production fell 
slightly, with favorable harvests in Czechoslovakia 
and Eastern Germany, and lower production in 
Hungary and Romania. Some crops of which 
1960/61 harvests were particularly large include 
potatoes in Eastern Germany, and sunflowerseed, 
cotton and tomatoes in Bulgaria. Livestock produc- 
tion increased slightly in 1960, but in most countries 
the rate of increase was not regarded as satisfactory, 
and in Bulgaria there was a decline. Poland’s 
meat supply difficulties of 1959 were largely over- 
come during 1960, and pig numbers rose by 12 
percent. 


North America 

Agricultural production in North America in 
1960/61 was about | percent above the record level 
of the previous season. Livestock production is 
estimated to have fallen slightly in 1960, and the main 
increase was in the output of wheat. 


In the United States, production rose by about 2 
percent in the calendar year 1960, to reach a new 
record. The wheat harvest recovered by more than 
one fifth from the low level of 1959/60, but was 
still about 7 percent less than in 1958/59. Ground- 
nuts and linseed also recovered sharply, though they 
too remained below the levels of earlier years. Coarse 
grain production, which has recently expanded very 
rapidly, changed little in 1960/61. 

Cotton production was fractionally lower than in 
1959/60, when it had increased very sharply. The 
three-year build up in cattle numbers appeared to 
be easing off, with an increase of only 1 percent in 
1960; during this build-up period slaughterings had 
been reduced, but in 1960 there was a substantial 
increase in beef and veal production. The production 
of pigmeat, eggs and milk declined. 

Canada’s agricultural production increased by 8 
percent in 1960, largely because of a rise of 18 percent 
in wheat production. The barley harvest was about 
& percent less than in 1959/60, but there were sub- 
stantial increases in the production of oats, tobacco, 
rapeseed and linseed. Milk production expanded in 
1960, though the output of pigmeat and also of eggs 
was reduced. 


Oceania 


With a very large increase in grain output, food 
production is estimated to have risen by as much as 
6 percent in Oceania in 1960/61. Because of a smaller 
wool clip, however, the increase in total agricultural 
production was limited to about 2 percent. 

Australia’s wheat harvest was 13 percent more than 
in 1959/60, while barley production almost doubled 
and the production of oats also increased sharply. 
Mainly as a result of droughts in some parts of the 
country, the production of wool, beef and veal, and 
milk declined. In New Zealand, there was a slight 
increase in the wool clip in 1960, and the output of 
milk and of mutton and lamb was also higher. 


Latin America 


Preliminary estimates indicate that agricultural 
production in Latin America fell by about 2 percent 
in 1960/61 to approximately the same level as in 
1958/59. For food products the decline was smaller 
but was for the second year in succession. Bad 
weather was widespread in 1960/61, especially in 
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Argentina, Brazil, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, and 
southeast Peru. 

The region’s total grain production declined slight- 
ly in 1960/61. Wheat production fell by more than 
30 percent in Argentina, though there were increases 
in Brazil and Chile, the other main producers. Argen- 
tina’s production of rye and barley also fell sharply, 
though its maize production increased, and for the 
region as a whole both maize and rice production 
were more than in 1959/60. Other crops of which 
the region’s production increased quite substantially 
in 1960/61 include groundnuts, soybeans and cotton. 
Cuba harvested considerably more sugar than in 
1959/60. The production of linseed was lower, with 
a sharp reduction in Argentina, and citrus fruit and 
banana output also declined. The sharpest declines 
of all were in cocoa and coffee production in Brazil, 
both of which dropped by around 30 percent from the 
record levels of 1959/60. There was a further in- 
crease in cocoa output in Ecuador in 1960/61, and 
Colombia’s coffee production showed little change. 

In contrast to the fall in total crop production, 
there appears to have been a small rise in livestock 
production in 1960. The main increases seem to 
have been in mutton and lamb and pigmeat, but beef 
and veal output also rose slightly, a further moderate 
reduction in Argentina being offset by increases in 
Uruguay and some other countries. Wool produc- 
tion was fractionally higher than in 1959. 


Far East 


Agricultural production in the Far East (excluding 
Mainland China) expanded by a further 3 percent in 
1960/61, bringing the total increase since 1957/58 
to about 11 percent. Although most of the main 
commodities have contributed to this increase, espe- 
cially in 1960/61 a large part has come from higher 
grain production. As already noted, the expansion 
in 1960/61 finally, after two decades, took per caput 
food production back to the prewar level. 

Food grain harvests were good almost throughout 
the region in 1960/61, the main exception being Main- 
land China, which is discussed separately below. 
India’s foodgrain production reached a record of 
about 76 million tons, though even this was below 
the plan target of 80 million tons. Japan had its 
sixth successive heavy crop of rice. The region’s 


production of sugar rose substantially, and the 
output of copra and cotton recovered sharply 
from the poor harvests of the year before. 


The jute crop in Pakistan was some 7 percent 
larger than in 1959/60, but in India there was a 
drop of 12 percent. Tea production also fell sharp- 
ly in India as a result of droughts in the northeast. 
The region’s rubber production was somewhat lower 
because of a considerable reduction in Indonesia. 
Little reliable information is available on livestock 
production, though there seems to have been a drop 
in 1960 in Japan’s meat production, which had in- 
creased rapidly in the previous few years. 

Mainland China’s agricultural production suffered 
a disastrous setback in 1960, when apparently more 
than half of the total farmland was affected by se- 
vere drought, typhoons, floods, insect infestation or 
other damage. Production figures have not been 
announced, but it is clear that the ‘‘ grain” target of 
275 million tons (including potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
and pulses) was far from reached and that production 
was much less than in 1959, which was already a 
bad year. Although widespread famine appears to 
have been averted, possibly as a result of stocks re- 
maining from the bumper 1958 harvests, there were 
famine conditions in many areas and very great hard- 
ship almost everywhere. Indications of the severity 
of the situation include the progressive reduction of 
the grain ration since July 1960, the lifting of all 
restrictions on the receipt of food parcels from 
abroad, and massive imports of food grains from 
early 1961. 


Near East 


As in the previous season, the increase in agricul- 
tural production in the Near East in 1960/61 is esti- 
mated to have been no more than about | percent. 
Grain production failed to increase, and most of the 
slight rise in the region’s agricultural production came 
from a further expansion of cotton production. 

For the third successive season there were serious 
droughts in Iraq, Israel, Jordan and the United Arab 
Republic (Syrian Region), and in 1960/61 these 
drought conditions extended to parts of Iran as well. 
The United Arab Republic (Egyptian Region) 
and also Turkey had good harvests, however, except 
for a slight reduction in rice output in the former, so 
that the region’s total production of most grain crops 
fell only slightly and that of barley and maize increased. 
The rapid expansion of sugar production was tem- 
porarily halted, production declining by about 15 
percent. Cotton production rose by a further 4 
percent, most producing countries sharing in tke 
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increase. The slow rise in the region’s small output 
of livestock products appears to have continued in 
1960. Outbreaks of African horse sickness caused 
losses in the horse populations of many countries of 


the Near East during 1960/61. 


Africa 


Agricultural production in Africa is provisionally 
estimated to have risen by only about | percent in 
1960/61, so that per caput production appears to 
have fallen and for food products to have gone slight- 
ly below the prewar level. The small increase in 
total production was almost entirely in crops grown 
mainly for export, especially olive oil, cocoa and cof- 
fee. The output of most basic food crops, of which, 
however, statistics are particularly poor, appears to 
have declined or stagnated. 

The region’s production of grains is estimated to 
have fallen slightly in 1960/61. For the past four 
seasons, in fact, grain production has remained below 
the level of 1956/57, and even in that year production 
was only a fraction more than in the previous peak 
year of 1954/55. In 1960/61 grain production in 
northwest Africa was approximately at the low level 
of the year before. South of the Sahara, drought 
in Kenya sharply reduced the maize crop, causing 
famine conditions in some areas. In the rest of East 
Africa the effects of the drought were less severe, 
but some food products were in short supply in 
Uganda and there were crop failures in parts of 
Tanganyika. Apart from production failures, for a 
short time in late 1960 and early 196! the disorganiza- 
tion resulting from political disturbances caused fam- 
ine in parts of the Congo (Leopoldville). In South 
Africa, wheat production was reduced, though maize 
production rose by 14 percent to surpass the 1956/57 
record. The region’s sugar production declined, 
owing to the loss of almost half of the crop in Mauri- 
tius through cyclone damage. 

On the other hand, there was a further jump of 
about one quarter in cocoa production, towards 
which almost all producing countries contributed. 
Coffee production continued its rapid increase with 
a rise of nearly 10 percent. The two-year cycle in 
olive oil production in northwest Africa brought a 
rise of 85 percent in 1960/61. The output of ground- 
nuts and of oi! palm produce showed some increase. 
Statistics of the livestock sector are rudimentary, 
but once again there seems to have been only a very 
small increase in livestock production in 1960. 


MAIN AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Summaries of the commodity situation are omitted 
this year from The state of food and agriculture, in 
view of the separate publication of the first of a series 
of annual commodity reviews.” The main commod- 
ities are therefore treated in more detail than usual 
in the body of the chapter, and a final section includes 
a brief account of commodity prospects. 

World production (excluding the U.S.S.R., eastern 
Europe and Mainland China) increased substantially 
for comparatively few products in 1960/61. Apart 
from sharp recoveries in the production of apples, 
copra and oats, only sugar, cocoa, olive oil and rice, 
among the principal commodities, showed increases 
of more than 5 percent, according to preliminary 
estimates. The output of wheat, barley, cotton and 
soybeans rose by 4-5 percent. For bananas, coffee 
and tea there were sharp falls in production in 1960/61, 
and the production of citrus fruit, wine, jute, rubber, 
wool and eggs was also lower than in 1959/60 
(Figure II-2 and Annex Table 2-A). 

World wheat production, which had fallen in the 
previous season, is estimated to have risen by about 
4 percent in 1960/61. Much larger harvests in three 
of the major exporting countries (United States, 
Canada and Australia) more than offset lower pro- 
duction in Argentina and a number of important 
producers in western Europe and the Near East. The 
Increase in rice production in 1960/61 was probably 
as much as 6 percent, with large crops in India, 
Japan, Pakistan and a number of smaller producing 
countries. 

There was a further small rise in the total production 
of coarse grains. The biggest increase was in oats, 
which recovered from the small crop of 1959/60. 
Barley production recovered sharply in Australia, 
and also rose substantially in France, Western Ger- 
many and Turkey, but harvests were lower in Argen- 
tina and Canada. United States maize production 
increased much less than in the last two years, and 
sorghum production rose only slightly. 

The below-average increase in sugar production 
in 1959/60 was followed by a particularly large ex- 
pansion in 1960/61. The biggest increases were in 
western Europe. Brazil, Cuba, India and Turkey 
also had much larger crops, but in Mauritius there was 
an abrupt decline as a result of cyclone damage. 

Apples and pears were almost the only major 


* FAO commodity review 1961, FAO, Rome, May 1961. 
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fruit crops to register an increase in 1960/61, western 
European production recovering very steeply from 
the low level of 1959/60. The rapid increase in the 
production of citrus fruit was temporarily halted, 
and harvests are estimated to have fallen slightly 
in 1960/61. The production of bananas and also of 
raisins appears to have been sharply reduced, while 
wine output was below the record level of 1959/60. 

The production of vegetable oils and oilseeds 
recovered in 1960/61. Although copra production 
in the Philippines and other Far Eastern countries 
rose well above the drought-affected levels of the 
last two years, it remained lower than the previous 
peak. Olive oil output rose sharply, Greece being 
the only major producer to have an “‘ off-year”’. 
There was also an increase in soybean production, 
while groundnut production rose sharply in Nigeria 
and Senegal, the two main exporters. 

Total milk production is estimated to have increas- 
ed by about 2 percent in 1960. The rise was partic- 
ularly marked in the more developed countries, 
where it could not be absorbed by increased liquid 
consumption alone, so that the output of butter 
and other manufactured products increased sharply. 
Meat production also rose by about 2 percent. The 
increase was mainly in the production of beef and 
veal in the United States and western Europe, and 
the total output of pigmeat, which in the last few 
years has expanded faster than other categories of 
meat, was somewhat lower in 1960. Egg production 
is also estimated to have declined slightly, mainly 
in North America and western Europe. 

Some of the biggest changes in production in 
1960/61, as compared with the previous year, were 
for cocoa and coffee. Cocoa production rose by 
9 percent, and has now registered an increase of 
44 percent since the rapid expansion of production 
got under way in 1958/59. Production increased by 
about one third in Ghana and Nigeria in 1960/61, 
but Brazil’s crop declined by one quarter because of 
adverse weather. The rapid increase in coffee pro- 
duction, on the other hand, was interrupted, and the 
world crop fell by about 12 percent, almost entirely 
because of a reduction of 30 percent in Brazil. Tea 
production also fell, mainly as a result of drought 
in north India and Pakistan. Tobacco production 
hardly changed in 1960/61. 

The production of cotton is estimated to have 
risen by a further 4 percent in 1960/61; there were 
large increases in Mexico and the United Arab Re- 
public (Egyptian Region), but in the United States 
the crop was a little lower than in 1959/60. A slight 
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decline in wool output in 1960/61 resulted mainly 
from drought in parts of Australia and South Africa. 
Jute production also fell slightly because of a smaller 
crop in India. The production of hard fibers in 
1960 was at about the same level as in 1959; abaca 
production declined slightly with the closing down 
of all Central American plantations, but there was 
some increase in East African sisal production and 
in the output of henequen in Cuba and Mexico. 
Natural rubber production was lower than in 1959, 
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chiefly because of a sharp drop in smallholders’ 
output in Indonesia. 

It should be repeated that the above discussion 
of the production of the main commodities in 1960/61 
excludes the U.S.S.R., eastern Europe and Main- 
land China. The production of a number of com- 
modities in the world as a whole, especially grains 
and oilseeds, was sharply affected by the decline 
in total agricultural output in these regions, and 
above all in Mainland China, in. 1960/61. 


Figure II-2 also enables a comparison (again for 
the world excluding the U.S.S.R., eastern Europe 
and Mainland China) of the production of the main 
commodities in 1959/60 and 1960/61 with the average 
level in 1953-57. Except for apples, the production of 
which fluctuates especially sharply from year to year, 
the most rapid expansions of production from 1953-57 
to 1960/61 have been in coffee, soybeans, cocoa, sugar, 
maize and rice. Between 1953-57 and 1959/60, the 
record year, coffee production registered a remark- 
able rise of no less than 70 percent, and in Brazil, 
the world’s largest producer, the increase was still 
greater. Coffee is a commodity that not many years 
ago was relatively scarce, but the case of cocoa 
is even more striking. Production, especially in 
Ghana and Nigeria, had for a long time stagnated 
at scarcely more than the prewar level, but there 
has now been a very substantial increase in each 
of the last three seasons in these and other African 
producing countries, so that the 1960/61 output was 
more than one third greater than in 1953-57. The 
main causes are more effective disease control, and 
the new planting that took place during the years 
of very high prices. 

Sugar production has expanded rapidly throughout 
the postwar period, but there has been a considerable 
acceleration in the last few years, especially in the 
Far East and Near East. A very large part of the 
rise in maize production since 1953-57 has been 
in the United States, though it should be noted 
that the production statistics are very unreliable in 
most of the less developed countries where maize 
is a staple food. For rice, on the other hand, there 
has been little change in the small production in 
the more developed regions and an encouraging 
expansion in the Far East (excluding Mainland China). 


Oats and copra are the major crops where produc- 
tion fell since 1953-57. There has been a tendency 
for the replacement of oats by barley in France 
and a number of other countries. The production 
of tobacco, jute, bananas and rubber has expanded 
only slowly since 1953-57. Tobacco production has 
changed little in the United States and other more 
developed producing countries, and the small increase 
has been almost entirely in the less developed regions. 
The demand for both jute and rubber has been 
affected by the development of substitutes. 


FISHERY PRODUCTION 


The upward trend of fish production coatinued 
in 1960. According to preliminary estimates the 
world catch rose to about 37.5 million tons, or some 
6 percent more than in 1959 (Table II-3 and Annex 
Table 11). 

A large part of the expansion in the world catch 
was again in Peru, where there was an increase of 
more than three-quarters to over 3.5 million tons 
in 1960. This figure was exceeded only in Japan 
and Mainland China, so that Peru, whose catch was 
less than half a million tons as recently as 1957, 
is now the third largest fish producer in the world. 
The rapid increase in production is reported to have 
continued in the U.S.S.R. and in Japan, where fish 
production is estimated to have reached 6 million 
tons in 1960 for the first time. 

In a number of important fisheries of western 
Europe and North America, on the other hand, 
catches were smaller in 1960. In western Europe 
this was primarily because of reduced abundance of 
fish in traditional fishing areas in the North Sea 


TABLE I]-3. - ESTIMATED WORLD CATCH OF FISH, CRUSTACEANS, AND MOLLUSKS 
eee 


Average 1960 
1938 1953 1954 1955 1956 
1948.52 1957 1988 1959 (Prelim.) 
Bee eee teen eet n na tebe tt nnane Million metric tons, live weight ©0000... ccc ccc ccccccccauceaecautteuneutuueues 
Western Europe......... 5.44 6.19 6.77 7.24 7.35 7.77 7.33 7.18 7.5 7.3 
Eastern Europe and 
USSR eee 4.70 1.99 2.28 2.58 2.84 2.99 2.94 3.04 3.2 3.2 
North America ......... 3.15 3.60 3.62 3.83 3.78 4.12 3.79 3.75 4.0 4.0 
Oceania... cece eee 0.09 0.09 0.11 0.11 0.11 0.12 0.13 0.13 0.1 0.1 
Latin America .......... 0.24 0.50 0.73 0.80 0.97 1.08 1.33 1.83 3.0 4.5 
Far East ..........00008 9.10 7.42 9.78 10.46 11.29 11.62 13.06 13.93 15.5 16.0 
Near East ..........0008 0.33 0.38 0.43 0.43 0.41 0.44 0.43 0.43 0.4 0.4 
Africa Loc cece eee ee 0.45 1.03 1.52 1.56 1.60 1.71 1.82 1.81 1.9 2.0 
WORLD TOTAL.... 20.50 21.20 25.24 27.01 28.35 29.85 30.83 32.10 35.6 37.5 
ne Se CO 


and the waters off the United Kingdom and Iceland. 
The herring fishery, in particular, was a failure in 
1960. Western Germany’s deep sea and coastal 
herring fishery yielded about 30 percent less than in 
1959. Decreased landings in Iceland, Norway and 
the United Kingdom were also primarily because 
of a reduction in the herring catch, but other species 
too were less abundant than the year before, including 
cod in Norway and redfish in Iceland. 

In both the United States and Canada, landings 
were lower than in 1959, though the reduction in 
the United States was slight compared with the fall 
of almost 15 percent in Canada. Catches used 
exclusively for fish meal production were lower on 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of North America, 
chiefly because of marketing difficulties for fish meal. 
The Californian tuna fishery recovered, however, 
reflecting the gradual changeover from long-lining 
to purse-seining. The United States shrimp fisheries 
did well in the principal producing region of the 
South Atlantic and Gulf area, but there was a decline 
in northwest Pacific waters. In Canada’s Atlantic 
coast fisheries, larger landings of lobster, redfish and 
herring more than offset the lower landings in the 
cod and haddock fisheries. On the Pacific coast, 
however, catches dropped by almost 50 percent, as 
a result of the lowest salmon landings on record and 
reduced herring production. 

While in western Europe and North America the 
proportion of catches used for human consumption 


was somewhat higher in 1960 than in 1959, the out- 
standing feature of the increase in world production 
was again the spectacular advance in fish meal pro- 
duction in Peru. With a rise in production from 
332,000 tons in 1959 to 570,000 tons in 1960, Peru 
became the world’s largest producer of fish meal. 
Among other major producers, only South Africa, 
Japan, Spain and Chile increased production in 1960, 
and a number of countries curtailed their output of 
fish meal in view of the sharp drop in prices. 

Salted cod production, which had been on the 
decline for the past three years, increased in 1960. 
The production of salted herrings was lower, however, 
in Norway and Western Germany because of the 
poor results in the herring fisheries. Canning oper- 
ations were affected to some extent by the lower 
production in the salmon fisheries off the north- 
west coast of America, as well as in the European 
herring fisheries. 


FORESTRY PRODUCTION 


World roundwood removals are estimated to have 
increased by about 3 percent in 1960 to 1,770 million 
cubic meters (Table II-4). Fuelwood production 
appears to have remained relatively stable, but a 
5 percent increase is estimated to have taken industrial 
wood production above 1,000 million cubic meters 
for the first time. 


TABLE Il-4. - ESTIMATED WORLD ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS AND PRODUCTION OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


Average 1960 
1957 1958 1959 . 
1948-52 1953 1954 1955 1956 9 (Prelim.) 
bee ee ee hee teen eee ee ee eee e tenet ee nese eeees Million cubic meters .. ccc ccc ce nc ccc eer eter nese ene ece esse esse sees 
ROUNDWOOD REMOVALS 
Total industrial wood ..ssesssssaeee 730 774 839 908 939 930 935 990 1 040 
Fuelwoad cece ceccccce cc cceeccceeee 711 697 714 723 730 740 728 730 730 
TOTAL REMOVALS ..--.eeeeeese 1,441 1,471 1,553 1,631 1,669 1,670 1,663 1,720 1,770 
PRODUCTION OF FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAaWNWOOd. oc sc cececeseceteeseseeees 240.1 267.7 275.3 296.9 295.9 290.7 301.9 314.2 321.3 
Plywood ..ccse cee cec cesses eseeseees 5.9 8.3 9.0 10.8 11.3 11.7 12.9 14.6 15.2 
Pee cece eee e eee e cece cece eee e ence eee se eeee eee Million metric tons .. ccc cc ccc enc ce cee n een cee eee ese eeseseesecesee 
Fiberboard ....cc ccc ccc eee eeeeeeres 2.0 2.4 2.9 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.6 4.0 4.3 
Wood pulp ..cccscccsccccccneseeees 33.1 39.1 42.4 46.6 49.8 50.3 50.2 55.2 57.4 
Newsprint ......cccce cece cececeees 8.6 9.8 10.4 11.2 12.0 12.3 12.1 13.1 14.0 
Other paper and board .........+6. 32.6 38.5 40.8 45.7 48.2. 49.2 50.6 56.0 58.0 
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The strong demand brought substantial increases 
in fellings in western Europe and the U.S.S.R., 
though in eastern Europe fellings were held below 
peak levels in order to avoid overcutting. In North 
America, after an increase of 9 percent in round- 
wood production in 1959, a weakening market kept 
1960 production to about the same level. Pulp- 
wood production, however, increased by a further 
10 percent in North America in 1960. The demand 
for tropical woods in Europe brought increased log 
production in Africa, including a greater output of 
lesser-known species. There was little change in 
roundwood production in Latin America, but some 
increase in the Far East and Near East. 

For sawnwood, also, the greatest increases in pro- 
duction in 1960 were in Europe and the U.S.S.R. 
European sawnwood production reached capacity, 
and in the U.S.S.R. production has now doubled 
in the course of a decade. In North America, how- 
ever, sawnwood output fell as a result of the lower 
activity in the construction and packaging industries. 
In Africa, in spite of a considerable increase in 
South Africa, sawnwood production declined slightly 
in 1960. 

World pulpwood production is estimated to have 
increased by a further 5 percent in 1960. By the 
end of the year pulp mills in western Europe were 
operating close to capacity, and in view of expected 
shortages of coniferous pulpwood increasing attention 
was being given to broadleaved species. Production 
continued to increase in North America. In the 
Far East, Latin America, Oceania and to a smaller 
extent Africa, new pulping capacity came into 
production in 1960, many of the new mills being 
designed to use nonwood fibrous material, including 


bagasse, esparto grass, bamboo, rice straw and reeds. 

Newsprint production, which hardly changed from 
1955 to 1958, rose by about a million tons in each 
of the past two years. The expansion in 1960 was 
mostly in Europe and North America. Capacity 
was almost fully utilized in western Europe, and 
newsprint production continued to increase in North 
America at a time when demand for other kinds of 
paper showed a much weaker growth. Other paper 
and board is somewhat more sensitive to economic 
fluctuations than newsprint and was therefore more 
adversely affected by the North American recession 
of 1960. The advance of 2 million tons in world 
output was much less than the 5.4 million tons 
recorded in the previous year. 

The production of plywood continued to increase, 
though more slowly than before. North American 
production rose by about 3 percent for the year 
as a whole, but there were production cutbacks in 
the second half of 1960 and by the end of the year 
the industry was operating at less than half of its 
installed capacity. Plywood manufacture in western 
Europe was stimulated by high levels of construction 
and furniture manufacture, but in spite of its growing 
use, the ratio of plywood used per unit of sawn soft- 
wood in western Europe is less than half that in North 
America. Fiberboard production also rose in 1960, 
though most of the increase was in western Europe, 
as a result of the increase in construction, and North 
American output fell slightly. The particle board in- 
dustry, the newest major forest industry, continued 
its rapid expansion, especially in Western Germany, 
the largest producer, where production reached 
850,000 tons, as compared with only 28,000 tons 
a decade ago. 


Changes in stocks 


Stocks of many agricultural products continued 
to increase in 1960/61. There were particularly 
large increases in the stocks of coarse grains, butter 
and sugar. Wheat stocks rose again, after remain- 
ing comparatively stable the previous season, 
and coffee stocks mcereased substantially, although 
the large expansion of 1959/60 was not repeated 
(Table I-5). 

The unsold stocks still consist mainly of temperate 
zone products, the output of which has increased 
rapidly under the influence of technical improve- 
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ments and price support policies. In the last few 
years, however, the tendency for stocks to accumulate 
has spread to certain tropical tree crops, whose 


production has increased sharply as a result of ex- 


tensive new plantings in earlier years of high prices, 
together with the use of higher-yielding varieties and 
improved disease control and other cultivation 
methods. Coffee was the first product to be so 
affected, and it now appears that plantings of cocoa, 
which until a few years ago was considered a 
potentially scarce product, have expanded to the point 


TABLE Il-5. ESTIMATED STOCKS OF MAIOR AGRICULTURAL AND FOREST PRODUCTS 


Month 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1901 
(Forecast) 
POT ECE TTT SE TESST TTCOT SSS TEESE TTTST TOES OEDETOT, Million metric tons 
WHEAT . 
United States .............05. 1 July 7.0 16.5 25.4 28.2 28.1 24.7 24.0 35.2 35.7 38.4 
Canada ..... 1 Aug. 5.9 10.4 16.8 14.6 15.8 19.9 17.4 14.9 14.6 14.5 
Argentina .. 1 Dec. 0.1 2.0 1.6 2.4 1.2 1.6 4.5 1.4 4.2 0.5 
Australia 1 Dec. 0.5 1.0 2.6 2.6 2.4 1.1 0.4 1.7 1.6 1.6 
Total 4 major exporters ... 13.5 29.9 46.4 47.8 47.5 47.3 43.3 53.2 53.1 55.1 
Rice (milled equivalent) 
Asian exporters! ...........06 31 Dee. 0.7 1.4 1.6 0.8 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.3 0.6 
United States ............0005 31 july 0.1 _ 0.2 0.8 1.4 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.4 0.2 
Total of above ............ 0.8 1.4 1.8 1.6 1.6 1.2 1.1 1.0 0.7 0.8 
COARSE GRAINS ? 
United States 1 july ° 18.5 24.7 29.4 37.3 39.3 44.4 53.5 61.4 68.0 77.5 
Canada ....... 1 Aug. 3.6 5.4 5.6 3.7 4.3 6.6 5.0 4.8 4.2 3.7 
Total 2 major exporters .... 22.1 29.8 35.0 41.0 43.6 51.0 58.5 66.2 72.2 81.2 
BUTTER 
United States 0.03 0.13 0.17 0.07 0.01 0.04 0.03 0.01 0.03 
Canada wo. cece cece cece eee 0.02 0.03 0.04 0.05 0.04 0.03 0.04 0.05 0.05 
European countries’ .......... 0.04 0.06 0.05 0.04 0.10 0.12 0.08 0.06 0.12 
Australia and New Zealand 0.05 0.05 0.06 0.06 0.05 0.06 0.06 0.05 0.07 
Total of above ..........06 31 Dec. 0.14 0.27 0.32 0.22 0.20 0.25 0.21 0.17 0.27 
CHEESE 
United States ........ 0.00.0 31 Dec. 0.11 0.20 0.25 0.24 0.20 0.19 0.13 0.14 0.15 
CONDENSED AND EVAPORATED 
MILK 
United States ..........6.004. 31 Dec. 0.18 0.12 0.10 0.10 0.11 0.10 0.09 0.10 0.10 
DRIED SKIM MILK 
United States* ............06. 31 Dec. 0.08 0.23 0.06 0.04 0.04 0.05 0.06 0.04 0.14 
LINSEED AND OIL (oil equiva- 
lent) 
United States ................ 1 july 0.41 0.38 0.29 0.17 0.10 0.22 0.13 0.18 0.07 
Argentina ....... 66ers eee eens 1 Dec 0.30 0.23 0.08 0.03 0.06 0.06 0.06 0.04 0.10 
Total of above ............ 0.71 0.61 0.37 0.20 0.16 0.28 0.19 0.22 0.17 
LIQUID EDIBLE VEGETABLE OILS 
AND OILSEEDS (oil equivalent) 
United States .............008 4 Oct. ¢ 0.24 0.63 0.52 0.35 0.29 0.29 0.35 0.57 0.40 0.30 
SuGar (raw value) 
Cuba oo c ccc cece cece ee ee eae 31 Dac. 2.2 1.5 1.9 1.6 0.6 0.7 0.5 1.2 1.4 
World total .............04 31 Aug. 11.0 10.2 11.8 11.4 10.4 9.9 9.5 12.5 13.6 17.6 
COFFEE 
| | 0.18 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.63 0.44 0.85 1.45 2.66 
eo) | ik 30 June 0.53 0.51 0.49 0.38 0.84 0.69 1.17 1.85 3.25 3.5-3.6 
(continued on next paxe) 
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TABLE II-5. ESTIMATED STOCKS OF MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AND FOREST PRODUCTS (concluded) 


I 


Month 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
(Forecast) 
sececeneecennaeneeeeseenaeseseeuseser eeepeeeneeneneneess Million metric tons cicccccccecccsceeeeeerteseceseseeeseeeeeeeeenseeeenesenees 
Tosacco (farm weight) 
United States ...........2 005s 1 Oct. * 1.56 1.66 1.69 1.83 1.89 2,00 1.89 1.81 1.74 1.73 
CotrTon (lint) 
United States .......0. eee eee 0.60 1.22 2.11 2.43 3.14 2.47 1.89 1.93 1.63 1.63 
Other net exporters .......... 1.00 1.08 0.78 0.80 0.56 0.65 0.85 0.76 0.67 
Importers 2.6... .. ccc cece eee eee 1.34 1.24 1.26 1.26 1.08 1.30 1.32 1.14 1.28 
World total? ...........08 341 July 2.94 3.54 4.15 4.49 4.78 4.42 4.07 3.83 3.58 3.69 
NATURAL RUBBER 
World total ?® ..........08- 34 Dec. 0.73 0.72 0.73 0.76 0.74 0.76 0.75 0.70 0.76 
NEWSPRINT 
North America’? ..........56- 31 Dec. 0.89 0.80 0.77 0.69 0.92 0.92 0.99 0.98 0.96 
ceeeeueueceececeensusnnantesessyceesensnaeavesenenenees Milliont CUBIC MOLES ciiseiecccre eevee ceneenecnstane ceo nenenecnsnaeevenenens 
SAWN SOFTWOOD 
European importers '? ......... 34 Dee. 5.74 6.19 5.10 6.10 $.32 5.63 $.42 5.17 6.25 
European exporters !® ......... 31 Dec. 4.31 3.63 4.05 4.50 4.26 | 3.75 4.42 3.90 3.80 
North America .........--2065 34 Dec. 14.25 16.05 14,60 14.79 16.84 16.42 15.66 16.10 18.00 
SAWN HARDWOOD 
European importers ** ......... 31 Dec. 1.29 1.13 1.06 1.22 1.29 1,24 1.25 1.19 1.26 
European exporters? ......... 31 Dec. 0.31 0.28 0.27 0.32 0.47 0.45 0.41 0.39 0.38 
North America .............05 34 Dee. 7,90 7.90 9.54 7.85 8.76 8.64 8.53 9.24 9.42 


Nore: Quantities shown include normal carry-over stocks. 


1 Excluding Mainland China. - ? Barley, oats, maize, sorghum and rye. - > Maize and sorghum, 1 October. - * Austria, Belgium, 
Finland, Western Germany, Ireland, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, and (from 1957) France. - * Manufac- 
turers’ stocks and CCC uncommitted supplies. - * Cottonseed, 1 August. - 7 Including also Colombia, Ivory Coast, Uganda and United 


States. ~ 


° Fjue-cured types, 1 July. - ? Excluding the U.S.S.R., eastern Europe and Mainland China, and including estimates of cotton 


afloat. - '* Including estimates of rubber afloat, but excluding strategic stockpiles. ~ t' United States and Canadian mills and United States 


consumers. - ' Belgium-Luxembourg, 


Denmark, Western Germany, Netherlands, 


Switzerland, United Kingdom. - '* Austria, Norway, 


Sweden, Yugoslavia. - '¢ Belgium-Luxembourg, Western Germany, United Kingdom. - '* Austria and Yugoslavia. 


where consumption, although rising, is lagging behind 
production. 

The wheat stocks of the four major exporting 
countries are expected to have increased by about 
4 percent to a new record level by the end of the 
1960/61 season. With increased exports, including 
substantial shipments to Mainland China, Canada 
and Australia should end the year with their stocks 
unchanged, in spite of large 1960/61 crops. In Ar- 
gentina, a small crop may bring a sharp fall in the 
level of stocks. The stocks in the United States, 
however, where the harvest was the second largest on 
record, are expected to rise by another 2.7 million 
tons. 

United States stocks of coarse grains, which have 
increased by an average of some 6-7 million tons a 
year over the past decade, are likely to have risen 
by almost 10 million tons during 1960/61. Maize 
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and grain sorghum again account for almost all of 
the additional carry-over. Although, in relation to 
both production and domestic consumption, the 
stocks of coarse grains are less heavy than those of 
wheat, they bulk much larger in relation to the 
comparatively small international trade in coarse 
grains. Their disposal in international markets is 
also rendered more difficult by the fact that 80 per- 
cent of all exports of coarse grains go to western 
Europe, where production is rising. 

The chronic tendency of dairy production in the 
more developed countries to exceed consumption 
at current prices, which had been temporarily halted 
in 1959 by the effects of drought in Europe, reassert~ 
ed itself in 1960. Most of the additional milk pro- 
duction was converted into butter, and butter stocks 
rose steeply in all main producing countries, partic- 
ularly in western Europe, where they doubled dur- 


ing 1960. United States Government stocks of dried 
skim milk, which had been temporarily exhausted 
in 1959, increased again in 1960, and donations from 
them were resumed in April 1960. By the end of 
1960, the total stocks of dried skim milk (commercial 
and government) held in the United States had reach- 
ed their highest level since 1953. 

The interruption of the trade between Cuba and 
the United States in 1960 was followed by a sub- 
stantial increase in imports of sugar from Cuba by 
the U.S.S.R. and Mainland China. There was, 
however, a large excess of world production over 
consumption in 1960/61, and it is estimated that 
world sugar stocks will have increased by nearly 
30 percent by the end of the season. 

Coffee production has now reached so high a 
level that stocks continued to accumulate even though 
the 1960/61 world crop was nearly one sixth lower 
than that of 1959/60. The regulation of exports by 
quotas under the International Coffee Agreement has 
succeeded in avoiding a collapse of the market, but 
at some 3.5-3.6 million tons, the carry-over is now 
well in excess of the annual world consumption. 
In 1960/61, moreover, for the first time since the war, 
stocks of coffee were beginning to accumulate also 
in the Robusta producing countries of Africa. 

Cocoa consumption had by 1960 recovered from 
the adverse effects of the high prices in 1957-58, 
and the continuing fall in prices induced a further 
rise in 1961. Production has, however, risen very 
rapidly over the past three seasons, and the 1960/ 
61 crop is estimated to have exceeded the grindings 
in 1961 by some 150-170,000 tons. There are no 
reliable statistics of stocks of cocoa beans, but stocks 
in importing countries have risen and manufacturers’ 
stocks in the main consuming countries may be 
estimated to have reached at least four months’ 
consumption requirements by the end of 1960. 

Cotton stocks have now fallen to what may be 
considered normal proportions (6-7 months’ con- 
sumption), though they are still unevenly distributed 
among the principal exporting and importing coun- 
tries, with the result that there are local surpluses 
and shortages. 

For forest products, the demand for sawnwood 
was lower in North America in 1960, reflecting the 
reduced level of economic activity, and total stocks 
of sawnwood in the United States rose by 7 percent. 
Markets were also unfavorable for Canadian produc- 
ers, in spite of increased exports to Europe, and mill 
inventories increased to the point where there were 
some reductions in production. In Europe, with 
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softwood trading at high levels, stocks in exporting 
countries fell, and by the end of the year importers 
had large stocks of sawn softwood on hand. Hard- 
wood stocks were on the high side in both exporting 
and importing countries in Europe. 

Figure IJ-3, based on a price-weighted index 
of all the stocks (except forest products) included 
in Table II-5, gives a rough indication of the over- 
all world stock situation. It appears that the in- 
crease in [960/61 was slightly larger than the year 
before, and that world stocks are now more than 
twice as great as in 1952, which was approximately 
the beginning of the postwar accumulation of sur- 
pluses. With the rise in stocks of butter in western 
Europe and of coffee in producing countries in the 
less developed regions, there has been some reduction 
in the proportion of total stocks located in North 
America, but it is estimated that this proportion 
is still about 70 percent. In the United States, the 
total value of stocks held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has hardly changed since the sharp 
increase of 1958/59, as decreased holdings of cotton 
and tobacco have offset the continued rise in grain 
stocks (Annex Table 12). 


Ficure IJI-3. - INDICES OF THE MAIN STOCKS OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS IN THE WORLD AND IN Norte AMERICA 
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Economic activity and the demand for agricultural products 


Recent trends in economic activity have diverged 
sharply as between North America and most of the 
other industrialized countries. In 1960 the two 
North American economies tended to be stagnant 
or in a mild recession, but in most countries of west- 
ern Europe, as well as Japan, economic activity 
continued to expand rapidly. During the first half 
of 1961, however, the United States recession ap- 
peared to have run its course, while in some Euro- 
pean countries there were signs that economic ex- 
pansion was slowing down. 

In the United States, the gross national product in 
1960 was only about 3 percent (at constant prices) 
more than in 1959, when it had recovered by 7 per- 
cent. Industrial production, which after the 1957- 
58 recession had risen by 14 percent in 1959, fell 
gradually during 1960 and reached a bottom in the 
first quarter of 1961 at a level some 7 percent less 
than a year earlier. In April and May 1961 it was 
rising again. In spite of particularly severe unem- 
ployment (nearly 7 percent in March 1961), personal 
incomes have continued to increase with the help 
of emergency measures, and consumer expenditures 
have been maintained, though they have not risen 
since the first quarter of 1960. In Canada, industrial 
production has been nearly stagnant since early 
1960, unemployment has risen, and the balance of 
payments has been under pressure. So far there 
have been no signs of a resumption of the earlier 
rate of economic expansion, but newly announced 
changes in economic policy are expected to boost 
industrial development and export trade. 

In western Europe, the boom which followed the 
recession of 1957-58 continued through most of 1960. 
Total output of all goods and services in the region 
rose by 6 percent in 1960, as against 4.5 percent in 
1959. The industrial production of the European 
Economic Community (EEC) increased by 12 per- 
cent, with rates as high as 15 percent in Italy and 14 
percent in France. Rapid expansion was registered 
also in many countries of the European Free Trade 
Association (EFTA), but the unchanged industrial 
output in the United Kingdom since the second 
quarter of 1960 and in Denmark since the first quar- 
ter limited the total increase for the group to 6 per- 
cent. In the latter part of 1960 and the early months 
of 1961, signs appeared of a slowing down in the 
rate of expansion in western Europe. In some coun- 
tries this reflected policies to reduce domestic demand 
so as to lessen the pressure on the balance of pay- 
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ments. The export demand was also leveling off, 
and in a number of countries there were increasing 
shortages of labor and high rates of capacity utiliz- 
ation in certain industries. In Japan, industrial 
production, which had already risen by nearly a 
quarter in 1959, increased by another 25 percent in 
1960 and continued to rise rapidly in the first half 
of 1961. 

Mainly as a result of these tendencies in the in- 
dustrialized countries, the rapid expansion of world 
trade in evidence since the end of the previous 
recession leveled off in the second half of 1960. 
Nevertheless, the total for the year averaged about 
10 percent more than in both 1959 and 1957. The 
value of imports into the United States actually 
fell in 1960, because of reduced quantities of certain 
raw materials and a smaller volume of imports 
of some manufactures. In western Europe, the value 
of imports, which had risen by more than one fifth 
between the first half of 1959 and the first half of 
1960, increased only slightly from the first to the 
second half of 1960. 

It was the primary producing countries who were 
mainly affected by the reduced growth of imports, 
and their exports fell somewhat between the first 
and the second half of 1960. As their imports at 
the same time remained at the high level reached in 
the first half of the year, many of these countries 
experienced balance of payments difficulties. In 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, the 
expansion of imports was the main reason for a 
deficit in the balance of trade, and in South Africa 
there was also a heavy net outflow of capital. Among 
the less developed primary producing countries, re- 
ductions in gold and foreign exchange holdings were 
particularly widespread in Latin Ameciica. The less 
developed sterling area countries generally fared 
somewhat better, though India’s foreign exchange 
reserves fell sharply, particularly in the first half 
of 1960. 

A substantial disequilibrium has emerged in the 
payments systems of some of the major trading 
nations. In the United States, where there have 
been substantial losses of gold, the resulting pressure 
for import restrictions and for the curtailment of 
foreign aid has been successfully resisted, but balance 
of payments considerations limited the possible range 
of antirecession measures and may thus have de- 
layed or slowed down recovery. Other repercussions 
of balance of payments problems have been the 


modest revaluations of the deutschemark and the 
guilder, and a renewed emphasis on the need to 
widen the pool of countries providing financial aid 
to the less developed parts of the world. In the 
United Kingdom, the inflow of short-term funds 
obscured the effect on the balance of payments of 
the steep rise in imports in 1960, which was not met 
by a corresponding expansion in exports. 

As with the recession of 1957-58, the slowing 
down in the growth of economic activity appears 
to have had little effect on the demand for food- 
stuffs. The available indices of retail food sales 
indicate no appreciable slackening in the rate of 
increase, and the import demand for foodstuffs has 
also generally remained strong. However, for a 
number of raw materials of agricultural origin and 
for some forest products, the slower expansion had 
quite substantial effects on the level of demand. 

In North America, the reduced activity in motor- 
car manufacturing brought a decline in the total 
demand for rubber in 1960, while increased inroads 
from the synthetic product accentuated the effect 
on the consumption of natural rubber. In most 
western European countries, although the total con- 
sumption of rubber increased in 1960, the consump- 
tion of natural rubber generally fell or remained sta- 
tionary. United States demand for low-grade hen- 
equen also fell off sharply with the decline in motor- 


Food supplies 


Figure Il-4 brings up to date the indices of the 
per caput availability of food in the different regions 
that were shown in last year’s issue of this report. 
As was stressed at that time, they must be regarded 
as no more than very rough approximations. Togeth- 
er with the limited available data for individual 
countries, however, they represent the only means 
of making some broad assessment of the over-all 
food supply situation and of determining the extent 
to which the trends in per caput production discussed 
earlier in this chapter are likely to have been reflected 
in consumption. 

The indices are based on production data (net 
of feed, seed and waste), adjusted for imports and 
exports, and weighted according to 1952-56 farm 
price relationships. Deductions for imports of animal 
feedingstuffs have been possible only for western 


Europe, and allowances for stock changes only for 


car manufacturing, while purchases of abaca were 
affected by a lower demand for industrial ropes. 
The demand for wool declined in 1960 in the United 
States, Canada and the United Kingdom, but con- 
sumption increased substantially in Japan and the 
EEC. For cotton the demand appears generally to 
have been well maintained, though United States 
consumption in 1960/61 is likely to have been about 
10 percent less than in 1959/60. 

For forest products also, such reductions in de- 
mand as took place were mainly in the United States, 
where the tapering off in building construction had 
an adverse effect on the lumber market and caused 
a fall of 4 percent in sawnwood production in 1960. 
In the U.S.S.R., however, residential construction 
rose by as much as 15 percent. Construction gen- 
erally remained at a high level in western Europe 
in 1960, though the rapid expansion of 1959 in the 
building trades lost some of its force. Also in west- 
erm Europe, the demand for furniture and thus 
for hardwoods was brisk. The demand for wood- 
based packaging materials increased further in Eu- 
rope, but in North America the trend away from 
sawnwood as a packaging material, as well as for 
furnishing, continued. In western Europe the ra- 
pidly increasing popularity of self-service food stores 
has contributed to a continued rise in the demand 
for packaging grades of paper and board. 


and consumption 
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North America, but these are of much less importance 
elsewhere. The indices are shown as averages for 
periods of several years in order to minimize the 
effect of short-term crop fluctuations and changes 
in stocks. 

It appears that, as a result of changes in imports 
and exports, the trend of food supplies in each of 
the less developed regions has been more favor- 
able than that of production. Imports of food into 
each of these regions have grown steadily since the 
war, while exports have generally grown more slowly 
or declined. Both the Far East and the Near East 
have changed from net exporters of food before the 
war to net importers in the postwar period. Thus 
the prewar level of per caput food supplies seems 
to have been excceded for some years in each of 
the less developed regions, in spite of the lag in pro- 
duction in some of them. 


Ficure II-4. - EsrimATeD PER CAPUT FOOD SUPPLIES, BY 
REGION 
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In the Far East (excluding Mainland China), 
where per caput food production is estimated to 
have regained the prewar level only in the past 
season, food supplies appear already to have reach- 
ed this level by the period 1953-57. Comparing 
1958-60 with 1953-57, there has been some increase 
in exports but the rise in imports has been much 
greater, so that in this period also food supplies have 
improved rather more quickly than production. 

In Latin America, it will be recalled, the prewar 
per caput food production was briefly recovered in 
1957/58 and 1958/59, and there has since been an 
abrupt decline. Because of smaller net exports, how- 
ever, per caput food supplies have been larger than 
before the war throughout the postwar period. Since 
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1953-57 the increase in exports has been much greater 
than in imports, so that there has been no further 
rise in per caput supplies, while in 1960 supplies 
may have declined slightly in view of the fall in total 
production. 

Per caput supplies appear to have increased faster 
in the Near East than in the other less developed 
regions. Until recently this was due to a rapid in- 
crease in production as well as in net imports. For 
the last three years, however, per caput food produc- 
tion has been declining, and only a very sharp rise 
in imports and a slight fall in exports brought a 
further rise in supplies in 1958-60. In Africa, also, 
per caput production has declined recently, and is 
provisionally estimated to have gone below the pre- 
war level in 1960/61. Imports have increased further, 
but the fall in per caput production seems to have 
been reflected in food supplies in 1958-60. It should 
be stressed, however, that in most African countries 
the statistics of crops for local consumption are liable 
to a very wide margin of error. 

The data in Figure II-4 are probably less valid 
for comparisons between regions, especially as the 
price-weighted indices reflect mainly the relative cost 
of the diet, which gives no indication of its calorie 
content, though this is roughly related to its quality. 
Even so, some broad comparisons between the more 
and less developed regions as a whole should not 
be too far from the truth. 

The increase in per caput supplies since 1934-38 
seems to have been about the same in percentage 
terms in the less developed group of regions as in 
the more developed group. In absolute terms, how- 
ever, the rise in the latter group was very much greater. 
Although food supplies have improved in the worse- 
fed parts of the world, they are consequently lagging 
still further behind the levels in the better-fed areas. 
It is noteworthy also that the improvement in the less 
developed regions has been entirely in crop products. 
In the more developed group, on the other hand, 
it is livestock products that have increased as rising 
incomes have brought a shift from such commodities 
as grain toward increased consumption of livestock 
products and other more expensive foods. In most 
of the less developed countries, however, the statistics 
of livestock production are particularly suspect. 

Annex Table 13 shows the usual estimates of the 
food supplies available for human consumption and 
their calorie and protein content in those countries for 
which food balance sheets can be calculated. These 
data cover rather few of the less developed coun- 
tries, but where they exist they too indicate that the 


consumption of grains, sugar and other food crops 
has generally continued to increase in these countries, 
especially in those with quantitative deficits in their 
average diets. The increased consumption of carbo- 
hydrates has brought slightly higher intakes of 
calories, but intakes of protein, and especially 
animal protem, remain stationary or have even 
declined. 


In a number of Latin-American countries, a sig- 


nificant decrease in the consumption of meat can be 
observed in relation to the early postwar years. 
Exceptions include Mexico and Venezuela, where 
meat consumption has increased. In the Far East, 
also, the consumption of animal products has de- 
creased in several countries. In Japan and Taiwan, 
however, animal protein intakes are now double 
the low levels prevailing in 1948-50, and still show a 
steady upward trend. 


International trade in agricultural products 


Although the expansion of world agricultural trade 
slowed down somewhat in the course of 1960, both 
the volume and value of exports showed further 
gains over 1959. The volume of exports rose by 
about 5 percent, compared with a gain of 7 percent 
in 1959 when trade was recovering from the effects 
of the 1957-58 recession. The increase in agricul- 
tural trade, however, was less than half the growth 
of the volume of world trade as a whole, which rose 
by IL percent from 1959 to 1960 (Table II-6). 

International prices of agricultural products as a 
whole, which had risen during 1959 and the earlier 
part of 1960, fell back somewhat during the second 
half of the year. Nevertheless, the average unit value 
at current prices for the year 1960 as a whole was 


about one percent higher than in 1959, and the rise in 
the total value of world agricultural exports was about 
6 percent. The tise in prices of farm products was 
outweighed, however, by a greater increase of 3 per- 
cent in average unit values of manufactured goods. 
The ‘terms of trade” for agricultural exports thus 
declined again, for the sixth year in succession, 
and the ‘‘real’’ value of agricultural exports, as 
measured by their capacity to purchase manufactured 
goods, rose by only 3 percent. 

Developments during the year thus followed the 
pattern which has now persisted for some time. 
Comparing 1960 with the average of 1948-52, the 
volume of agricultural exports has risen by 41 per- 
cent (compared with a rise of 80 percent in the vol- 


TABLE IJ-6. - INDICES OF THE VOLUME, UNIT VALUE, AND TOTAL VALUE OF WORLD! TRADE 
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Average - 1960 
1954 19 1956 4957 1958 1959 : 
1948-52 1953 38 58 ° (Pretim.) 
vce yee ee ee eee cesses eee eeee ee ene .. Indices, average 1952-53 = 100 co.cc ccc ccc eee eens 
TOTAL VOLUME OF WORLD TRADE? 
(agricultural and nonagricultural) ... 87 103 108 118 128 435 133 143 158 
TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
Volume of exports 1.6.6... eeee eee 95 102 402 109 4119 422 120 128 134 
Volume of commercial exports? .. 95 102 102 103 110 4113 113 424 126 
Average price (unit value) at current 
PVICES Loe ec eens 100 97 99 94 92 94 87 85 86 
Average unit value in real terms* 
(terms of trade) ........... eee 103 99 403 97 4 90 84 82 80 
Total value of exports at current 
PFICES eee eee ee eee eee 94 100 101 102 409 114 105 108 414 
Total value of exports in real terms “ 98 402 105 405 108 4110 101 404 107 
Value of commercial exports in real 
terms Loc eee ee 97 404 405 400 100 102 95 99 101 


* Excluding the U.S.S.R., eastern Europe and Mainland China. - 


* United Nations index of volume of world trade adjusted to 1952-53 


base. - ? Excluding shipments under special terms. - * Deflated by United Nations index of unit value of exports of manufactured goods. 


ume of world trade as a whole), but their value 
has risen by only 21 percent as measured in current 
prices, and by no more than 10 percent in real terms, 
i.e., in terms of their capacity to buy manufactured 
goods. It should be noted further that these fig- 
ures of agricultural exports include shipments under 
special terms, which during the past six years are 
estimated to have accounted for roughly 6-9 per- 
cent of the world total. If commercial exports only 
are taken into account, the rise during the past 10 
years has been about 33 percent in the volume of 
exports, their value at current prices has risen by 
about 14 percent, while their value in real terms 
has risen by barely 4 percent. The rise of about 
one third in the volume of commercial exports has 
thus brought little benefit to agricultural exporters 
as a whole. 

The rise in the volume of agricultural trade in 1960 
was due to a variety of causes. A decline of some 
6 percent in North American imports as a result 
of the mild recession was more than offset by increas- 
ed imports into western Europe, where there was 
a high level of economic activity. As shown later, 
however, there has been a steady decline over the 
past decade in North American imports of some 
agricultural products, particularly of agricultural raw 
materials, and this region is much less significant 
than formerly as an agricultural importer. About 
half the rise in western European imports represen- 
ted increased trade between the European countries 
themselves. Nevertheless, net imports into the re- 
gion continued to expand. 

The increase in European imports was matched by 
a comparable increase in imports into the Far East 
(excluding Mainland China), of which about one 
half represented food and most of the balance agri- 
cultural raw materials. Much of the increase of 
about 5 percent in world trade in agricultural raw 
materials in 1960 resulted from a sharp increase in 
purchases of United States cotton, partly in the expec- 
tation of less favorable export terms, which probably 
led to advance buying for stocks. 

Another important contribution to the increased 
volume of agricultural trade came from the sharp 
increase in imports into the U.S.S.R. and Mainland 
China. Both Mainland China and the U.S.S.R. have 
become major importers of sugar since the break- 
down of the sugar agreement between the United 
States and Cuba. Shipments from Cuba to these 
countries in 1960 amounted to some 2 million tons. 
Moreover, following the disastrous 1960 harvest, 
Mainland China purchased large quantities of wheat 
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and barley, mainly from Canada and Australia. To- 
tal grain purchases to mid-1961 amount to over 10 
thillion tons for delivery from 1961 to 1963; very 
little was shipped during the calendar year 1960. 
The crop failures in Mainland China had a consider- 
able effect on world trade in oilseeds and vegetable 
oils in 1960. In recent years one of the world’s 
largest exporters of these products, Mainland China, 
has now begun to import them, while at the same 
time the U.S.S.R. and eastern European countries, 
which formerly obtained large supplies from Main- 
lland China, have had to increase their purchases 
from other regions. These developments are likely 
to have an even greater effect on world trade in 
vegetable oils and oilseeds in 196] than in 1960. 

Mainly because of a strong western European 
demand, there was also a steep rise in the volume 
of trade in forest products. In particular, world 
exports of sawnwood rose by [0 percent, to 39.9 
million cubic meters, and comparable increases were 
registered for wood pulp and paper. Roundwood 
exports showed. less advance, a stronger demand for 
pulpwood and tropical logs being partly offset by 
a fall in shipments of pitprops. Trade in plywood 
and fiberboard rose only nominally. 

Unit values (at current prices) of agricultural prod- 
ucts as a whole (excluding forest products) averaged 
about 1 percent higher in 1960 than in 1959, but this 
reflected a balance between a rise of almost 10 per- 
cent for agricultural raw materials, and a fall of about 
4 percent for the group beverages and tobacco which 
resulted largely from the decline in prices of cocoa 
and African coffees. Unit values of foodstuffs as 
a whole were also about 1 percent lower in 1960, 
somewhat lower values for sugar and oilseeds being 
not quite counterbalanced by rises in the unit values 
of meat and fruit. 

The increases in both the volume and_ real 
value of exports in 1960 were largely confined to 
western Europe and North America. The real value 
of western European exports rose by about 7 per- 
cent, mainly because of an increased volume of 
intraregional trade, while a sharp increase of 16 
percent in the real value of North American exports 
was due mainly to the sudden increase in commer- 
cial shipments of cotton. By contrast, both the 
volume and real value of agricultural exports from 
Oceania fell by some 4-5 percent, while the real value 
of African exports fell by about 6 percent because of 
lower prices of cocoa, coffee and oilseeds, though 
the total volume of agricultural exports was unchang- 
ed. There was a small decline in the export earn- 


ings of Far Eastern countries, but other regions 
showed relatively little change in real terms. 


VOLUME OF TRADE FOR MAIN COMMODITIES 


The growth of the volume of world agricultural 
exports by main groups of commodities is shown 
in Table TI-7, and in greater detail in Annex 
Table 2B. All main groups of commodities shared 
in the rise, though much the largest increase of 10 
percent occurred in forest products (not included 
in the general index). For the rest, food- and feed- 
ingstuffs rose by about 6 percent, and beverages and 
tobacco and agricultural raw materials cach showed 
an increase over 1959 of around 4 percent. 

In the food group the most significant increases 
occurred in wheat and sugar. For wheat, com- 
mercial demand had, if anything, fallen in 1960, 
following generally good crops in western Europe, 
the main commercial importing region. This reduc- 
tion, however, was more than offset by a larger 
volume of exports on concessional terms from the 
United States. In the crop year 1959/60 such ship- 
ments of wheat and wheat flour rose by about 2 mil- 
lion tons to a total of 9.8 million tons, equal to about 
70 percent of the total wheat exports from the United 
States, and nearly 30 percent of the entire world 
trade in wheat (excluding shipments from the U.S.S.R. 
and eastern Europe). There were particularly large 
increases in government-financed exports to India, 


Pakistan, the United Arab Republic (Egyptian Re- 
gion), Brazil, and Poland. 

The increase in the world sugar exports was an 
unexpected result of a chain of events started by 
the interruption, in mid-1960, of United States imports 
from Cuba. Cuba found alternative markets in the 
U.S.S.R. and Mainland China, and together these 
countries imported a total of about 2 million tons 
of Cuban sugar in 1960 as against one quarter of a 
million tons in 1959. This quantity was well in excess 
of the reduction of 0.7 million tons in Cuba’s ship- 
ments to the United States. There were also larger 
shipments from other exporters, in part to make 
good the smaller exports from Cuba to the United 
States, and the total volume of sugar exports rose 
by nearly 20 percent to 15.8 million tons. 

There was a significant increase in exports of fats 
and oils, despite smaller supplies of groundnuts from 
West Africa and India and a sharp reduction in ship- 
ments from Mainland China toward the end of 
the year. Factors contributing to the increase includ- 
ed a strong demand for fats and oils in western 
Europe and North America, the recovery of copra 
production in the Philippines after the end of the 
prolonged drought, and exceptionally large ship- 
ments of olive oil from Spain to Italy. 

A poor fruit crop in western Europe at the end 
of 1959 led to increased requirements in importing 
countries and this, together with the continuing 
growth of world shipments of bananas, accounts for 
the small rise in exports of fruit. 


TABLE II-7. - INDICES OF THE VOLUME OF WORLD! EXPORTS BY MAIN COMMODITY GROUPS 


Average Average 1960 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 . 

1934-38 1948-52 9 (Prelim,) 

enna eee eee n eee eee teeta ee eee eee teen e eee Indices, average 1952-53 = 1OO co ceccciccecscccccee tenets seen etee se seneeens 
All agricultural products 98 95 102 102 109 119 122 120 128 134 
Food and feedingstuffs 97 93 102 103 111 124 127 128 134 142 
Cereals ....ccc cece eee 103 94 97 94 100 124 120 120 126 135 
Sugar woeccesseescceee 82 90 110 99 111 112 122 118 110 131 

Oilseeds and vegetable 

oils (edible) .......... 111 97 103 117 128 143 146 147 158 170 
Fruit, fresh and dried. 88 83 106 107 116 107 122 120 134 139 
Livestock products .... 1 93 104 109 117 123 130 132 142 141 
Beverages and tobacco... 86 95 104 97 106 115 114 112 121 126 
Agricultural raw materials 109 99 102 104 106 114 119 110 123 128 
Forest products? ....... 92 al 102 117 131 128 128 123 133 146 


' Excluding exports from the U.S.S.R, eastern Europe and Mainland China. -? Not included in the index of all agricultural products. 
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The smallest increase among food exports occur- 
red in livestock products. There was little increase 
in exports of meat, as the continuing growth of 
European intraregional trade was partly offset by 
smaller exports from the Southern Hemisphere. 
Exports of dairy products declined slightly, mainly 
because of lower exports from Oceania. The recov- 
ery of milk production in western Europe from the 
setback caused by drought in 1959 led to smaller but- 
ter and dried milk imports into several countries, 
but the region’s total imports of butter were un- 
changed. 

The increase in exports in the group beverages 
and tobacco mainly reflects larger shipments of 
cocoa. In the 1959/60 and 1960/61 crop years, 
record crops of cocoa were harvested in Africa and 
in the former year in Latin America as well. With 
the fall in price, consumption has more than recover- 
ed from the effect of high prices in 1957/58, but 
remains below the increased level of production. As 
a rule, no substantial quantities of cocoa are stored 
in the tropical producing countries and the volume 
of trade therefore moves closely in line with produc- 
tion. In 1960, exports exceeded those of 1959 by 
fully one fifth. There was, in addition, some rise 
in the world exports of tobacco. It resulted partly 
from larger shipments from the United States under 
Public Law 480, while Rhodesian exports, too, con- 
tinued to rise. Little change took place in the 
volume of exports of coffee and tea. 

As already noted, the rise of some 4 percent in 
shipments of agricultural raw materials reflects the 
balance between a decline in North American imports, 
and a sharper risc in imports into western Europe 
and the Far East. There was, however, a shortage 
of jute throughout the second half of the year, and 
of rubber in the early months. By May 1960, rubber 
prices had risen to a very high level, which improved 
the competitive position of synthetic rubber and 
permitted, under the price-calibrated sliding scale of 
monthly sales established for the purpose, large 
disposals from the strategic stockpiles of the United 
States and United Kingdom governments. The im- 
port demand for natural rubber, already reduced 
by the recession in the United States automobile 
industry, was thus still further curtailed and rubber 
exports in consequence fell by more than one tenth 
below the 1959 volume. There was also some fall 
in exports of wool, jute, sisal and linseed oil. 

All these reductions, however, were more than 
offset by a spectacular increase in exports of cotton 
from the United States. Mill consumption of cotton 
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in the world was generally higher in 1960 than in 
1959, importers’ stocks were low, and export supplies 
from most other major exporters had been reduced 
by smaller crops. An added inducement was an 
expected reduction in the United States export sub- 
sidy, which would raise export prices. The cumula- 
tive effect of all these factors was to double the 
volume of cotton exports from the United States, 
with only a minor increase in the concessional sales 
under Public Law 480. The total volume of world 
cotton exports rose by about one quarter. Some 
of the additional imports went to rebuild the stocks 
held in importing countries, but only a moderate 
decline in world cotton shipments is expected in 
1961. 

Similar trends were evident in world trade in forest 
products. North American intraregional trade was 
subdued in 1960, but the rising consumption in 
western Europe, together with favorable ocean freight 
rates, resulted in a substantial increase in shipments 
from North America to Europe. Thus the Canadian 
softwood deliveries to the United Kingdom were 
double the 1959 volume. Shipments of pulp from 
North America to western Europe also increased, 
but trade in the opposite direction declined strongly, 
more than offsetting the rise in European exports to 
regions other than North America. Of other regions, 
Latin America recorded an increase of 5 percent 
in its exports of broadleaved logs and sawn softwood. 
The exports of broadleaved logs from the Far East 
(mainly to Japan and Europe) rose by 11 percent 
in volume, and those from Africa (mainly to Europe) 
by fully one quarter. 

The outstanding development in world trade in 
fishery products in 1960 was the further spectacular 
advance in fish meal exports by Peru, now the largest 
producer in the world, from 281,000 tons in 1959 
to about 520,000 tons in 1960. South Africa was 
also able to raise its fish meal exports, but other 
traditional producers were adversely affected by the 
low prices and curtailed their output and exports. 

To compensate for the poorer fish meal markets, 
many producers tried vigorously to promote their 
exports of other fish products, particularly for human 
consumption. Thus, for instance, Norway, Iceland 
and Denmark were able to raise their exports of 
iced fish and, in the case of Norway, of frozen fish. 
Canada, too, maintained its frozen fish exports, 
despite somewhat smaller output. Trade in salted 
cod, which had declined for the past three years, 
expanded again, with good demand in southern 
Europe and Latin America. 


REGIONAL TRENDS IN THE VOLUME OF TRADE the mcrease in agricultural exports came from western 
Europe (largely because of the growth in intraregional 


The above developments in trade in the main trade) and North America. Developments in 1960 
agricultural commodities were reflected in the geo- thus carried further the postwar trend for agricultural 
graphical pattern of trade. Apart from a fractional exports to come increasingly from the economically 
rise in exports from Latin America, the whole of more developed regions, though the fast postwar 


TABLE IJ-8. - REGIONAL INDICES OF THE VOLUME OF GROSS AND NET TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Average Average 4960 
4953 1954 495) 
1934-38 4948-52 1955 1956 1957 1958 9 (Preliminary) 
bce eee eee eee eee e teens Indices, average 1952-53) = [00 coc ccc ccc ccc nes scenes 
GROsS EXPORTS {all 
agricultural products) 
Western Europe ........ 4105 81 103 414 125 126 138 142 444 152, 
North America ......... 61 404 92 89 of 126 137 424 429 158 
Oceania ..........0 200s 79 97 103 93 405 411 413 104 425 420 
Latin America ......... 405 4100 109 103 108 4117 4110 417 426 127 
Far East (excl. Mainland 
China) .............. 160 96 100 102 412 41? 412 108 413 412 
Near East .............. 83 87 4114 108 404 103 413 405 126 123 
Africa occa e ce cece eee 76 90 403 113 171 427 429 130 43 138 
Gross IMPoRTsS (all 
agricultural products) 
Western Europe ........ 413 95 404 106 412 472 426 422 429 134 
North America ......... 80 100 99 86 93 9% 96 97 4108 101 
Oceania .............08. 66 99 104 422 128 123 429 137 129 425 
Latin America ......... 58 91 402 106 106 102 420 421 412 116 
Far East (excl. Mainland 
China) 106 81 99 98 99 4119 128 422 427 149 
Near East... 50 ba 99 96 416 432 142 146 471 477 
CN fa (<r 66 86 103 108 4119 130 434 429 147 452 
Net Exports (all agri- 
cultural products) ... 
North America’ ........ (?) (*) (*) (7) e) 4100 4140 9 65 201 
Oceania ............0005 80 97 103 91 403 410 411 101 425 419 
Latin America ......... 415 102 411 102 109 420 4108 116 4130 430 
Far East (excl. Mainland 
China) .......e. eee 484 194 106 425 192 70 41 23 26 (7) 
Near East ........0..... 118 82 430 421 92 72 82 62 79 67 
Africa oo... eee ee eee 80 1 103 415 421 426 427 430 435 134 
Ner imports (all agri- 
cultural products)... . 
Western Europe ........ 416 400 405 104 108 420 123 117 425 128 
North America® ........ 227 26 4100 {(*) 61 {*) (9 (‘) (4) (‘) 
Net EXPorTS (food 
and feeding stuffs) ... 
North America ......... () 94 89 65 87 442 126 419 142 162 
Oceania .........66. . 87 98 407 94 106 415 106 97 422 415 
Latin America . 174 420 417 124 426 144 446 161 455 4171 
Africa... ccc eee ee eee 96 95 107 4136 123 4127 416 146 108 388 
Net ports (food 
and feeding stuffs) ... 
Western Europe ........ 425 106 103 94 103 429 419 422 134 431 
Far East (excl. Mainland 
China) ........-.006- (‘) 69 99 380 57 101 124 144 119 145 
Noar East ............6. {*) 109 56 {(“) 166 212 240 263 472. 433 


11956 = 100. - ? Net importer. - *1953 = 100. * Net exporter. 
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growth of exports from Africa is somewhat of an 
exception (Table II-8). In the period from 1948-52 
to 1960, the volume of gross agricultural exports 
from more developed regions has increased by about 
56 percent (commercial exports by less than 40 per- 
cent), compared with an increase of about 30 percent 
in gross exports from the less developed regions. The 
share of the less developed regions as a whole in the 
total volume of world agricultural exports has thus 
fallen over this period from 57 percent to 53 percent. 
For foodstuffs alone the comparable figures are 42 
percent and 38 percent, and for agricultural raw 
materials 58 percent and 53 percent. Only in the 
group beverages and tobacco have the less developed 
regions maintained their share of the market at 
about 88 percent. 

About two thirds of the exports from western Europe 
are usually shipped to other countries of the region. 
They consist preponderantly of foodstuffs (about 80 
percent by value). The increase in shipments in 1960 
consisted almost entirely of the foodstuffs which move 
mainly in intraregional trade: cattle, meat, feed 
grains, wine and olive oil. In North America, the 
large rise in cotton exports accounted for about 
70 percent of the increase in exports in 1960, and 
larger exports of cereals (mainly wheat under special 
terms) for most of the remainder, though there was 
also some rise in exports of soybeans and tobacco, 
mainly to Europe. 

In other regions there was some shift in the com- 
modity pattern of exports. Thus in Oceania there 
was an increase in wheat shipments, but not enough 
to compensate for smaller exports of wool, dairy 
products and beef. In Latin America, large in- 
creases in exports of sugar and cocoa, together with 
smaller increases for some other commodities, rath- 
er more than made good smaller exports of meat 
and wool from the southern countries and of cotton 


from Central America, all due to some fail in produc- 
tion. There was also some decline in exports of 
raw materials from other regions, of rubber and jute 
from the Far East, of cotton from the Near East, 
and cotton and wool from Africa. Exports of oil- 
seeds from Africa also declined, but these reductions 
were offset by the rise in the volume of cocoa exports 
already mentioned. 

Apart from North America and Oceania, all regions 
increased their agricultural imports in 1960.2 In 
volume, however, some 90 percent of the increase 
represented larger shipments to western Europe and 
the Far East. As in the case of exports, the develop- 
ments in 1960 were a continuation of trends which 
have brought about a considerable change in the 
pattern of world imports during the past decade 
(Table H-9). Western Europe remains by far the 
largest importing region, accounting for more than 
half the total volume of world agricultural imports. 
During the past 10 years, however, this region has 
become a relatively larger importer of the commodity 
group beverages and tobacco (now considerably 
exceeding North America) and a marginally smaller 
importer of foodstuffs and agricultural raw materials. 

The total volume of North American agricultural 
imports has shown some fluctuations, but no signific- 
ant trend up or down during the past 10 years, and 
in all the main categories the region now accounts 
for an appreciably smaller share of world trade than 
before. The fall in the share of world trade has 
been particularly sharp in the raw materials group, 
where the volume of imports in 1960 had fallen by 
40 percent from the average of 1948-52. The fall 
occurred mainly in wool and_ rubber. 

In contrast, the Far Eastern region has become 


_ * Oceania, however, is no more than a marginal agricultural 
importer of a few special products such as tea and accounts for 
less than I percent of the total volume of world agricultural imports. 


TABLE L-9. - SHARE OF WORLD! AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS, 1948-52 AND 1960, BY REGIONS 


All agriculcural products Food and feedingstuffs Beverages and tobacco Raw materials 

1948-52 1960 1948-52 1960 1948-52 1960 1948-52 1960 
Sa POCO coc eee EEE EES 

Western Europe ......cceeeeeee 55 56 58 56 43 51 60 59 
North America .......... cece ee 22. 16 12 41 45 37 23 tt 
Far East (excluding Mainland China) 12 17 16 18 2 2 13 25 
Other regions... .. cece eee 1 1 14 15 10 10 4 5 
TOTAL ...cce eee es 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


7 Excluding imports into the U.S.S.R., eastern Europe and Mainland China. - ? Latin America, Oceania, the Near East and Africa. 
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a considerably larger importer of agricultural commod- 
ities, and now has a volume of gross imports com- 
parable with those of North America. The growth 
of food imports during the past decade has appre- 
clably exceeded the growth of world trade in these 
commodities, and there has been a still more strik- 
ing increase in imports of raw materials. This latter 
rise largely reflects the growth of manufacturing 
industry in Japan, India and some other countries. 
In 1960, Far Eastern imports of agricultural raw 
materials accounted for one quarter of the world 
total and were more than twice as large as those 
of North America. 

The reduction in the agricultural imports of North 
America from 1959 to 1960 was in part due to smaller 
consumption and stock depletion of agricultural raw 
materials, associated with the economic recession. 
Another factor was the decline in the imports of 
beef and cattle, which had risen temporarily during 
the cyclical fall in the United States cattle slaughter 
in 1957-59. 

In the Far East, there was a rise of 18 percent 
during the year in total agricultural imports and of 
15 percent in foodstuffs which make up about 
60 percent of the total. There were some increases 
in imports of wheat, rice, maize, sugar and vegetable 
oils. Much of the increase, however, came from 
larger imports of cotton, mainly to India and Japan, 
of wool mainly to Japan, and of jute mainly to India. 
Of the other net exporting regions, the changes in 
the over-all volume of imports into Oceania, the 
Near East and Africa reflect minor changes in a 
number of commodities. There were moderate in- 
creases in the total volume of agricultural imports 
into the Near East, where the quantity of cereal 
imports again rose, and in Africa, where imports 
of cotton, wine and a number of foodstuffs were 
higher than in 1959. In Oceania, the total volume 
of agricultural imports was unchanged. None of 
these three regions, however, is from the global 
point of view an important agricultural importer. 

Tn western Europe, the main agricultural net im- 
porting region, the gap between gross imports and 
gross exports continued to widen, despite the rapid 
rise in agricultural trade between the countries of 
the region. The volume of the region’s net agricul- 
tural imports now exceeds the 1952-53 average by 
nearly 30 percent, about half of the increase being 
accounted for by larger net imports of foods and 
feedingstuffs (Figure II-5). 

Of the net exporting regions, the steep rise in the 
net exports from North America, which more than 
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trebled between 1959 and 1960, reflects both the lack 
of growth in the volume of imports and a resumption 
of the rise in agricultural exports, which had been 
interrupted in 1958. The beginning of the rising 
trend of exports coincides closely with the intensifi- 
cation of United States surplus disposal operations 
after the passage of Public Law 480 in 1954. Devel- 
opments in government-assisted exports from the 
United States are considered later in this chapter; 
in the last few years they have accounted for about 
30 percent of the total agricultural exports of the 
North American region. 

The net exports of Africa, Latin America and 
Oceania have risen steadily although less steeply 
than those of North America. In the Near East 
and the Far East, however, exports have risen less 
rapidly than imports, and the margin of net exports 
has steadily narrowed till in 1960 the Far Eastern 
region became for the first time a net importer of 
agricultural products. 

This change in the agricultural trading position 
of the Far East is thus the culmination of a develop- 
ment covering the whole postwar period. Before 
the war, the region was a major net exporter of agri- 
cultural products, including foodstuffs. Since the 
war, the growth of food production in the region 
as a whole has not, until 1960/61, been sufficient to 
make good the setback of the war years. Although 
the food exporting countries of the region have step- 
ped up their shipments since the early 1950s, the 
region’s food deficit, met by imports from outside 
the region, has gradually risen. At the same time, 
while the volume of the region’s raw material ex- 
ports has remained more or less constant since the 
early 1950s and that of beverages and tobacco has 
risen only moderately, its raw material imports, as 
already noted, have risen steeply. In 1960 the vo- 
lume of gross imports of raw materials was more 
than twice as high as the 1948-52 average, and the 
region as a whole became a net importer of agricul- 
tural raw materials as well as of foodstuffs. 

There was also a further reduction in the net agri- 
cultural exports of the Near East, which in 1960 
equalled only two thirds of their average volume in 
1952-53. The main reason for the change has been 
the rapid rise m the region’s gross agricultural im- 
ports, which in 1959-60 exceeded the 1952-53 average 
by three-quarters, compared with an increase of only 
one quarter in the gross exports. The rise in im- 
ports is due mainly to larger imports of cereals, 
particularly into the United Arab Republic (Egyp- 
tian Region) and into Israel, though a number of 


Ficure IJI-5. - NET TRADE! IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, BY REGION 
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other countries have also had to import grains be- 
cause of poor harvests during the recent drought 
years. 


PRICE LEVELS ON INTERNATIONAL MARKETS 


Prices of farm products as a whole on international 
markets began a slow rise in the first months of 1959 
which reached a peak coward the middle of 1960, 
but then again declined. Both the rise and the sub- 
sequent fall were due primarily to the movement 
in prices of agricultural raw materials (Figure H-6). 
Prices of food and feedingstuffs, and still more those 
of the group beverages and tobacco, showed an 
almost continuous downward trend throughout 1959 
and 1960 which in general reflected the heavy sup- 
plies on world markets. 


Ficure -6. - INDICES OF AVERAGE EXPORT UNIT VALUES 
(AVERAGE PRICES) OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS IN WORLD 
TRADE, BY COMMODITY GROUPS 
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In each of the main groups there were, of course, 
considerable differences between individual commod- 
ities, and some of these are shown in Figure I-7 
and in Annex Table 14. Thus among cereals, wheat 
prices remained fairly stable, while prices of coarse 
grains, although they averaged about the same in 
1960 as in 1959, rose temporarily in early 1960 as 
a result of the strong European demand. Prices 
of rice averaged rather less than in 1959, particularly 
for the lower qualities, because of heavier supplies. 

Unit values of sugar were also lower in 1960 than 
the year before. Sugar prices in the “free ” market 
were appreciably above the low 1959 level. There 
was, however, a sharp fall in the average export 
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unit values of sugar from Cuba, the largest exporter, 
caused by the loss of the high-value United States 
market for a large part of ‘he 1960 export. 

Some decline in the price level of fats and oils 
was mainly due to a sharp fall from the high 1959 
prices of copra and coconut oil as larger supplies 
became available in southeast Asia. Prices of dairy 
products similarly declined during 1960 as western 
European milk production recovered from the effects 
of the previous year’s drought. 

The lower export unit values in the beverage and 
tobacco group were due mainly to a fall in cocoa 
prices following the heavy crops harvested in 1959/60 
and 1960/61. The 1960 average price of Ghana 
cocoa at New York was, at 28.4 cents a pound, more 
than one fifth less than in 1959. There was also a 
fall in prices of Robusta coffees, reflecting the pressure 
of large supplies from the fast rising output in Africa, 
and active competition for markets between Afri- 
can producting countries who, until October 1960, 
were not members of the International Coffee Agree- 
ment. Prices of Latin-American coffees were well 
maintained owing to the regulation of exports under 
the agreement. Tea prices averaged slightly higher 
in 1960 than in the two preceding years, mainly be- 
cause of concern about the effects of drought in 
India and Pakistan. 

Prices of raw materials underwent rather marked 
changes during the course of 1960. In the first half 
of the year, the prices of both rubber and jute reached 
very high levels, reflecting a shortage of readily 
available supplies of rubber and poor crop prospects 
for jute. Subsequently rubber prices fell steeply as 
demand began to fall off and as supplies were increas- 
ed by disposals from the United Kingdom and Unit- 
ed States strategic stocks. By the end of the year, 
the sharp increase in prices in 1959 and early 1960 
had been completely lost, and the December average 
price of No. | R.S.S. at Singapore, M$ 0.86 a pound, 
was 25 percent lower than in January of the same 
year. The average unit value of rubber exports, 
however, exeeded that of 1959 by about 12 percent. 
Jute prices, too, fell rapidly for a while in mid-1960 
but, contrary to rubber, they resumed their rise again 
in the third quarter of the year, and reached record 
levels by early 1961, twice as high as at the beginning 
of 1960. However, as the volume of trade was low 
when prices were highest, the increase of about one 
quarter in average unit value from 1959 to 1960 was 
considerably less than would be indicated by price 
quotations. 

Cotton prices, which had fallen steadily for some 


Ficure II-7. - AVERAGE EXPORT UNIT VALUES (AVERAGE PRICES) OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS IN WORLD TRADE 
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years since 1956, turned upward again in 1959. With 
the continued strong demand, the prices of medium 
staple varieties continued to rise in 1960, and those 
of long staple varieties maintained the level reached 
early in the year. The average export unit value for 
all cotton exceeded the 1959 level by 6 percent. World 
consumption of wool continued to rise in 1960, but 
import demand was reduced by a smaller consumption 
in the United States, the United Kingdom and Can- 
ada, and a reduction of stocks in these and some 
other countries. Prices therefore tended to fall after 
the first quarter of the year. For the entire year, 
however, they averaged rather above the 1959 level. 

The price movement of forest products in 1960 
reflected the divergent tendencies in the European and 
North American economies. In Europe, sawn soft- 
wood prices started to improve in mid-1959, and by 
early 1961 they stood at levels close to the 1957 peak. 
Over the same period corresponding prices in the 
United States moved steadily downward, nearing, by 
early 1961, the level of early 1958. Sawn hardwood 
and plywood prices in Europe also showed a rising 
trend, while pulp prices, which had remained steady 
through most of the year, became firmer toward 
the end of the year. 

Prices to fishermen generally remained firm in 
1960, and in some instances reduced supplies brought 
about significant price increases, as for instance for 
salmon in Canada and Japan and herring in Western 
Germany. There was, however, a continued steep 
fall in the prices of fish meal, mainly because of 


the rapid increase in output. A low point was 
reached in the United States in the summer of 1960. 
Toward the end of the year there were some signs 
of a recovery, due partly to an agreement between 
the leading manufacturers in exporting countries 
in October to establish export quotas, and partly 
to the expectation that consumption will, in the short 
run, be stimulated by the present low prices. 


EARNINGS FROM AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


For most commodities in 1960, prices moved in 
an opposite direction from changes in the volume 
of trade. The two factors thus tended to offset each 
other to a greater or lesser extent in their influence 
on gross earnings from agricultural exports. For 
agricultural products as a whole and also for food- 
stuffs, prices showed no marked change, and the 
total value of exports therefore increased more or 
less proportionately to the rise in volume (Table 
WJ-10). For the group beverages and tobacco, the 
fall in prices roughly offset the increase in volume, 
and a rise of 4 percent in shipments brought only 
an increase of 1 percent in returns (at current prices). 
For raw materials, however, where there was a con- 
siderable strengthening of import demand, both the 
volume of exports and average prices were higher 
in 1960 than the year before. In this group a rise 
of 4 percent in volume brought an increase of 11 
percent in export earnings (at current prices). 


Taste [- 10. - INDICES OF THE VOLUME AND VALUE AT CURRENT PRICES OF WORLD! AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS BY MAIN 
COMMODITY GROUPS 


1960 Changes 
Average Average : 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 (Preli- 1960 
1934-38 | 1948.52 minary) | over 1959 
vee cece ects eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees woe. Indices, 1952-53 average = 100 oc. ccc cece ect e eee c cece ee ecenees | Percent 
ALL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
120 128 134 +5 
105 108 114 + 6 
128 134 142 + 6 
112 117 122 +4 
112 121 126 +4 
112 104 105 +1 
110 123 128 + 4 
87 7 108 +11 


' Excluding the U.S.S.R.. eastern Europe, and Mainland China. - ? At current prices. 
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From the point of view of the producing countries, 
however, the current prices of their agricultural 
exports are less significant than their purchasing power 
for the goods which they customarily. import, -ie., 
what is known as their terms of trade. A full examin- 
ation of changes in terms of trade of individual 
countries is outside the scope of this report. A rough 
idea of the terms of trade of agricultural exporters 
in general, however, can be gained from a compar- 
ison of changes in the export unit values of agricul- 
tural primary products with those in the average ex- 
port unit value of manufactured goods (Annex 
Table 15). The latter, as already pointed out, increased 
by 3 percent in 1960. As a result, the average unit 
value of all agricultural exports, which at current 
prices had increased slightly, fell by 2 percent in 
real terms to its lowest postwar level. The real 
prices of foods and feedingstuffs and of beverages 
and tobacco also fell, by 4 and 7 percent, respectively, 
and the increase of 10 percent in prices of agricultural 
raw materials at current prices was reduced in real 
terms to an increase of 7 percent. The average unit 
value of forest products in real terms remained un- 
changed from 1959. 

If the total value of agricultural exports is adjusted 
in the same way to allow for changes in the relative 
prices of farm products and manufactured goods on 
world markets, a rough indication is obtained of 
the real value of earnings from agricultural ex- 
ports, i.c., what volume of manufactured goods they 
would purchase. This is shown for each of the main 
regions in Table II-l11. This oversimplified method 
of estimating real values from values at current prices 
does not, of course, take into account the consider- 
able differences in the composition of the imports 
of the various regions, which may substantially 
affect their terms of trade. For example, a large 
part of the imports of western Europe, North America 
and the Far East consists of agricultural products, 
while the origin and composition of nonagricultural 
imports and their unit values will vary considerably 
from country to country. The indices of the real 
value of regional exports and the terms of trade of 
each region in Table JJ-11 are therefore no more 
than rough approximations. For all exporters com- 


bined and for all regions but two (the Near East - 


and Latin America) the terms of trade for agricultural 
exports in 1960 were less favorable than in 1959, and 
thus either reduced the gains from a larger volume 
of exports, as in western Europe and North America, 
or aggravated the losses caused by a fall in volume, 
‘as in Oceania, the Far East and Africa. 
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Earnings in real terms from agricultural exports 
increased sharply in 1960 in western Europe and North 
America, mainly because of the larger volume of 
shipments, though the indices for the latter region 
include a considerable share of noncommercial ex- 
ports. A small increase in real earnings from agri- 
cultural exports in the Near East, on the other hand, 
was due entirely to an improvement in price relation- 
ships. A fall both in shipments and prices contribut- 
ed to a reduction of some 5 percent in export earnings 
in Oceania, but declines of 2 percent in the Far East 
and of 5 percent in Africa resulted entirely from lower 
prices. In Latin America, there was little change 
from 1959. 

The short-term changes from 1959 to 1960 are 
less significant, however, than the longer-term trends 
indicated in the Table. Not too much significance 
should be attached to differences between regions 
in the rate of fall in the terms of trade, both because 
of the limitations of the estimates already mentioned, 
and because the indices are considerably influenced 
by the hazard of price relationships in the base 
period 1952-53. The widespread and continuing 
decline in the terms of trade, and the failure of earn- 
ings in all regions to keep pace with the growth of 
the volume of exports, however, are unmistakable. 


EXPORTS ON SPECIAL TERMS * 


Government-financed exports of surplus farm prod- 
ucts from the United States remain by far the largest 
component of exports of agricultural products on 
special terms, and such shipments account for a larger 
share of the agricultural exports of the United States 
than of any other country. Canada and Australia 
continue to ship wheat as donations to needy countries, 
and such shipments amounted to 234,000 tons and 
21,000 tons respectively, in 1959/60. Quantities of 
dried milk are donated for international relief pur- 
poses by some of the major producing countries, 
among them Switzerland and Canada. The supplies 
from other countries, however, remain small in 
relation to United States shipments. 

United States exports of agricultural products 


“ The exports discussed here do not include shipments assisted 
only by export subsidies or government credit. The special ex- 
port programs are characterized by the fact that the conditions 
of payment are, as a rule, particularly favorable to the importer, 
and in some cases the exports are outright donations. For example, 
in the United States program under Public Law 480, Title 1, 
payment is made in the importing country’s currency, and a large 
proportion of the receipts are in part donated, in part lent to 
the receiving country on favorable terms. 


TABLE IJ-11. - INDICES OF THE VOLUME, APPROXIMATE TERMS OF TRADE AND REAL VALUE? OF AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS, 
BY REGIONS 


eee 


Average 
1948-52 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
(Preliminary) 
Leek ence eee e nese enna nnees . Indices, average 1952-53 = 100 6. occ ccccc ccc cece ccc cccacuscsseccues 
WESTERN EUROPE 
Volume cocci cece cece e cece eeeeee 81 103 114 125 126 138 142 141 152 
Terms of trade...........ccceecaae 107 98 97 95 94 92 86 86 86 
Real value 0.0... ...cccccccc cena eae 87 102 111 118 118 128 123 121 130 
NortH AMERICA 
Volume oo... ccc cece cence anna aee 101 92 89 a) 126 137 124 129 158 
Terms of trade. .............00 cee 105 100 98 94 86 83 81 78 73 
Real value ............ 0.00. ce eee 106 92 88 85 109 113 101 100 116 
OCEANIA 
Volume oo. ccc cece cece cee e ee eae 97 103 93 105 111 113 104 125 120 
Terms of [ls [- 101 107 104 96 a) 96 81 82 81 
Real value ....... ccc cece eee neues 98 110 97 101 100 109 84 103 97 
LATIN AMERICA 
Volume ....... 0c cece cece cece ene 100 109 103 108 117 110 117 126 127 
95 100 111 97 90 1 81 73 72 
95 110 114 105 105 101 95 92 92 
96 100 102 112 112 112 108 113 112 
111 96 98 104 94 1 86 94 93 
107 96 100 116 105 101 93 106 104 
87 114 108 104 103 113 105 126 123 
116 a 101 99 100 100 90 80 83 
101 104 109 102 103 113 95 101 103 
90 103 113 121 127 129 130 138 138 
99 99 107 95 88 87 90 82 77 
89 102 122 115 112 112 116 112 106 
ALL ABOVE REGIONS? 
Volume ......cce cee e cease 95 102 102 109 19 122 120 128 134 
Terms of trade sae 103 99 103 97 3 90 84 82 80 
Real value ........ ete eens 98 102 105 105 108 110 101 104 107 


* Total export earnings, deflated by United Nations index of average export unit values of manufactured goods. - 2? Excluding the 


U.S.S.R., eastern Europe and Mainland China. 


under government-financed programs again expanded 
in 1959/60 and in the first half of the fiscal year 1960/61 
(Table HI-12). The increase was particularly steep 
in the latter period, when the value of such exports 
reached a total of $723 million, about 30 percent 
more than in July-December 1959. The value of 
exports under Title 1 of Public Law 480, which in 
recent years has accounted for 50-65 percent of all 
United States special exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts, reached in the full calendar year 1960 nearly 
$1,000 million, the highest figure in any 12-month 
period since the inception of the program in 1954. 

As a result of the increased rate of disposals, 
the $1,500 million appropriated for financing Title 
I shipments in the calendar year 1961 were exhausted 
early in the year. The continuation of a high rate 
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of disposals was, however, assured by the allocation 
of a further $2,000 million for use within the calendar 
year 1961. The latest allocation will raise the annual 
amount of funds available for Title I operations 
in that year to a total of $3,500 million, compared 
with $1,000 million a year in 1954/55 to 1957/58, and 
$1,500 million a year in the period July 1958 to 
December 1960. The greatly augmented funds avail- 
able for exports under special terms in 1961 reflect 
the greater emphasis which the United States is now 
placing on the disposal of its large accumulations 
of stocks, and particularly on their fuller use to relieve 
want and to encourage economic development. 
Most of the increase in the total value of exports 
under special export programs in 1959/60 and in 
the first half of 1960/61 was accounted for by larger 


Tapue I-12. - Unrrep STATES AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS UNDER GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS IN RELATION TO TOTAL UNITED 
STATES AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


pe 


Total shipments under Public Law 480 and Mutual Security Shipments under special programs as 
Programs percentage of total U.S. agriculeural exports 
July-Dec. July-Dec. 

1954/55 | 1955/56 | 1956/57 | 1957/58 | 1958/59 1959/60 1960 1954/55 | 1955/56 | 1956/57 | 1957/58 | 1958/59 | 1959/60 1960 
dee eeeceeeeeeees vece Million dollars cc cccccccccccecccene | seccecesecesees Percentage of total value ..1...1sccceees 
Wheat.....scccceceeeeeeeee 323 426 657 475 554 646 360 66 72 69 66 72 74 70 
Coarse grains .......0. sees ee 67 235 237 119 126 150 76 29 61 66 37 22 28 28 
Rice ...... ccc eee eens 4 45 136 45 36 73 40 7 52 73 47 36 54 59 
Dairy products 138 204 177 159 95 61 21 71 75 81 79 72 54 68 
Fats and oils........... 66 134 167 102 113 105 50 23 37 40 34 39 29 33 
COLtON woe eee ee ee eens 221 212 455 288 260 156 131 32 55 41 34 63 19 32 
Tobacco... cence cece eee 15 57 36 26 34 69 29 5 15 1 8 10 20 11 
Other agriculcural products .. 32 54 93 38 42 44 16 4 5 8 3 4 3 2 
TOTAL oo. cece cece eee 866 1 367 1 958 1 252 1 260 1 304 723 28 39 A 31 34 29 29 


shipments of wheat, wheat flour, and rice, though 
there were also some increases in the shipments of 
tobacco and coarse grains. Nearly three-quarters 
of the total wheat and wheat flour exports from the 
United States in 1959/60 and the first half of 1960/61 
were government-financed, the highest proportion 
since 1955/56, while the share of special programs 
in total exports of rice rose to over one half. The 
decline in exports of cotton under special terms, 
however, together with the sharp increase in com- 
mercial exports of the fiber, reduced concessional 
sales from 63 percent of total United States cotton 
exports to 19 percent in 1959/60, though their share 
again rose to 32 percent in the first half of 1960-61. 
Largely because of the cotton situation, government- 
financed exports accounted for only 29 percent of 
the agricultural exports of the United States in 1959/60 
compared with 34 percent in 1958/59 and a peak 
of 41 percent in 1956/57. 

Among the recipients of exports of wheat under 
special terms, eight countries® accounted for some- 
thing like three-quarters of the total shipments of 
9.8 million tons in 1959/60. India, the largest im- 
porter, received about 4.3 million tons of wheat in 
the calendar year 1960, and concessional wheat 
imports are expected to remain at about this level 
until the conclusion, in 1963, of deliveries under the 
current four-year agreement. In 1959/60, imports on 
special terms covered nearly 90 percent of the total 
wheat imports of India and Pakistan (the figure 
includes some shipments from Australia and Can- 


® India, U.A.R. (Egyptian Region), Pakistan, Brazil, Poland, 
Turkey, South Korea, and Yugoslavia. 
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ada) and 70-80 percent of those of the United Arab 
Republic (Egyptian Region), Turkey and Yugosla- 
via. There was a further large increase in wheat 
shipments to Poland in July-December 1960 and 
exports remained large during this half year to most 
other major importers, except Turkey and Yugosla- 
via, which had experienced only temporary short- 
ages of grain. India, Pakistan and Indonesia were 
the main recipients of rice in 1959/60, but in the 
two latter cases, imports under special terms cov- 
ered only a relatively small part of their total rice 
imports. Cotton imports under special terms are 
widespread. 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE OF THE U.S.S.R., 
EUROPE AND MAINLAND CHINA 


EASTERN 


The following review of developments in the 
agricultural trade of eastern Europe, the U.S.S.R. 
and Mainland China is based primarily on the publish- 
ed statistics of the countries concerned, which at 
the time of writing are in general available only up 
to 1959, Little is said, therefore, of the sharp increase 
in sugar imports from Cuba in 1960, and nothing 
of the heavy purchases of grain for delivery to Main- 
land China from 1961 onwards which were discuss- 
ed earlier in this chapter.® 

Eastern Europe and Mainland China remained 
in 1959 the main agricultural trading partners of 


‘A more detailed account of the U.S.S.R.’s trade in agricultural 
products will be found in the Monthly bulletin of agricultural 
economics and statistics, FAO, Rome, June 1961. 


the U.S.S.R. They took about three-quarters of 
the U.S.S.R.’s agricultural exports, about the same 
share as in the four previous years. Eastern Ger- 
many and Czechslovakia are becoming much the 
largest importers, absorbing in 1959 about 50 per- 
cent of the total agricultural exports of the U.S.S.R. 
If eastern European countries achieve anything like 
their planned growth of agricultural production, 
however, there may be little occasion for any further 
expansion in their imports from the U.S.S.R 

Eastern Europe, Mainland China and the other 
countries in this group also supplied 56 percent 
of the U.S.S.R.’s agricultural imports in 1959. Their 
share had fallen from 67 percent in 1955 to about 
50 percent in 1958, but in 1959 recovered because 
of increased imports of rice, oilseeds and cotton 
from Mainland China, which in that year supplied 
37 percent of the total agricultural imports of the 
U.S.S.R. For the rest, Bulgaria supplied about 9 
percent (mainly fruit and tobacco), about 5 percent 
came from Mongolia, North Korea and northern 
Viet-Nam, and another 5 percent from the other 
countries of eastern Europe. 

The fall in the share of the agricultural imports 
of the U.S.S.R. contributed by eastern Europe and 
Mainland China seems likely to be resumed from 1960 
onwards both because of the crop failures in Main- 
land China the and because of recent rapid growth 
of trade between the U.S.S.R. and the less developed 
regions of Latin America, the Near East, the Far 
East, and Africa. This trade seems likely to go on 
growing in order to permit these countries to pay for 
their imports of manufactured goods from the 
U.S.S.R., and to service loans from that country 
which in mid-1960 amounted to the cquivalent of 
some §$ 3,000 million. 

Between 1955 and 1959, agricultural imports of 
the U.S.S.R. from the Far East more than quadrupled, 
to reach 784 million rubles, of which rubber made up 
72 percent. Total agricultural imports from the 
Near East, which had increased fourfold since 1955 
to 711 million rubles in 1958, fell back in 1959 to 
566 million rubles because of smaller purchases of 
cotton from the United Arab Republic (Egyptian 
Region). There was a steep increase in 1959 in 
U.S.S.R. imports from Africa, excluding South Afn- 
ca, from 51 million to 140 million rubles, mainly be- 
cause of larger imports of cocoa. There is also 
some trade between the less developed countries and 
Eastern Europe, much smaller than the trade with 
the U.S.S.R. but none the less rapidly growing. For 
example, between 1955 and 1959 Eastern Germany’s 
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imports from India multiplied three times, from the 
United Arab Republic more than six times, and from 
Africa twelve times, from 2 to 25 million rubles. 
There was a comparable expansion of imports into 
Poland. 

It should be repeated, however, that though rap- 
idly growing, imports of most tropical products 
into Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. are still very 
small in relation to world trade. Although coffee 
imports into the" whole group doubled from 1958 
to 1959, they even then amounted to no more than 
57,000 tons. Similarly, imports of cocoa beans in 
1959 amounted to only 80,000 tons, though this 
was an increase of 90 percent over the previous 
year (Annex Table 4B.). 

The most important tropical or semitropical im- 
ports are rubber, cotton, and more recently sugar. 
Natural rubber imports of 346,000 tons into the 
U.S.S.R. and eastern Europe in 1959 were smaller 
than in 1958 (379,000 tons), but must be compared 
with 103,000 tons in 1955. 

The U.S.S.R. is both an exporter and importer of 
cotton. Its exports have recently grown rather slow- 
ly from an average of 320,000 tons in 1955-58 to 
345,000 tons in 1959, of which rather over 250,000 
tons went to eastern Europe. Imports, on the other 
hand, have risen sharply from 20,000 tons in 1955 
to 190,000 tons in 1959. During the same period, 
total net imports of cotton of the U.S.S.R. and east- 
ern Europe together rose from 29,000 to 276,000 
tons. In recent years the United Arab Republic 
has been the main supplier, but in 1959 there was a 
sudden jump to nearly 90,000 tons in imports from 
Mainland China and some fall in imports from the 
United Arab Republic. A moderate increase of 
some 10 percent in cotton exports (to an average of 
about 300,000 tons) from the U.S.S.R. to eastern 
Europe is planned by 1965. 

As to the foodstuffs entering into the trade be- 
tween the U.S.S.R., eastern Europe and Mainland 
China, there was a sharp rise in U.S.S.R. exports of 
grain in 1959 following the good harvest. of the pre- 
vious year. Total shipments rose from 5.8 to 7.4 
million tons, including 6 million tons of wheat, 
and total grain exports amounted to no less than one 
seventh of total state procurements.. The main 
emphasis in the U.S.S.R. is now on improving the 
domestic supply of feed grains, and for the next few 
years, grain exports may not rise appreciably above 
the 1959 level. 

Of the U.S.S.R.’s exports of 6 million tons of 
wheat, about 4.3 million tons went to the countries 


of eastern Europe, and this represented almost their 
total import of wheat. Most of them imported less 
rye, barley and oats than the year before. Poland, 
however, was an exception with imports of 362,000 
tons of barley in 1959, of which three-quarters came 
from the United States and most of the rest from 
Canada, compared with only 173,000 tons in 1958. 
The total grain imports of Hungary and Bulgaria 
were larger than in 1958, but those of Romania 
fell by more than one half. Imports of rice into 
the U.S.S.R. and eastern European countries rose 
from 748,000 tons in 1958 to over | million tons 
in 1959, of which the U.S.S.R. took 689,000 tons. 

Livestock products have been a critical sector of 
the agricultural economy of the U.S.S.R. for 
some years. Recently imports of meat and butter 
have been reduced and exports increased, and in 1959 
the U.S.S.R. became a net exporter not only of 
butter but also of meat, for the first time since the 
war. The increased exports of meat appear to have 
been intended to meet a shortage in Eastern Germany, 
which absorbed two thirds of the total. The other 


countries of eastern Europe have tended to increase 
their rather limited imports of meat and dairy prod- 
ucts, although Poland is at the same time a sub- 
stantial exporter of bacon and ham, as well as of 
eggs. 

Gross exports of sugar from eastern European 
countries rose by about one quarter in 1959 to 1.13 
million tons, although at the same time imports 
into the U.S.S.R. were slightly reduced. Since then 
the situation has, of course, been radically changed 
by the five-year agreements of the U.S.S.R. and Main- 
land China with Cuba for annual imports of 1.0 
and 0.5 million tons respectively. In addition, a 
number of supplementary agreements have been 
made and the combined imports of the U.S.S.R., 
eastern Europe and Mainland China from Cuba 
reached 2.3 million tons in 1960. This total comprises 
1,578,000 tons to the U.S.S.R., 476,000 tons to 
Mainland China, 144,000 tons to Poland, 62,000 tons 
to Eastern Germany and 9,000 tons to Czechoslo- 
vakia. The combined imports of these countries may 
considerably exceed 3 million tons in 1961. 


Farm prices and incomes 


Many of the current problems of agriculture hinge 
on farm incomes and prices. As is evident from 
the review. of recent developments in agricultural 
policy later in this chapter, in most of the econom- 
ically more developed countries agricultural policies 
are aimed to a large extent at preventing a further 
widening of the gap between incomes in farming and 
those in other occupations. This end is sought by 
stabilizing or raising farm price levels, and by meas- 
ures to increase agricultural efficiency. Dissatis- 
faction with present income and price relation- 
ships is widespread among farmers in a number 
of countries, and led, for example, to serious 
unrest in Denmark and France in the first half of 
L961. . 

In the less developed countries, also, farm incomes 
tend on average to be much lower than those in other 
occupations. While agricultural policy is not as a 
rule primarily aimed at raising incomes, the import- 
ance of improving the lot of agricultural producers 
is increasingly recognized, both for social reasons 
and to encourage and make possible the farm in- 
vestment required for increased production. The 
extent of the income disparities between farming and 
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other occupations was analyzed in some detail in 
a special chapter in an earlier issue of this report. 7 


DEVELOPMENTS IN [960 


Up-to-date information on trends of farm prices 
and incomes is still rather scarce and largely confined 
to the economically more developed countries. Some 
25 countries publish indices of farm prices, and at 
the time of writing indices covering all, or the greater 
part of 1960 are available for 17 countries. In six 
of these countries (Greece, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, 
South Africa and the United States) farm prices as 
a whole were rather stable and the index for 1960 
differed by less than 2 points from the 1959 average. 
In three countries (Australia, Finland and France) 


farm prices rose by 3 - 4 percent, while in the re- 


maining seven countries the index fell appreciably in 
1960, notably in Western Germany where it averaged 
some 8 percent less than in 1959. 


7 FAO. Agricultural incomes and levels of living in countries 
at different stages of agricultural development. The state of food 
and agriculture 1959. 


Changes in farm price levels are, however, of little 
significance unless they are related to other price 
movements. For example, some 11 countries pub- 
lish indices showing the relation between the prices 
farmers receive for their produce and those they pay 
for production expenses and in some cases also for 
living expenses. This relationship, in effect the 
“terms of trade” for farmers, largely influences 
both the relation between gross and net returns, and 
the ‘‘ real’? value of net farm incomes (Figure II-8). 

For farmers in all but four of the countries shown 
this ratio deteriorated in 1960, and where figures are 
available for the first quarter of 1961 they do not 
indicate much improvement. Prices received declin- 
ed somewhat in 1960 in Belgium, Canada, Western 
Germany, the Netherlands, Norway and Switzerland, 
while prices paid rose. On the other hand, in Fin- 
land and France the ratio became more favorable 
to farmers during 1960, prices received increasing 
rather more than prices paid. In Japan and the 
United States, the price relationship in 1960 was not 
significantly different from 1959. For Australia, the 
figures available cover only the first half of 1960, 
but suggest that a slight improvement in the ratio 
may have taken place compared with 1959. 

Taking the whole period since 1952-53, price rela- 
tionships appear to have moved in favor of farm- 
ers in France and Finland, and the same was 
true in Western Germany until the sharp fall in 
farm prices during 1960. In Norway and Japan, 
the price ratio has remained rather stable at between 
90 and 100. In the remaining countries the fall has 
been sharper. It should be noted, however, that espe- 
cially in exporting countries, price levels in 1952-53 
may still reflect to some extent the sudden rise 
which occurred at the outbreak of the Korean war. 

Price relationships are not of course the only de- 
terminant of farm incomes, which also depend on 
the volume of sales. The most widely available 
information on the movement of farm incomes is 
to be found in estimates of the contribution of” ag- 
riculture to the total national income. These esti- 
mates are discussed later. For obvious “reasons, 
however, they are seldom very up to date. More- 
over, although useful indicators, they cannot be pre- 
cisely related to the incomes of farmers without fur- 
ther adjustment. Only a few countries publish more 
definite information on farm income. Among these, 
net farm incomes (i.e., for the agricultural sector as 
a whole) were higher in 1960 than in 1959 in Can- 
ada, Western Germany and the United States, de- 


spite the falls in farm price relationships in the two. 
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former countries. Net farm incomes also increased 
in France, where prices moved in favor of farmers, 
and in the United Kingdom. Data on net farm 
income are available at the time of writing for only 
four other countries, in all of which it is estimated 
to have declined: by 2 percent in Australia, 6-7 per- 
cent in Italy and over 7 percent in Chile and Greece. 
Less complete information suggests that agricultural 
incomes in Denmark, New Zealand, Spain and Yugo- 
slavia also probably experienced a setback in 1960. 
The following details of changes during the past 
year in certain countries are intended to give an in- 
dication of some of the factors which account for the 
rather large year-to-year fluctuations in farm incomes. 

The net income of farmers in the United States 
increased from $11,300 million in 1959 to $11,600 
million in 1960 excluding inventory changes. Al- 
though farm operating expenditures are estimated to 
have increased by $200 million, farmers were able 
to maintain their position by increased marketings, 
which provided $600 million more than in 1959, and 
by somewhat larger earnings from nonfarm sources. 
Net farm income in 1961 is forecast at about $1,000 
million more than in 1960 because of anticipated 
larger marketings, higher prices for crops and in- 
creased government payments. 

In spite of lower farm prices, the increase in pro- 
duction in Canada brought a rise in cash farm in- 
come, including all supplementary payments, to 
$2,861 million in 1960, a figure which has been ex- 
ceeded only in 1952 and 1958. Because of the in- 
crease in prices paid by farmers, however, there may 
have been a fall in net farm incomes. 

Preliminary estimates for 1960/61 indicate a rise 
of about DMI1,000 million in Western Germany 
over the previous year. Incomes had fallen in 1959/60 
as a result of drought and of poor harvests; farm 
sales were smaller and farm operating costs increas- 


ed, Jargely because of the need for heavier purchases 


of animal feeding stuffs. In 1960/61 total farm sales 
were ‘éstiiiiatéd’ to have risen’ by DM800 million 
to DM20,000. million, and production .expenses 
(excluding investment and taxes) to have declined 
by DM200 million to DM11,900 million. Net cash 
returns were thus estimated at DM8,100 million, 
compared to DM7,100 million in: the previous’ year. 

In the United Kingdom, net farm income: is es- 
timated. to have increased to: (359 -million from 
£356 million in 1959. Although difficulties _were 
encountered in harvesting crops due to prolonged 
rains,, the output of most crops increased, and sales 
of milk and milk products, fatstock, eggs and poultry 


Ficure II-8, - INDICES OF PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES, QUARTERLY 
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were appreciably higher. There was also an increase 
in the cost of goods and services used by farmers, 
due mainly to increased rents, wages and marketing 
expenditures, but this was offset by increased effi- 
ciency in farm operations. 

In Denmark, despite an increase in the output 
of livestock products in 1960, farm returns were af- 
fected by a fall in prices of butter and eggs, coupled 
with an increase in farm costs. The changes made 
in agricultural support measures to meet this situa- 
tion are summarized later in the section on agricultural 
policies. Agricultural production in Italy declined 
somewhat in 1960 due to unfavorable weather, but 
prices rose by about 1 percent and the value of farm 
sales was nearly as high as in the previous year. 
Production costs, however, rose and net returns to 
farmers fell by 6-7 percent. In Greece, prices re- 
ceived by farmers remained at about the same level 
as in the previous year, while farm costs rose by 
about 5 percent, but a reduction in output and farm 
sales resulted in an estimated decline of 7-8 percent 
in net receipts. Depressed conditions in the coun- 
tryside led to an increase in movement to cities, and 
the migration from rural districts is estimated to 
have doubled in 1960. In Yugoslavia and Spain, 
a reduction in agricultural production also resulted 
in lower net returns to farmers in 1960. 


LONGER-TERM TRENDS 


Apart from such short-term fluctuations, a number 
of long-term trends have an increasingly important 
influence on farm incomes, especially in the eco- 
nomically more developed countries. Although each 
of the main factors is usually recognized, less atten- 
tion has been given to their combined and cumula- 
tive effect, and a review of developments during the 
past five or ten years may be helpful in putting some 
of the problems of farm incomes into perspective. 

Some of the main factors go back to the changes 
in the pattern of consumer expenditure that result 
from rising incomes. It has long been recognized 
that expenditures on food are rather closely related 
to the level of income. As incomes rise expenditure 
on food also rises, but at a diminishing rate. At 
high income levels a large increase in income leads 
to a rather small increase in the amount spent on 
food. Thus in families or communities where per 
caput incomes are high, the share of the income 
spent on food (and to a large extent on other agri- 
cultural products) is smaller than in less developed 
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countries, where average per caput incomes are low. 
The total of consumers’ expenditures on farm prod- 
ucts, which represents the fund from which farm 
incomes are ultimately derived,* will therefore grow 
more slowly than the national income as a whole. 
In consequence, the income of the farm sector as 
a whole, though not necessarily that of individual 
farmers, tends to fall behind the income of the 
whole community. Food is not, of course, the only 
item which attracts a diminishing share of consum- 
ers’ expenditures with rising incomes, but the effect 
is greater in agriculture than in any other major 
sector of the economy. 

The percentage of total consumers’ expenditures 
devoted to foodstuffs in some 26 countries is shown 
in Annex Table 16. A rough relationship is apparent 
with the degree of economic development and con- 
sequently with the level of per caput national in- 
come, though this percentage is of course also in- 
fluenced by dietary habits. The Table also illustrates 
the downward trend of the percentage of consumers’ 
expenditures spent on foodstuffs in most countries with 
the gradual rise in income levels. 

The lag in farm incomes is intensified by the trend 
toward more elaborate processing, packaging, and 
other marketing services in the more developed 
countries. These absorb a gradually increasing share 
of the total consumers’ expenditures on food and 
other farm products, and the share which goes back 
to the farmer is correspondingly reduced. In the 
more developed countries the income elasticity of 
demand for foodstuffs may be about 0.5-0.6 at 
the retail level and only of the order of 0.25 at the 
farm level. The small proportion which farm sales 
represent in total consumers’ expenditures in the 
United States, one of the countries where the above 
trends have developed furthest, is evident in Fig- 
ure [[-9. 

Only the United States publishes regular estimates 
of the cost of processing and marketing services 
and of the spread between farm and retail prices 
of foodstuffs. There the percentage of consumers’ 
expenditures on domestically produced foods which 
went back to the farm is estimated to have fallen 
from 47 percent in 1950 to 41 percent in 1955 and 
39 percent in 1960. A review of information availa- 
ble on farm to retail price spreads was published in 
the FAO Monthly bulletin of agricultural economics 
and statistics for November 1954. Since then, a 


* Other sources of farm income, e.g., from exports or govern- 
ment subsidies, are discussed later. 


Ficure IJ-9. - Unrrep STATES: PATTERN OF CONSUMERS’ 
EXPENDITURE IN RELATION TO FARM SALES FOR DOMESTIC 
CONSUMPTION 
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certain amount of new information has become avail- 
able, but the general picture has not significantly 
changed. 

Some indication of the recent trend of price spreads 
may be obtained from a comparison of the movement 
of indices of farm and retail prices (Figure JI-10). 
These comparisons of course give no indication of 
the magnitude of the spread. They are no more 
than.a rough guide as to whether it was becoming 
wider or narrower during the period under review, 
1953-60. Even for this purpose the comparison may 
be risky where a large part of the farni output consists 
of nonfood items, or where a large part of the food 
supply is imported. 

Data covering the whole period are available for 
20 countries. In only three of these — France, Fin- 
land and (until 1959) Western Germany — have farm 
prices tended to rise faster than retail prices, indicating 
a narrowing of the spread. In three other coun- 


tries — Norway, Switzerland and (until 1958) Italy — 
the two indices have shown little divergence. But in 
a considerable majority of countries retail prices have 
moved steadily ahead of farm prices, and in some 
instances — e.g., Australia, Canada, Portugal, the Unit- 
ed States — have risen while farm prices were falling. 

The gradually declining percentage of consumers’ 
incomes spent on food, and the increasing cost and 
complexity of processing and marketing services 
are the two main factors which account for the 
diminishing share of gross farm returns in total 
consumers’ expenditures. A third factor which in- 
fluences the growth of the nez income of the farm sector 
is the gradual rise in the proportion which production 
costs bear to total farm sales in more advanced 
agricultures. In economically less developed coun- 
tries the main input in agricultural production is 
farm labor, and nonagricultural inputs are largely 
confined to the costs of the rather simple implements 
in general use. In more advanced agricultures an in- 
creasing proportion of the receipts from farm sales 
is spent on fertilizers, pesticides, fuel, lubricants, 
imported feeding stuffs and other requirements pur- 
chased from outside the agricultural sector or from 
abroad. While their increased use is an indication 
that they are generally profitable to individual farmers, 
especially in countries where labor costs are rising, 
they represent yet another drain into the nonfarm 
sector from the pool of consumers’ expenditures on 
agricultural products from which farm incomes ulti- 
mately derive. 

The rise in production costs from outside the farm 
sector in the more developed agricultures appears 
to apply more strongly to operating costs than to 
capital outlays. Figure II-11 shows operating costs 
in a number of European countries, and brings out 
both the gradually rising trend and the marked dif- 
ferences between countries. Thus operating costs 
account for something of the order of 10 percent 
of gross returns in the relatively less developed agri- 
cultures of Yugoslavia, Spain and Italy, compared 
with 40-50 percent in the Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom. In the United States, operating costs rose 
from 36 ‘percent of the value of the gross output 
in 1950-52 and 37 percent in 1953-55 to 40. percent 
in 1956-58 and 42 percent in 1959. The figures are 
not strictly comparable with those for European 
countries, but they show the same general trend. 

Composite figures for 14 countries of western Eu- 
rope are set out in Table IJ-13. Because of var- 
ious statistical weaknesses and some lack of com- 
parability between countries, the data in this table, 


Figure U-10. - MOvEMENT OF FARM PRICES AND RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES (Indices, 1953 = 100) 
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Ficure IJ-11. - CurRRENT OPERATING EXPENSES OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE VALUE OF THE GROSS 
OUTPUT IN CERTAIN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
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as in Figure II-I1, should be taken to indicate no 
more than the general order of magnitude. It appears, 
however, that the expenditures of the agricultural 
sector on goods and services purchased from other 


TABLE_II-13. - AGRICULTURAL ‘GROSS OUTPUT, CURRENT 
OPERATING EXPENSES (FROM OUTSIDE THE FARM SECTOR) AND 
NET RETURN (VALUE ADDED) IN 14 EUROPEAN COUNTRIES! 


Current 
Gross output operating Net return 
expenses 
1,000 1,000 1,000 
million | Index | million | Index | million | Index 
$ $ $ 
1950-52........ 0.08, 22.0 100 6.0 100 16.0 100 
1953-55. .........0., 24.5 111 7.2 119 17.3 108 
1956-58. ............ 25.9 118 8.2 137 17.7 111 
1959 Lecce cece e eee 27.8 126 8.8 146 19.0 119 


a ee ee Se a SO nEN 
Source: FAO/ECE. Output. expenses and income of agriculture. 
Fourth Report. Geneva. 1961. 
* Austria. Belgium, Denmark. Finland, France. Western Germany, 
Treland. Italy. Luxembourg. the Netherlands. Norway. Sweden. 
Switzerland. the United?Kingdom. 
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sectors (or from abroad, e.g., animal feeding stuffs) 
have risen nearly twice as fast as the gross output. 
As a result, at constant prices the net return to the 
farm sector has increased at little more than two 
thirds the rate of the total output. 

From the limited data available, capital expendi- 
tures in the European countries appear to vary less 
than operating expenses in relation to gross output, 
ranging from 8-9 percent in Norway and Belgium, 
through 10-12 percent in Poland, Yugoslavia and 
France to 14-17 percent in Sweden, the United King- 
dom and Western Germany. Although capital out- 
lays on farm machinery are usually proportionately 
larger in the more developed agricultures, this rela- 
tionship does not necessarily apply to investment 
expenditures as a whole. One reason is that often, 
in the more developed countries, farms already have 
a large stock of capital in farm buildings, etc. 
Another is that the need to expand output is usually 
greater in the lower income countries bccausc of 
the more rapid growth of demand for farm prod- 
ucts. In some of these countries, a considerable 
part of the total agricultural investment represents 
government expenditures on land reclamation and 
improvement, including expenditures resulting from 
agrarian reforms. 

To recapitulate, because of the trends discussed 
above there is a continuing tendency in the more 
developed countries for consumers’ expenditures on 
farm products to grow more slowly and hence to 
lag behind total consumer incomes and expenditures, 
for gross farm receipts to lag behind expenditures 
on farm products, and for net farm receipts to lag 
behind gross receipts. The income of the farm 
sector as a whole thus grows considerably more 
slowly than the national income as a whole, and 
if the distribution of labor resources were unchang- 
ed, per caput farm incomes would grow correspond- 
ingly more slowly than per caput incomes in the 
whole economy. 

In fact, as is well known, this tendency is at least 
partly offset by the steady migration of manpower 
from agriculture to other occupations, so that the 
income of the agricultural sector has to be shared 
by fewer and fewer people. Per caput incomes in 
agriculture thus rise more rapidly (or fall more slow- 
ly) than the aggregate income of the sector. For 
the economy as a whole, on the other hand, the rising 
aggregate income has to be shared by more and more 
people because of the growth of population, and 
per caput incomes therefore rise more slowly than 
the aggregate national income. 


The magnitude of the fall in the farm labor force 
during the past decade in the more developed coun- 
tries is in fact striking, exceeding 30 percent in some 
countries, including Sweden, Canada and Western 
Germany, though in Western Germany the effect 
is probably influenced by the large number of refu- 
gees settled temporarily on the land in the early 
1950s (Figure II-12). It may be noted that even 
in the United Kingdom, where the farm population 
is of the order of 5 percent of the total, the decline 
still continues. 

In Japan, where the farm population had shown 
little rise or fall for a number of years, a definite 
downward trend has been evident since the mid- 
1950s; this is the first country in Asia to show a 
downward trend in the absolute numbers of the 
farm population. 

Statistics of farm populations, however, are seldom 
available on a fully comparable basis, and for some 
countries the data shown represent the fall in the 
population and for others the fall in the labor input 
in man-years or similar labor units, which take into 
account changes in the number of part-time workers, 
members of farm families, etc. Where, for example, 


Ficure JIJ-12. - EStimATED PERCENTAGE DECLINE IN THE 
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there has been a decrease in the amount of farm 
work done by the wives of farm operators, the fall 
in the actual farm population may be rather less 
than is indicated by the fall in the input of labor. 
Separate data have been included where available 
for the fall in the number of hired workers. In 
most countries, this is substantially larger than the 
fall in the total agricultural labor force. The fall 
in the percentage of farm operators has been great- 
er, however, in a few countries including the United 
States, where there has been a considerable group- 
ing of farms into larger units. 

Consideration may now be given to how far the 
fall in the farm population in the economically more 
developed countries has prevented per caput incomes 
in agriculture from falling further behind those in 
other sectors. No categoric answer can be given 
to this question, but some broad indications may 
be obtained by combining the data on the fall in 
the farm labor force in Figure [I-12 with the esti- 
mates of the output of the agricultural sector includ- 
ed in national income statistics. These are the most 
widely available statistics on a reasonably comparable 
basis for a considerable range of countries. They 
represent the net return to the farm sector after 
deducting the value of inputs from other sectors 
of the economy or from abroad (value added). ® 

Indices of the growth of total and per caput income 
originating in the agricultural sector, in comparison 
with indices of the growth of the per caput product 
for the whole economy, are shown in Figure I-13 
for 13 countries, for which data are available from 
1953 to 1959. In all these countries per caput income 
originating in agriculture has grown significantly fast- 
er than the total agricultural income. It appears 
more or less to have kept pace with the growth of 
per caput product of the economy as a whole in 
Denmark, Finland, Western Germany, the Nether- 
lands and Norway. In the remaining eight coun- 
tries the gap between farm and national incomes 
appears to have widened, though much less than 
if there had been no migration from agriculture. 
It should be stressed, however, that the data do no 
more than indicate how income has grown in the 


* It should be noted. however. that although this represents the 
main part of the income of the agricultural population (including 
hired workers and landowners), it is not the whole farm income. 
In particular. it does not include income accruing to the farm 
population from other sectors. including earnings from part-time 
work or investment outside agriculture. and it omits also direct 
transfer payments from other sectors. such as the subsidies and 
other payments made under certain agricultural support measures. 
Though this qualification, as well as the limitations of the farm 
population data. should be borne in mind. the comparisons are 


nonetheless of considerable interest. 


Figure Ui-13. - AGGREGATE AND PER CAPUT INCOMES ORIGINATING IN AGRICULTURE IN COMPARISON WITH 
PER CAPUT NATIONAL INCOME FOR THE WHOLE ECONOMY 
(Current prices. Indices 1953 = 100) 
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farm sector relative to the whole economy. They 
give no measure of how actual incomes in agriculture 
compare with those in other sectors. Such a com- 
parison is difficult, and for a discussion of the meth- 
ods which may be employed reference should be made 
to Chapter III of The state of food and agriculture 
1959. 

In the United States, where very complete analy- 
ses of farm incomes are published regularly, the same 
trends are evident. Over the decade from 1949 to 
1959 the aggregate income originating in farming 
fell by nearly 8 percent (at current prices), but the 
per caput income rose by about 10 percent because 
of the fall in the farm population. At the same 
time, income from nonfarm sources rose consider- 
ably, and if these are taken into account the increase 
in per caput farm incomes during the decade was 
26 percent. The rise in per caput incomes in other 
occupations, however, was still faster. The per cap- 
ut income of the farm population from all sources 
was estimated to be about 51 percent of the average 
nonfarm income in 1949, but by 1959 this figure 
had fallen to 44 percent. 

A few of the countries included in Figure [I-13 
make estimates of the growth of the national product 
and of the fraction originating in agriculture at fixed 
prices as well as at current prices. When this in- 
formation is available a similar calculation to that 
in Figure II-13 enables a rough comparison to be 
made of the relative growth of productivity per man 
in agriculture and in the economy as a whole. The 
results (Table II-14) show that in the economically 
more developed countries productivity in agriculture 
has often kept pace with and sometimes exceeded 
the growth of productivity in the economy as a 
whole. 


Tape I-14 - GROWTH OF PRODUCTIVITY IN AGRICULTURE 
AND IN THE ECONOMY AS A WHOLE, 1953-59 
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Finally, it may be useful to compare the above 
situation in the more developed countries with that 
in the less developed countries. There the position 
differs in at least two important respects. At the 
low levels of per caput income in less developed 
countries, the income elasticity of demand for food 
at the retail level is stil fairly high, ranging up to 
something of the order of 0.8. A considerably larger 
share of any rise in income is spent on food, 
as also on textiles. Expenditures on agricultural 
products therefore lag behind total incomes and 
expenditures less than in the more developed 
countries. 

Secondly, in almost all less developed countries, 
farm populations are still rising, though usually at 
a slower rate than the population as a whole. The 
migration to other occupations is not yet fast enough 
to offset the natural growth of the farm pop- 
ulation. Thus the total net income of agriculture 
has to be shared among a gradually increasing 
farm population and, as in the economy as a whole, 
per caput incomes rise more slowly than aggregate 
incomes. 

In short, in economically less developed countries, 
the disparity between the rate of growth of the 
agricultural product and the national product is likely 
to be smaller than in the more developed countries, 
but this disparity is less likely to be offset by the 
redistribution of the labor force between agriculture 
and other occupations. 


FarRM INCOMES AND PRICE POLICIES 


The foregoing discussion appears to have a 
number of significant implications, particularly on 
the effectiveness of various measures of price support. 
There is no space here to develop the matter fully 
and it may perhaps form the subject of a later study. 
Especial interest attaches, however, to the data in 
Annex Table 16 which brings out the great regularity 
in all countries in the percentage of total consumer 
expenditure devoted to foodstuffs. This is the more 
remarkable in that in a number of the countries 
there were sharp changes in the indices of retail 
food prices during the period covered. These in- 
creases in price appear to have had hardly any effect 
on the percentage of the total expenditure devoted 
to food. 

If the share of consumers’ expenditures devoted 
to food is not greatly affected by a rise in food 
prices, the question arises how far, and in what 


circumstances, the general expectation is correct 
that higher farm price supports can be used to 
raise farm incomes, or at least that part (usually 
the major part) which derives from the domestic 
market. 

The surprising stability of the share of consumers’ 
expenditures devoted to food seems likely to result 
from a combination of two reactions: 


1. A rise in farm prices may trigger off a series of 
increases in wages and in the prices of other 
goods which fairly soon restores the status quo 
and leaves the farm sector in about the same 
position as before. 


2. If retail food prices rise appreciably, consumers 
even in the wealthier countries may make some 
adjustment in their consumption pattern toward 
cheaper types or qualities of food or reduced 
services (e.g., fewer meals in restaurants) in order 
to offset at least part of the effect of the higher 
prices. 


If this were the whole story, it would appear 
that while changes in the level of price supports 
might change the returns going to producers of one 
type of farm commodity or another, they would not 
greatly influence the total return going to the farm 
sector as a whole. 

In fact the situation is considerably more complex. 
In the first place, these considerations would not 
apply when price support measures are not imple- 
mented by e.g., import or export controls, but by 
some means such as deficiency payments which do 
not directly influence consumer prices. In that case 
there is a direct transfer of funds from general taxa- 
tion to the farm sector, over and above total consum- 
ers’ expenditures on farm products. 

Of still wider application is the fact that nearly 
all countries are importers of at least some farm 
products. How much of the total of consumers’ 
expenditures goes back to domestic producers will 
thus also depend on what share of the market is 
met by domestic production and what share by 
imports. This proportion may be considerably in- 
fluenced by agricultural support measures, not only 
when domestic price levels are regulated by e.g., 
import or export controls, but also if price or other 
agricultural supports (e.g., subsidies on fertilizers) 
lead to an increased domestic output. In recent 
years it is probable that, in many countries, the 
contribution of price supports to farm incomes has 
resulted at least as much from their effect on 
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competitive imports as from their effect in stabil- 
izing farm prices and encouraging increased prod- 
uctivity. — 

Price supports may also have a considerable effect 
on the share of consumers’ expenditures which goes 
back to the farm sector. Processing and distribution 
costs tend to be inflexible and fluctuate much less 
than farm or retail prices. In particular, if prices 
fall because of reduced demand or heavier supplies, 
there is seldom any appreciable fall in marketing 
costs unless prices remain at the reduced level over 
a long period. In the absence of effective price 
supports, farm prices thus fall proportionately much 
more than retail prices. Marketing costs then absorb 
a larger share of consumers’ expenditures and there 
is a corresponding reduction in the share which goes 
back to the farm sector. 

So far the discussion has been concerned only 
with returns from sales on the domestic market. 
This is usually the largest part, but it is not of course 
the whole of the income of the farm sector. Earn- 
ings from outside agriculture are becoming impor- 
tant in a good many countries, but are somewhat 
extraneous to the present discussion. The increased 
income to farmers which may result from larger 
exports of agricultural products, however, is an aspect 
which should be considered. In effect the farmers 
in the exporting country earn part of the total 
consumer expenditure on food in the importing 
country. 

As pointed out in an earlier section, the recent 
growth of the commercial export market for farm 
products has been very slow. World markets are 
already heavily supplied with most farm products 
and any appreciable increase in the total volume of 
exports is likely to result in lower prices. At the 
present time, prospects of higher farm earnings from 
increased exports appear to a large extent to depend 
on the possibility of successful competition with other 
exporters. 

When, however, as sometimes occurs under price 
support systems, increased exports are facilitated by 
direct or indirect subsidies from general taxation, 
the situation appears to be somewhat different. For 
example, exports over and above what could be 
shipped on a commercial basis become possible, e.g., 
for famine relief or to aid economic development 
in less developed countries. In such circumstances 
the increase in farm incomes in the exporting country 
appears to result largely from transfer payments from 
other sectors of the economy. This also appears 
to be the case when farm support prices are maintain- 


ed by continuous additions to stocks made by state 
purchase.?° 

To summarize, a relatively high level of price 
supports seems unlikely to be very effective in rais- 
ing farm incomes unless it enables domestic pro- 
ducers to capture a larger share of the home market, 
or unless it can be implemented by transfer pay- 
ments. It appears unlikely, except in the very short 
term, to lead to higher incomes through increased 
consumer expenditures, even in economically more 
developed countries. Price supports can, however, be 
of assistance in maintaining farm incomes at times 
of failing demand or excessive supply, to a large 
extent by helping to maintain the share of consum- 
ers’ expenditures on food which goes back to the 
farm sector. Transfer payments appear the most 


direct way of raising farm incomes, whether used. 


as a means of implementing price supports, or to 
reduce production costs, e.g., by subsidies on ferti- 
lizers. In the latter case they may also help to 
raise farm productivity. 

Tt was noted earlier that, while raising farm incomes 
is seldom a direct objective of policy in econom- 
ically less developed countries, the need to increase 
and stabilize farmers’ market returns, as an incentive 
to increased production, is becoming more widely 
appreciated. The possibilities, are 
restricted than in developed countries. Because of 
the general poverty, consumers’ expenditures on farm 
products are low and inelastic, while transfer pay- 
ments from general taxation are seldom feasible, 
because of low government revenues. 

In these countries, opportunities for increasing farm 
incomes appear to lie primarily in increased produc- 
tion which, in turn, usually implies improved meth- 


however, more 


Consumer 


Many of the more important aspects of consumer 
purchases of farm products have already been discus- 
sed in connexion with farm incomes. It remains, how- 
ever, to review retail price developments during 1960. 

In general, the rise of retail food prices, and also 
of retail prices as a whole, still continued in most 
countries in 1960. Of the 71 countries for which 


‘© The operation of a buffer stock to smooth out the effect of 
short-term seasonal fluctuations in supplies is of another character, 
and need not involve transfer payments if the stock shows no 
tendency to continuous growth. 
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ods of farming, requiring larger inputs of labor 
and material. In most less developed countries, this 
is a more promising means of raising farm incomes 
than it might be in many of the more developed 
countries where an increase in output carries with 
it the danger of creating surpluses. Increased pro- 
duction in less developed countries is in fact essential, 
as is discussed later, because of the quickly rising 
domestic demand for agricultural products, under the 
combined influence of a rapidly expanding population, 
and of industrialization which leads to a propor- 
tionately still faster growth of the urban population 
and market. Moreover, many less developed coun- 
tries are now substantial food importers, so that 
there is also the possibility of capturing a larger 
share of the domestic market. 

In view of the difficulties stemming from their 
shortage of investment funds, the poverty and limit- 
ed technical knowledge of their farmers, outdated 
and hampering institutions, and often rural over- 
population, the rate of growth of farm production 
in many less developed countries has been impressive. 
It should be added, however, that in these countries 
some basic price supports, even at a low “ insu- 
rance”’ level, are particularly valuable. For, in spite 
of the great nutritional need for more food in these 
countries, the effect on farm prices and incomes, 
if output temporarily exceeds the very restricted pur- 
chasing power of their consumers, can be even more 
catastrophic than in higher-income countries. The 
surplus of sugar which emerged in India in 1955 
and again in 1960, and the sudden fall in farm prices 
of grain in 1954-55, following good harvests, are 
examples of the great vulnerability of farmers in 
less developed countries. 


prices 


indices of retail food prices are available, prices 
advanced in 1960 in comparison with 1959 in 49 
countries, remained the same in 6, and declined in 
16 countries. This is approximately the same distri- 
bution as in the previous year. In 25 countries, 
the rise was greater than 3 percent in 1960, but retail 
food prices declined by more than 3 percent in only 
4 countries. The trend of general retail prices was 
even more consistently upward, and of 74 countries 
for which these indices are available there was a rise 
in 63 in 1960, a fallin only 5, and no change in 6. 


From the longer-term point of view, in 68 countries 
for which retail food price indices are available from 
1953 to 1960, only 7 showed a decline over this 
period, while 28 showed a rise of over 20 percent. 
In 17 of these countries (mainly in Latin America 
and the Far East) the rise was more than one third. 
There was no uniform tendency for food prices 
either to run ahead of or to fall behind general 
retail prices during this period. In about one third 
of the countries, there was no significant difference 
between the rise in the two indices, while in approxi- 
mately another one third, food prices rose rather 
faster and in the remaining third rather more slowly 
than retail prices as a whole. 

In 1960, there were generally only small changes 
in retail food prices in western Europe and North 
America. It is noteworthy, however, that during 
the 1960 recession, as in that of 1957-58, food and 
other retail prices still increased slightly in Canada 
and the United States. In western Europe, food 
prices rose very sharply in Sweden and Yugoslavia, 
but elsewhere they were relatively stable and in Ire- 
land, Norway and the United Kingdom there were 
slight declines. Among other more developed coun- 
tries, prices rose significantly in Australia in 1960, 
despite the casing of import restrictions, and general 
consumer prices increased by about 5 percent dur- 
ing the course of the year. 

Price movements tended to be greater in the 
economically less developed regions. In Latin Amer- 
ica, although inflation has slowed down in many 
countries, in some the rapid rise in prices still con- 
tinues. Uruguay showed the greatest increase dur- 
ing 1960, with a rise of 58 percent in food prices 
and of 44 percent in general consumer prices. Much 
of this sharp increase results from the establishment 
of a free and unified exchange rate and from monetary 
devaluation, as well as from the decontrol of wheat 
supplies, following which retail bread prices have 
risen by more than 50 percent. The large upward 
pressure on consumer prices in Brazil stems mainly 
from substantial budgetary deficits and foreign ex- 
change reforms. In Argentina, prices are still affect- 
ed by the decontrol and liberalization policy put 
into effect over the last two years, although the rate 
of price increase has slowed to about 25 percent in 
1960 as compared with over 100 percent in 1959. 
Similarly, inflation has slowed down in Chile and 
Peru as the effects of government austerity programs 
and economic stabilization have become felt. In 
Chile, prices advanced I5 percent in 1960, as compar- 
ed with over 30 percent in 1959. In Peru, consumer 
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prices rose by little more than 2 percent, the smallest 
increase in 2] years. 

Inflationary pressures also persisted in some coun- 
tries of the Far East. In Taiwan, the retail food 
price index averaged nearly 25 percent higher in 
1960 than in 1959, because of increased taxes impos- 
ed to repair the serious flood damage of August 1959, 
as well as the poor 1959/60 rice crop that resulted 
from the floods. However, prices declined later. 
Prices increased rapidly in South Korea in the early 
part of 1960, and although the inflation halted mo- 
mentarily in the last quarter of the year, consumer 
prices rose again in the first two months of 1961. 
In Burma retail prices began to climb with the remov- 
al of price controls in March 1960, and by July 
retail food prices were more than 20 percent higher 
than at the beginning of the year. Controls were 
therefore reintroduced at the end of July and arrange- 
ments made to provide stocks of essential goods 
for release as a measure of price control. In Indo- 
nesia, partly because of budget deficits and a short- 
age of consumer goods due to import restrictions, 
retail food prices increased by 27 percent between 
January and August 1960, but monetary and trade 
reforms subsequently helped to bring about a slack- 
ening of the inflationary pressure. In Japan, food 
prices rose by 4 percent from 1959 to 1960. Paki- 
stan had stable prices throughout 1960. In India, 
a decline in food grain prices resulting from a re- 
cord stock of wheat and rice and the prospects of 
a bumper harvest halted the upward trend of the 
last four years. The Ceylon Government reduced 
the subsidized price of the rice ration, distributing 
imported rice at far below landed cost, and there 
was a 4percent reduction in food prices during 
1960. 

In the Near East, Iran showed the largest increase 
in retail prices, with a rise of 10 ps cent in food 
prices and of 8 percent in general prices from 1959 
to 1960. After a price decline in the Sudan from 
1959 to 1960, prices advanced in the last half of 
1960 and the first two months of 1961. A definite 
trend downwards in both food and general retail 
price indices was evident in Turkey, where food 
prices registered a 3 percent decline between January 
and December 1960. This was a sharp reversal of the 
120 percent rise in both indices over the preceding 
seven years. 

Retail prices continued to increase in most parts 
of Africa during 1960, though there were slight 
declines in food prices in Ghana and in Tangan- 
yika. 


Institutional agricultural credit 


The importance of farm credit on reasonable terms 
is being increasingly appreciated by governments. 
In the economically more developed countries, where 
agriculture is becoming more capital-intensive, there 
is a parallel increase in the need for credit. In less 
developed countries, the need may be even more 
pressing. Where farmers are almost without liquid 
resources, credit on reasonable terms is needed to 
finance the preparations for their next crop, to ena- 
ble them to make a modest start in adopting improv- 
ed methods of farming, and often to enable them 
to avoid selling at the very low prices ruling immedi- 
ately after the harvest, or to cover their living 
expenses from one harvest to the next. 

Since 1951, by means of a two-yearly questionnaire, 
FAO has collected regular information on the avail- 
ability of institutional credit in member countries. 
It should be emphasized that in most countries in- 
stitutional credit is only a part, and often a very small 
part, of the total of agricultural credit. In addition 
to the institutional credit received from government 
agencies, banks, etc., farmers make extensive use 
of credit from private sources, including the mer- 
chants who buy their crops or sell them farm requis- 
ites, from landlords, moneylenders and often from 
relatives. In less developed countries in particular, 
interest rates on such loans are usually very high. 
Statistics on the extent of noninstitutional credit 
inevitably hardly exist, but the importance of such 
credit is not to be doubted. For example, in the 
well-known survey of rural credit carried out in 
1952 by the Reserve Bank of India, it was estimated 
on the basis of sample surveys that institutional cred- 
it accounted for only about 7.5 percent of the 
credit received by Indian farmers, the balance com- 
ing from private sources. 

While this is likely to be an extreme case, it should 
be stressed that the data on institutional credit assem- 
bled by FAO (Annex Table 17) represent only 
a part of the total credit available, and that this 
proportion varies widely from country to country. 
Unless this last point is borne in mind, comparisons 
between countries may be seriously misleading. The 
main interest of the data lies in the evidence they 
afford of the increasing supply of institutional credit 
now becoming available to farmers in many coun- 
tries of the world. 

Information received from countries includes both 
the amount of institutional credit issued during the 
past year, and the amount still outstanding at the 
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end of the year. Not all countries are able to sup- 
ply both figures but, where available, a comparison 
between them is of considerable interest. In many 
of the more developed countries, where much of 
the institutional credit is on a fairly long-term basis, 
e.g., for the purchase of farms, for farm buildings 
or for the purchase of machinery, the amount of 
credit still outstanding at the end of each year great- 
ly exceeds the amount issued during the year, often 
three- or fourfold. In contrast, farm credit in most 
less developed countries is largely of the nature of 
short-term production loans and, where there is a 
rapid turnover of funds, issues during the year may 
considerably exceed the amount still outstanding 
at the end of the year (Table I-15). If the ratio is 
relatively high and more comparable to that found 
in economically more developed countries, it is likely 
that a good deal of the credit is furnished to the 
larger farmers on a long-term basis. In general, it 
appears that in the more developed countries the 
total amount of credit outstanding is usually of most 
significance. For economically less developed coun- 
tries, on the other hand, more interest attaches to 
the amount issued during the year. 

A comparison of the credit outstanding at the end 
of the year in a number of more developed coun- 
tries from 1951 to 1959 indicates that in many cases 
there has been a very considerable increase in the 
credit available and used (Figure II-14). The data 
are given in current values (converted to US $) 


TABLE []-15. - INSTITUTIONAL FARM CREDIT: LOANS OUT- 
STANDING AT END 1959 (OR 1957) AS PERCENTAGE OF NEW 
LOANS DURING THE YEAR 


Percent Countries 

Under 50 ‘Chile, ‘Mexico, Portugal, ‘Taiwan, U.A.R. (Egypt- 
ian Region) 

51 - 100 Argentina, Cambodia, ‘Colombia, ‘Greece, 'Mau- 
ritius, ‘Morocco, ‘Pakistan, ‘Panama, ‘*Ruyuku 
Islands, 'S. Korea, U.A.R. (Syrian Region) 

101 - 150 Ceylon, Cuba, Iraq, *Kenya, ‘Martinique, Nigeria, 
Poland, Togo, Trinidad, ‘Turkey, ‘Yugoslavia 

151 - 200 Cyprus, Iran, Italy, Sarawak 

201 - 300 ‘France, ‘Jamaica, ‘Philippines, Spain, U.S.A., 
W. Germany 

Over 300 Belgium, Israel, *New Zealand 

a 
1 1957. 


Ficure I-14. - INSTITUTIONAL AGRICULTURAL CREDIT: 
TOTAL OF LOANS OUTSTANDING AT THE END OF THE YEAR IN 
CERTAIN COUNTRIES 


(U.S. dollars per head of population dependent on agri- 
culture: semilogarithmic scale) 
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and no allowance has been made for any increase 
in prices. Nevertheless it is evident that in a good 
many countries the rate of growth far exceeds any 
inflation which may have occurred. For example, 
between 1951 and 1959, the total of outstanding 
loans increased ten times in Western Germany, more 
than five times in Italy and Japan, and roughly 
doubled in Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States and Finland. Many other countries showed 
rapid rates of growth. The data in Figure II - 14 
are presented in relation to agricultural population, 
since for many countries data are not available on 
the number of farm operators, which might have 
been a more appropriate basis. It should be repeat- 
ed, however, that the information relates only to 
institutional credit and even so in some cases is not 
complete. If the data for private credit could also 
have been included, the relative position of the 
countries would probably have been substantially 
changed. 

This comment applies also to Figure I-15, which 
shows for a number of economically less developed 
countries current issues of credit in 1951, 1955 and 
1959, also in relation to the total agricultural popu- 
lation. The distortion due to price inflation may 
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be more considerable for some of these countries 
than for those in Figure I-14. There is again evi- 
dence, however, that in a good many less developed 
countries, real though sometimes rather uneven pro- 
gress is being made in providing farmers with greater 
availability of institutional credit. Turkey, the Phil- 
ippines and Peru, for example, are among the coun- 
tries which show substantial progress. India has 
increased the total of loans issued more than four 
times between 1951 and 1959, though the amounts 
available are still small in relation to needs. 

Nevertheless, most of the less developed countries 
have a long way to go before institutional credit 
will be significant for the majority of farmers in 
raising productivity. As a rule the task is so great 
that only the government or a government sponsor- 
ed institution can extend credit to a considerable 
number of farmers. However, in the countries where 
increased credit is most needed, even available govern- 
ment funds are often quite inadequate. 

The operation of official credit agencies is often 
criticized as needlessly time-consuming. In addition, 
institutional credit often has to be secured on immov- 
able property, which many small farmers do not 
have. Despite very heavy interest rates, private mon- 
eylenders can thus often compete successfully with 


Figure IJ-15. - INSTITUTIONAL AGRICULTURAL CREDIT: 

LOANS ADVANCED DURING THE YEAR IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 

(U.S. dollars per head of population dependent on agri- 
culture: semilogarithmic scale) 
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credit institutions. If real progress is to be made, 
loans must be available against, e.g., the security 
of crops, and more emphasis placed on the integrity 
of the borrower and his ability to repay rather than 
on security on property. 

One characteristic of agricultural credit institutions 
in underdeveloped countries is that they start off 
slowly and that results are often discouraging for 
the first years. Because of the many obstacles to 
be overcome, progress has to be evaluated over a 
period of many years. For example, after more 
than 50 years of institutional credit operations in 


India, only 10-12 percent of the agricultural credit 


Agricultural policies 


Modifications in agricultural policies and programs 
were relatively numerous during 1960/61, in both 
developed and less developed countries. Most were, 
in essence, attempts to match production more closely 
to the level and pattern of demand at prevailing price 
levels, which for some years now has implied an op- 
posite approach in the two groups of countries. 
In the economically more developed countries the 
main problem has been to avoid the further accumula- 
tion of surplus stocks. Most of the less developed 
countries, in contrast, are endeavoring to expand 
output more rapidly in order to keep pace with the 
growth of demand. 

The underlying reasons for this difference have 
been discussed in earlier issues of The state of food 
and agriculture. Briefly, in the more developed coun- 
tries incomes and food consumption have reached 
levels where further rises in disposable income lead 
to only relatively small increases in expenditures on 
all but a few agricultural products. The effect 
on farm sales is still less, since part of any increased 
expenditures on food reflects more elaborate methods 
of processing and distribution. Thus the growth 
of demand for farm products is hardly greater than 
the growth of population which, although fairly 
rapid in North America and Oceania, is now very 
slow indeed in most of western Europe. Agricul- 
tural production, however, tends to increase rapidly 
in the more developed countries, for technical pro- 
gress has been substantial and its adoption in farm 
practice is encouraged by agricultural support 
policies. In these circumstances surpluses tend to 
emerge, first in one commodity, then in another. 


is now estimated to be extended by institutions, 
though this represents a considerable improvement 
over the figure of 7.5 percent for 1952, quoted ear- 
lier. In Japan, where co-operative credit institu- 
tions are now a main source of agricultural credit, 
nearly 50 years were required for them to reach this 
position. Although more underdeveloped coun- 
tries have become interested in extending and im- 
proving institutional agricultural credit, the unorgan- 
ized money market remains by far the most impor- 
tant source of credit to farmers. New sources of 
institutional credit during 1960/61 are discussed in 
the following section. 


and development plans 
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Moreover, as discussed earlier in this chapter in 
connection with farm incomes, the slow growth 
of demand also makes it difficult to prevent farm in- 
comes and levels of living from falling further behind 
those in other sectors of the economy. 

In the less developed countries it is more often the 
demand that runs ahead of the supply. Population 
growth is usually fast and is still accelerating, and any 
increases in the low levels of income are largely 
spent on food and other agricultural products. 
Production, especially for the market, is difficult 
to expand because of backward methods of farming, 
while the adoption of improved techniques is retard- 
ed by widespread poverty and ignorance, and in 
many countries by systems of land tenure or market- 
ing which leave farmers little incentive to produce 
more for sale. Because production has fallen be- 
hind the demand, food prices have tended to rise, 
and many less developed countries have had to 
import more food or to restrict exports of food- 
stuffs. 

Paradoxically, the most rapid headway in increas- 
ing agricultural production in the less developed 
countries has been made with some of the commodi- 
ties grown primarily for export to the more industrial- 
ized countries. Agricultural research and marketing 
and other improvements have tended to be concen- 
trated on these products by governments anxious to 
increase export earnings, and a rapid expansion of 
output has often been obtained. For many of these 
products, however, the growth of the demand in the 
industrialized countries has been slow, for the reasons 
already mentioned. For some of them, indeed, the 


scope for imports has also been restricted by increased 
domestic production or by the development of sub- 
stitutes. The increased supply for export has there- 
fore often brought lower prices and sometimes re- 
duced gross earnings, and for a few commodities, 
notably coffee and more recently cocoa, stocks have 
begun to accumulate in producing countries. 

In western Europe there have been a number of 
modifications in price policies during the past year, 
chiefly concerning grains and dairy products, supplies 
of which are at present particularly heavy in many 
countries of the region. Price supports for dairy 
products have nevertheless been raised in some coun- 
tries, so as to offset rising costs and maintain in- 
comes, and it is hoped to restrict production by other 
forms of control, for example by limiting imports of 
animal feedingstuffs or by establishing production 
quotas. To help maintain farm incomes in the pres- 
ent increasingly competitive conditions, western 
European countries have also continued to emphasize 
the raising of efficiency through government assist- 
ance for improved practices and for the rationalization 
and improvement of farm structures and organiza- 
tion, though it is often found difficult to increase 
efficiency without an unwanted rise in output. 

New proposals for the Australian dairy industry 
also stress measures to reduce costs, and aim at the 
eventual transfer of the less efficient farms to other 
branches of production. Similarly in Canada some 
of the provisions of the Agricultural Rehabilitation 
and Development Act at present before Parliament 
cover projects for the alternative use of marginal land. 
The Basic Agricultural Law enacted in Japan in 
June 1961 is designed to help family farms become 
viable economic units, mainly through 
improvements. 

In the United States, the new administration is 
undertaking a major reappraisal of existing agricul- 
tural policies, which have not been conspicuously 
successful in preventing the continued accumulation 
of stocks. The Emergency Feed Grain Program 
introduced in March 1961 may perhaps be indicative 
of future lines of policy if it should prove more ef- 
fective than earlier measures. Increased support 
prices for maize and sorghum are made conditional 
on a reduction in acreage and will also be limited to 
normal yields per acre, since more intensive cultiva- 
tion has hitherto frustrated attempts to limit pro- 
duction through lower acreage. Other farm legis- 
lation at present before the United States Congress 
also has several new features, including proposals for 
the wider use of quotas and for the participation of 


structural 
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producers’ representatives in the formulation of 
commodity programs. 

One of the most notable developments during the 
period under review is a greatly increased interest 
in utilizing surplus foods for economic development. 
The United States administration has proposed the 
extension on a longer-term basis, together with a 
considerable increase in funds, of Public Law 480, 
which has been the major instrument of surplus 
disposals under special terms. Proposals have also 
been made for the establishment of a multilateral 
framework for the disposal and utilization of part of 
the existing surpluses. 

In the less developed regions, most of the new 
development plans that have been announced are 
wider in scope than previous plans. Many of the 
newly-independent African countries have drawn 
up new plans, several of which attempt the comprehen- 
sive programing of the whole economy, including the 
private sector. The latest plans for both regions of 
the United Arab Republic and some other countries 
in the Near East also include the nongovernmental 
sector for the first time. In Latin America, plans 
covering total government investment are becoming 
more common, in place of earlier programs confined 
to single sectors, regions, or commodities. In some 
of the countries of the Far East it appears that the 
difficulty of expanding agricultural production suffi- 
ciently has induced a shift of emphasis toward agri- 
culture, in terms of the proportion of the total planned 
investment devoted to this sector. 

In spite of their urgent need to increase production, 
the less developed countries can seldom afford the 
incentive prices that have been a main stimulant of 
agricultural expansion in industrialized countries. 
There are signs, however, that some less developed 
countries are reconsidering their price policies in 
order to give stronger incentives to producers to 
raise their output for the market. Now that the 
supply of foodgrains is becoming more secure, India 
and Pakistan, for example, appear to be moving 
gradually away from rigidly controlled prices, de- 
signed to protect consumers, toward a greater degree 
of price formation through market forces, coupled 
with a more effective basic support price to producers. 
In some Latin-American countries, also, producer 
prices for certain commodities have been 
and consumer 
them. 

Increasing attention has continued to be given to 
reducing or eliminating restraints on producer in- 
centives due to institutional weaknesses, especially 


raised 
prices allowed to move up with 


in land tenure systems. Land reform measures are 
discussed in detail in Chapter [JI of this report. 
Developments during the year under review in the 
present chapter include new programs in Honduras 
and Indonesia, while the implementation of earlier 
measures has continued in Cuba, Traq, the United 
Arab Republic (Syrian Region), Venezuela, and 
other countries. 

There have been further increases in the supply 
of foreign aid for the economic development plans 
of the less developed countries. In the United States, 
the new administration has proposed the establish- 
ment of a single agency to take charge of all United 
States foreign aid programs, and the replacement of 
annual appropriations for these programs by firm 
long-term commitments. As the first stage of a new 
ten-year program of assistance for Latin America, 
the United States Congress has voted $500 million, 
of which $394 million are to be channeled through 
the Inter-American Development Bank. Western 
Germany is to provide the equivalent of $1,000 mil- 
lion for foreign assistance in 1961, and Japan’s 
overseas aid has also been stepped up. In the United 
Kingdom, a Department of Technical Co-operation is 
being established to co-ordinate its assistance to less 
developed countries. The new Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) 
that is to replace the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation (OEEC) from 1 September 
1961, with Canada and the United States as full 
members, will lay additional stress on the co-ordination 
of aid to less developed countries. 

An important new source of aid to less developed 
countries is the International Development Association 
(IDA), which came into being in September 1960 to 
supplement the activities of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (BRD) by 
granting loans on advantageous terms for projects 
that need not necessarily be revenue-earning or di- 
rectly productive. Many projects financed by the 
United Nations Special Fund are now under way, 
including preinvestment surveys, often essential for 
the proper planning of agricultural development, and 
research and training projects. 

A notable instance of international assistance for 
economic development is the Indus Water Treaty, 
to which the IBRD, as well as India and Pakistan, is 
a party. Signed in September 1960, it follows the 
Nile Waters Agreement reached in November 1959 
between the Sudan and the United Arab Republic. 
The treaty shares the waters of the Indus basin between 
the two countries and assigns specific construction 
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works to each, for which aid will be given by six 
countries and the World Bank. 

The effects of financial aid on the less developed 
countries can only too easily be wiped out by the 
deterioration of their terms of trade, while fluctua- 
tions in the prices of their agricultural exports can 
also make it difficult for them to sustain a steady 
level of investment for economic development. They 
are, therefore, particularly interested in international 
measures for the stabilization of the world prices of 
agricultural commodities. Following the pronounc- 
ed decline in cocoa prices, proposals for an interna- 
tional agreement are again under discussion. For 
coffee, in addition to the renewal of the international 
agreement for another year in June 1960, an Inter- 
African Coffee Organization has been established to 
stimulate demand and secure more stable prices for 
Robusta coffee, of which the African countries are 
the main producers. A United Nations sugar con- 
ference is to mect in September 1961 to revise the 
International Sugar Agreement. 

The agricultural policies of the Communist coun- 
tries are akin to those of the less developed countries 
in that the main objective is to increase production 
to meet a rapidly growing demand. In the U.S.S.R., 
following the failure to reach the 1960 production 
targets, a number of important new measures have been 
taken. State investment in agriculture is to be in- 
creased, the functions of the Ministry of Agriculture 
have been reallocated, and the system of state pro- 
curements has been tightened up. In several countries 
of eastern Europe price adjustments have been made 
in order to encourage the backward livestock sector. 

In Mainland China, where agricultural production 
has been disastrously affected by bad weather, the 
five-year plan has been replaced by annual plans, and 
absolute priority has been ordered for agriculture. 
There has been a considerable decentralization of 
commune organization, and more attention is also 
to be given to production incentives. 

The continuing trend toward greater regional eco- 
nomic co-ordination concerns both more and less 
developed regions. In western Europe, both the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC), which includes 
agricultural products and provides for a common 
tariff against the rest of the world, and the European 
Free Trade Association (EFTA), which does| nei- 
ther, have accelerated the process of liberalization 
of their intra-Community trade. A common agricul- 
tural policy is gradually being worked out by the 
EEC countries, but there are indications that unless 
faster progress can be made developments in other 


sectors may be delayed. There has been much 
discussion on the possibility of some members of 
EFTA joining the EEC, but the situation is still 
unclear at the time of writing. 

A group of 12 of the newly-independent French- 
speaking African countries have joined to form the 
African and Malagasy Organization for Economic 
Co-operation, the aims of which include the strength- 
ening and enlargement of existing customs unions, 
price stabilization, and the harmonization of national 
plans. In Latin America, the Free Trade Association 
set up under the Montevideo Treaty was formally 
inaugurated in June 1961, and a new Central American 
Economic Integration Treaty, providing for a common 
market, has also been signed. In the Far East, 
studies of regional co-ordination are being made under 
the auspices of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE), and in July 1960 the for- 
mation was announced of an Association of South- 
east Asian States, whose aims include the promotion 
of a common market. Discussions of the proposed 
Arab Common Market have continued at meetings 
of the Economic Council of the Arab League. 

The agricultural policy developments outlined 
above are discussed in fuller detail below, region by 
region. Brief notes are also appended on the main 
changes that have occurred in fishery and forestry 
policies. 


NORTH AMERICA 
United States 


The new United States administration has begun a 
reappraisal of agricultural policy and has already 
introduced a number of novel features, notably in 
the Emergency Feed Grain Program approved in 
March 1961 in the farm legislation placed before 
Congress in April 1961, and in proposals for the 
more effective use of surplus stocks. 

The Emergency Feed Grain Program aims at a 
sharp reduction in the production of maize and sor- 
ghum, of which the accumulation of stocks has been 
especially rapid in the last few seasons. For 1961, 
a farmer’s eligibility for increased support prices for 
all feed grains is made contingent upon the withdrawal 
from cultivation, against compensation, of from 20 
to 40 percent of his average 1959-60 acreage under 
maize and sorghum. In an effort to discourage more 
intensive cultivation of the remaining area, which has 
vitiated so many earlier attempts to limit output, 
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the support price for maize and sorghum will not be 
paid on actual production but on the basis of the 
1959-60 average yield per acre. It is also hoped that 
some of the feed grain acreage will be shifted to soy- 
beans. Support prices have been raised for dairy 
products and for all supported crops except wheat 
and tobacco, but particularly steeply for soybeans, 
for which demand is strong at present. 

The legislation proposed in April 1961, which is 
under discussion at the time of writing, would 
establish a system under which commodity programs 
would be developed in consultation with committees 
of producers and consumers. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture would then recommend a program based on 
these consultations which, if approved by the Pres- 
ident and sanctioned by Congress, as well as voted 
for by two thirds of the producers themselves, would 
become binding upon all producers of the commodity. 
The draft legislation provides for a variety of support 
measures, including producer payments, though the 
latter would be restricted to commodities subject to 
a marketing order or marketing quota. These could, 
however, be established for any commodity, instead 
of the limited group of commodities so far covered. 
The support price for a commodity subject to a mar- 
keting order or quota could be set at a level not ex- 
ceeding 90 percent of parity, but if producers rejected 
such restrictions it would be limited to 50 percent of 
parity. 

The new administration has from the outset ad- 
dressed itself vigorously to the question of the greater 
use of surplus stocks both for domestic food programs 
and in support of foreign economic development. 
It is proposed to put the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act (Public Law 480) on a 
longer-term basis, through a five-year extension of 
Titles J and I{. An increase in funds has also been 
requested, providing for authorizations for appro- 
priations under Title I (sales for foreign currencies) 
amounting to $7,500 million for the five-year period, 
with a maximum of $2,300 million for any single 
year, as compared with $1,500 million per year under 
the 1959 Act. Under Title II the present limit of 
$300 million in any calendar year plus the carry-over 
would remain unchanged, but the extension would 
include the 1960 amendment which provided on a 
trial basis, as part of the Food for Peace Program, 
for the granting of surplus commodities to promote 
economic development in addition to the famine and 
other emergency relief originally covered under this 
title. 

Title III (donations for domestic and foreign relief 


and barter transactions) and Title IV (sales for delivery 
over long periods on a long-term dollar credit basis) 
have no limitations as to funds or programing period. 
Under Title Ill, pilot food-stamp programs, for the 
distribution of food to needy families, are being im- 
plemented in certain areas of the United States, and 
it is also proposed to strengthen domestic school- 
lunch programs. No transactions have so far taken 
place under Title IV since its introduction in Sep- 
tember 1959, but stress is to be laid on the gradual 
building up of programs under this title. New 
proposals would allow the establishment of food re- 
serves in less developed countries which would be 
paid for only when withdrawals were made from the 
reserve. Rice, however, will now be supplied under 
Public Law 480 only to countries experiencing a severe 
shortage, following the concern of some rice-export- 
ing countries at the inclusion of one million tons of 
rice in the four-year agreement concluded with India 
in May 1960. 

Tn order to promote the utilization of surplus stocks 
within a multilateral framework, as a supplement to 
bilateral arrangements, $40 million worth of food 
commodities has been offered as an initial United 
States Government contribution to a proposed United 
Nations food reserve to be administered by FAO. 


Canada 


The Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development 
Act, introduced in Parliament in December 1960, 
provides for important new programs for the improve- 
ment of the economic position of farmers, espe- 
cially those who are unable to adjust their operations 
to enable them to make a reasonable living. It 
would enable the Federal Government, in conjunc- 
tion with provincial governments and agencies, to 
undertake projects for the alternative use of land that 
is marginal or of low productivity, for the development 
of rural income and employment opportunities, and 
for the development and conservation of water and 
soil resources. 

For the 1960/61 crop the initial payments by the 
Canadian Wheat Board, as well as the support prices 
for grain grown outside the area covered by the Board 
were virtually unchanged from the previous season. 
The Government continued to distribute an acreage 
payment of $1 per cultivated acre to a maximum of 
200 acres to western farmers, and the Wheat Board 
again permitted fariners to exchange up to 400 bushels 
of commercial grain for seed grain. 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
Australia 


In the 1959/60 season (December-November) the 
Wheat Stabilization Fund was exhausted for the first 
time, which will necessitate a government contribution 
of £A7 million ($15.7 million) to supplement its 
resources. Because of increasing costs the guaran- 
teed price has had to be raised slightly, and with the 
large 1960/61 harvest it is probable that additional 
assistance will be required this season too. 

A committee of enquiry has proposed a ten-year 
program for the dairy industry, which is designed to 
lead to the disappearance of the less efficient dairy 
farms. Jt recommends, inter alia, that future assist- 
ance should be through measures to reduce costs, 
rather than direct subsidies. A Dairy Development 
Council would be established to administer long-term, 
low-interest loans to assist both the improvement of 
potentially efficient dairy farms and the gradual 
transfer of the remainder into other types of activity. 

An official inquiry into wool marketing is under 
way, including, at the request of producers, an exam- 
ination of the probable advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the institution of a reserve price scheme similar 
to those in operation in New Zealand and South 
Africa. 


New Zealand 


Recent developments in the United Kingdom butter 
market have caused considerable concern in New 
Zealand. The rapid increase in butter production 
in a number of European countries has led them to 
try to expand sales in this market through subsidized 
prices and other devices, and prices have fallen 
sharply. The question of surplus butter and the 
policies of some exporting countries have therefore 
been raised by New Zealand both in discussions with 
the countries concerned, and in international forums. 
In respect of meat exports, the New Zealand Meat 
Export Development Company has been formed to 
promote exports to new markets. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Agricultural policy measures in western Europe 


continue to place emphasis on structural improvements 
to increase the efficiency of production. In some 


countries there have also been further changes in 
price support policies, mainly for dairy products and 
grains, with the object of encouraging a better adap- 
tation of production to market demand and of Iimit- 
ing government expenditures. A number of coun- 
tries have taken new steps to promote their agricul- 
tural exports. A sense of urgency is given to these 
domestic policy measures by the influence expected 
on agricultural trade and prices as the common 
market of the European Economic Community 
gradually comes into force. 


Domestic agricultural policies 


A law passed in Austria in July 1960, which re- 
quires the annual preparation of a ‘‘ green report” 
and a ‘“‘ green plan,” aims at securing the domestic 
food supply and maintaining an economically sound 
agriculture through direct price and market control 
measures and the improvement of agrarian structures 
and the efficiency of production. It provides for 
the setting of standard prices for major agricultural 
products after the analysis of the production costs 
of rationally managed farms. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Law adopted in France 
in August 1960 also calls for an annual report and 
plan, and indicates some of the criteria to be used for 
the calculation of support levels. Target prices are 
to be set each October, taking cost changes into con- 
sideration and aiming at maintaining the 1958 level 
of farmers’ purchasing power. An adequate moncy 
return is to be aimed at for the manpower and capital 
employed on a ‘‘normal farm” operated by two 
persons, and aid is to be given to bring farms to this 
‘““normal” size. Provisions are included to facilitate 
the payment of inheritance tax, for land consolida- 
tion, and for the establishment of organizations to 
purchase land for improvement and resale to farmers. 

In Western Germany emphasis on structural im- 
provements is continuing, with the addition of special 
measures for aid to mountainous and other econo- 
mically less favored regions and for the extension of 
small farms. In Italy, 550,000 million lire ($886 
million) is to be invested for irrigation, reclamation 
and mechanization over the next five years. 

An Agricultural Investment Fund has been set up 
in Belgium to grant loans at reduced rates for perma- 
nent farm improvements and for converting farm 
enterprises to meet changing conditions. A new 
institution for agricultural credit has been established 
in Denmark also, to grant loans for modernizing 
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farm enterprises, and to assist young farmers to 
take over from the older generation. In May 196] 
the Danish Government decided to grant additional 
support to agriculture of approximately D Kr. 450 
million ($65 million) per year. The proposals in- 
clude the establishment of an Agricultural Rationali- 
zation Fund, and the subsidizing of fertilizer prices. 
In Greece 450 million drachma ($15 million) will be 
made available over three years for five-year loans at 
only 2 percent interest for the purchase of livestock 
and the development of vegetable production. A 
five-year program has also been drawn up for the 
development of agricultural processmg industries. 
A social security scheme for Greek farmers, financed 
by a uniform 2 percent tax on gross income, has 
introduced in Parliament. A three-year land 
consolidation program has been begun in the Nether- 
lands, with an annual target of 40,000 hectares. 

Side by side with these measures to assist and en- 
courage the modernization of farm structures and 
organization and improve the competitive position 
of their domestic agriculture, several countries have 
modified producer prices, particularly of dairy prod- 
ucts and grains, in an effort to bring production 
closer to consumption trends. For dairy products, 
however, the change in support prices has not always 
been downward. Denmark departed from its tra- 
ditional principle that domestic prices should con- 
form to the average export price, and approved a 
proposal to raise the internal price of butter, in order 
to prevent a further deterioration in the profitabil- 
ity of the dairy industry. In France also the pro- 
ducer price of milk has been raised. 

Belgium has taken various measures, including 
increased subsidies for school milk programs, an 
increase in the fat content of milk for liquid consump- 
tion, and taxes on imported dried milk. The Nether- 
lands Government has reduced the support price 
and raised the retail price of milk, and increased 
the fat content of milk for liquid consumption. In 
Switzerland, in order to restrain the expansion of 
the dairy industry, import taxes on the main feed 
grains were increased, and farmers who do not 
maintain a certain balance between their livestock 
numbers and feed production will be penalized through 
a reduction in the effective price of milk and a supple- 
mentary tax on delivered milk. In Finland, selective 
price policies and restrictions on imports of feed 
concentrates are being used for the same purpose. 

Countries importing dairy products have been con- 
cerned over the organization of their domestic mar- 
kets. in the United Kingdom, the 1961 price review 
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granted a modest increase in the milk price, but in 
return, in view of the threat of surpluses for manufac- 
turing, the Government insisted that farmers join with 
it in devising a system that would bring home to the 
individual farmer the results of expanded production. 
Italy, which for two short periods in 1960 became 
the largest importer of butter in western Europe, 
continued the policy of suspending imports when 
the domestic price falls below a certain level. 

The production of maize in France and of barley 
in the United Kingdom responded so strongly to 
high support prices that these prices have now been 
reduced in order to discourage further expansion. 
Support pr.ces for wheat and also sugar beets have 
been reduced in the Netherlands. Subsidies have 
been granted to permit the feeding to livestock of 
surplus domestic bread grain in Austria. 

In Italy, greater protection has been provided for 
beef and veal production through a decree permit- 
ting the suspension of imports whenever average prices 
fall below a certain level, and imports of pigs and 
pork products were also prohibited in 1960/61. In 
the United Kingdom, beef production is to receive 
additional encouragement. For pigs, the basic price 
was raised and an undertaking given not to reduce 
it at the 1962 price review, but in order to achieve 
greater stability it was decided that this price, which 
refers to certifications of between 10.3 and 10.8 million 
pigs per year, would be varied every three months 
according to the number forecast as likely to qualify 
for the guarantee in the following 12 months. 

In Yugoslavia, prices are being permitted to reflect 
market conditions more closely, and the system of 
multiple exchange rates was replaced by a single 
rate in early 1961. Thus domestic prices are now 
more in line with export prices, while subsidies, for 
example for fuel and fertilizers, have been either 
abolished or substantially reduced. 

Additional steps to promote agricultural exports 
have been taken in several countries. In Denmark, 
a levy on exported cattle is to be used for export 
promotion. In France, a nonprofit organization has 
been established to set up a commercial network 
of deep-freeze depots and retail outlets outside France 
and otherwise assist the expansion of exports. In 
Ireland, a scheme of guaranteed prices to exporters 
of fat cattle and beef has been introduced with the 
main purpose of speeding up the bovine tuberculosis 
eradication campaign. An Irish Dairy Produce Board 
was established in May 1961 with the general aims 
of improving export marketing, and of promoting 
the rationalization of the production pattern by divert- 
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ing milk to the most profitable use. In principle 
it will be the sole exporter of all dairy products. A 
newly-established Poultry Production Council will 
concentrate on the production of broilers and day- 
old chicks for export, in view of the continuing decline 
in export outlets for eggs. 


Regional economic co-ordination 


In line with the decision of May 1960 to accelerate 
the implementation of the Treaty of Rome, on 1 Jan- 
uary 1961 the member countries of the European 
Economic Community (EEC) made a further cut 
of 10 percent in customs duties within the Community, 
in addition to the total reduction of 20 percent made 
earlier. A decision on whether the next reduction, 
due at the end of 1961, shall be 20 percent, instead 
of the 10 percent stipulated in the treaty, has been 
deferred to the July 1961 meeting of the Ministerial 
Council. Also as a result of the acceleration decision, 
the first alignment of the common external tariff 
was implemented on | January 1961, and all quanti- 
tative restrictions on trade within the Community 
are to be abolished by the end of 1961. 

Although it was decided in December 1960 to 
extend the acceleration decision to agricultural prod- 
ucts, the additional reduction in customs duties 
made on | January 1961 was limited to 5 percent, 
and was confined to ‘‘nonliberalized” agricultural 
products. The acceleration of the alignment of the 
common tariff, and the abolition of quantitative 
restrictions, apply only to nonagricultural products. 
Quantitative restrictions on agricultural products are 
to be removed more slowly, and there is to be a tran- 
sition period of six or seven years during which over- 
all imports of commodities not tied by long-term 
agreements are to be increased by 10 percent each year. 

In the future, the application of the acceleration 
decision to agriculture will be directed toward the 
common agricultural policy. The proposals of the 
Commission of the EEC concerning wheat, coarse 
grains, sugar, livestock products, fruit, vegetables, 
and wine were submitted to the Ministerial Council 
on 30 June 1960, but proposals for other commodities 
have not yet been completed. The Commission’s 
proposals themselves imply an acceleration, in that 
the unificd market for agricultural products would 
be established more quickly than originally envisaged. 

Under the Commission’s proposals for the common 
agricultural policy for grains, sugar, and dairy prod- 
ucts, member countries would be asked to make 


successive adjustments to their domestic prices so 
as to achieve a common price level by June 1967, 
after which annual target prices would be set. Market 
prices would be kept at the target level by means of 
market operations by official marketing organiza- 
tions, combined with price and quantity controls from 
third countries. The equalization of internal and 
import prices would be obtained through variable 
import levies. For sugar a uniform system of taxa- 
tion and a pooling system to distribute the combined 
returns from domestic and export sales were also 
proposed. The production of both sugar and dairy 
products would be regulated if necessary, while for 
dairy products consumer subsidies were envisaged as 
a possible temporary adjustment. 

For the other commodities so far considered, price 
equalization would be achieved through the gradual 
removal of trade barriers within the Community 
and the adoption of a common policy for external 
trade, and target prices were not proposed. For 
beef, pigmeat, poultry and eggs, the common internal 
market would be protected against lower-priced 
imports by variable import levies over and above 
moderate import duties and by minimum import 
prices. For poultry and eggs, and later for pigmeat, 
these levies would be based on the difference between 
the domestic and import prices of feed grains. The 
organization of the common market for fruit, vege- 
tables and wine would be based mainly on common 
quality standards, rules of competition, and import 
duties. A long-term production plan, designed to 
harmonize the supply and demand for wine, would 
be implemented through a wine stabilization fund. 

It was proposed that European bureaus should 
take charge of marketing arrangements for grains, 
for dairy products, for sugar, and for meat, poultry 
and eggs. They would dispose of funds from the 
Fonds européen d’orientation et de garantie agricole, 
which would be fed mainly from the import levies 
and from producers’ contributions, and would be 
used to finance market interventions. It was also 
proposed to set up consultative committees for the 
main commodity groups and for questions concerning 
the improvement of agricultural structures, and to 
adopt a common social policy for agriculture. 

Most of these proposals are still under discussion. 
In December 1960 the Ministerial Council adopted 
in principle the system of variable levies on the trade 
between member countries and third countries and 
also on the trade between the member countries 
themselves. These levies will equal the difference 
between the prices in the importing and exporting 
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countries and, for intra-Community trade, will di- 
minish progressively as the gap between these prices 
is narrowed. The levies on intra-Community trade 
will go to the importing country. For those on the 
Community’s external trade, a share, rising from 
20 to eventually 100 percent, will go to a common 
fund and the remainder to the importing country. 
For grains, sugar, pigmeat, poultry and eggs, the 
levy system is scheduled to begin with the 1961/62 
crop year. 

It is expected that member countries will take 
the first steps to align domestic prices of wheat, 
coarse grains and sugar in 1961/62, those where they 
are highest (Italy and Western Germany) reducing 
prices and those where they are lower than the Com- 
munity target (France and the Netherlands), raising 
them. As a first step, France has already raised by 
5 percent the basic price of wheat (and hence that 
of rye also, which is fixed at 80 percent of the wheat 
price). In Western Germany, however, the prospect 
of lower prices has met with considerable resistance 
from farmers’ organizations. In the Netherlands, 
subsidies on a number of products were reduced 
in October 1960, and this has tended to increase 
price disparities within the Community. An agreement 
has been reached between France and the Netherlands 
on long-term contracts for the delivery of grains. 

In March 1961, Greece became associated with the 
EEC through a customs union. The draft agreement 
contains special clauses relating to agriculture. Greek 
agricultural policy will in principle be harmonized 
with that of the Community, but even before this 
stage is reached the advantages which the Six have 
granted to one another will be extended to Greek 
agricultural exports, while for tobacco and raisins, 
the two main exports, special advantages have been 
provided for, mainly through a speedier reduction 
of tariffs, which will be halved as soon as the treaty 
of association comes into effect and abolished com- 
pletely by the end of 1967. Greece, however, will 
be allowed to maintain tariffs intact for 10 years 
to protect local industry and to spread their gradual 
abolition over the 12 subsequent years. The agree- 
ment also provides for a loan from the European 
Investment Bank equivalent to $125 million. 

Discussions have continued concerning the pos- 
sible entry into the EEC of the United Kingdom and 
some other members of the European Free Trade 
Association (EFTA). On 1 July 1960 the member 
countries of EFTA carried out a first reduction of 
20 percent in customs duties within the association 
for all products covered by the Stockholm Convention. 


In February 1961 they decided on a further cut of 
10 percent on | July 1961, in order to get in line 
with the accelerated reduction of tariffs within the 
EEC. They agreed also on the association’ of Fin- 
land with the Seven. 7 

The elimination of trade restrictions within EFTA 
applies to industrial products only. For agricultural 
products developments are to be considered annually 
by the Ministerial Council as a basis for action 
to be taken in pursuit of the objective of facilitating 
‘*an expansion of trade which will provide reasonable 
reciprocity to Member States whose economies de- 
pend to a great extent on exports of agricultural 
goods”’. In order to encourage the expansion of 
agricultural trade, bilateral agreements may be con- 
cluded between members, and this has so far been 
done by Denmark with Austria, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and the United Kingdom. Under the Danish- 
United Kingdom agreement, the latter’s 10 percent 
duty on bacon was halved on | July 1960 and will 
be entirely abolished by 1 July 1961. 


EASTERN EUROPE AND THE U.S.S.R. 


Following the failure to reach the 1960 production 
targets in the U.S.S.R., a number of new measures 
have been announced, including increased invest- 
ments in agriculture, a reallocation of the functions 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, and changes in the 
system of state procurements. The U.S.S.R. and the 
eastern European countries are engaged in the prep- 
aration of new long-term perspective plans extending 
to 1980. In several countries of eastern Europe 
there have been price changes designed mainly to 
encourage livestock production. 


Development plans 


In the U.S.S.R., where the 1960 production of 
most commodities except sugar beets fell short of 
the planned targets, the targets for a number of 
commodities in the annual plan for 1961 have been 
set lower than those originally established for 1960, 
though they exceed the actual production of that year. 
These annual plans are part of the seven-year plan 
for 1959-65. The targets for 1965 are unchanged, 
and a sharp increase in the rate of growth of agri- 
cultural output will therefore be required in the 
next few years if they are to be realized. 

Side by side with the U-.S.S.R.’s seven-year plan 
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and with the five-year plans of the eastern European 
countries, longer-term perspective plans are now being 
elaborated, which the Council for Mutual Economic 
Aid (COMECON) has recommended should extend 
for all its member countries to the year 1980. For 
the U.S.S.R. the 1980 production targets are to be 
discussed at the 22nd Congress of the Communist 
Party in October 1961. 

In January 1961 the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party discussed how to speed up the 
growth of Soviet agricultural output and especially 
of state procurements, and various new measures 
were announced. The grain area is to be increased 
by opening up further virgin land and by the reversion 
to grain of certain areas that have recently shifted 
to other crops, while yields are to be raised through 
the increased use of fertilizer and improved. seed. 
Maize production is to be increased by selecting 5 mil- 
lion hectares of particularly suitable land where yields 
of 5 tons per hectare can be obtained. (The average 
yield per hectare for the U.S.S.R. in 1958, a favor- 
able season, was 2.4 tons.) 

More care in tending livestock was recommended, 
and also the avoidance of excessive slaughterings of 
cows, since cow numbers are planned to rise from 
35 million in 1960 to 50 million in 1965. Yields of 
maize used for silage are to be increased substantially, 
as well as the production of fodder beets. Minimum 
targets for state procurements of the various grain 
crops were announced, and these suggest that the 
20-40 million ton increase planned in grain production 
from 1958 to 1965 is to consist almost entirely of 
coarse grains." 

The Central Committee also decided that the invest- 
ment in agriculture originally scheduled under the 
seven-year plan would be augmented by using funds 
left over after the realization of the industrial program. 
Agricultural investment would be directed particu- 
larly to increasing the production of agricultural 
machinery and fertilizers, rural electrification, and 
the establishment of new sovkhozes (state farms) 
and a number of large irrigation works would be 
carried out to increase the production of cotton, 
maize, and especially rice. There have been reduc- 
tions in the prices of agricultural machinery, in some 
taxes, and in the interest rate on long- and short- 
term loans, in order to stimulate investment by the 
kolkhozes (collective farms). 


“ The grain production, target in the seven-year plan does not 
distinguish between the different crops. The newly-announced 
minimum procurement target for wheat_is only 40.5 million tons, 
or less than the 41.4 tons procured in 1958, For maize, however, 
the target is 10 million tons, compared with 2.2 million in 1960. 


Agricultural organization 


In general, the main lines of the evolution of the 
agricultural organization of the U.S.8.R. have con- 
tinued unchanged, including the tendency for the 
number of sovkhozes to increase and of kolkhozes 
to diminish, and the reduction of privately-owned 
livestock. However, the proposal made in 1960 to 
establish district Aolkhoz unions has remained in 
abeyance. In addition, the meeting of the Central 
Committee already referred to resulted in a number 
of important modifications in organization. 

The Ministry of Agriculture will no longer control 
the kolkhozes and sovkhozes, forestry or irrigation 
and drainage works, all of which will pass to the 
state planning organization, Gosplan. The accounts 
and statistics of the farming enterprises will now 
go direct to the Central Statistical Administration. 
For the distribution of machinery and fertilizers a 
new organization has been established. Thus the 
functions of the Ministry of Agriculture are now 
to be confined to the supervision of research and the 
dissemination of technical improvements. In order 
to make this work more effective a new network of 
model farms has been set up at the district level, 
one of whose functions is to co-ordinate the technical 
aspects of agriculture through councils grouping the 
agricultural specialists of the district. 

The procurement system for foodstuffs has been 
tightened up, through the introduction of delivery 
contracts of two to five years between the State and 
the kolkhoz or sovkhoz, stipulating the quantity and 
timing of deliveries to the State. Such contracts were 
formerly made only for industrial crops. They are to 
be based on the production plans of the kolkhozes, 
and a new inspectorate that has been set up to super- 
vise the delivery contract is authorized also to control 
the preparation and execution of these production 
plans. The inspectors are empowered to propose the 
suspension of credit advances to any kolkhoz that 
does not follow their recommendations, and part of 
their salary is based on the degree to which farms 
under their charge carry out delivery obligations. 
They sit with the kolkhoz and sovkhoz directors, the 
experts from the model farms, and other officials, on 
district councils which meet two or three times a 
year to recommend the policy to be followed by 
the farms in the district. These councils and those, 
mentioned earlier, attached to the model farms, have 
taken shape instead of the district kelkhoz unions 
proposed in 1960. The presence on the same council 
of representatives of both kolkhozes and sovkhozes 
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may tend to hasten the gradual reduction of the 
main differences between the two types of organ- 
ization. 

In order to strengthen the control of the State over 
sales on the free market, sales through consumer co- 
operatives are to be increased. Direct sales on the 
free market are to be discouraged, though not pro- 
hibited. These sales are made partly by the kolk- 
hozes themselves but mainly by the kolkhoz members 
from their private plots. In 1959, their total value 
was reported as 43,000 million rubles, of which 
private sales amounted to 28,000 million rubles. 
Sales through co-operatives, generally at about three- 
quarters of the price obtained by direct sales, repre- 
sented only 18 percent of the total sales on the free 
market. 

In the eastern European countries the collectivi- 
zation of land has continued, and in all of them 
except Poland the socialized sector now accounts for 
well over four fifths of the agricultural land. Fol- 
lowing the very rapid collectivization in Eastern Ger- 
many and Hungary in 1959 and early 1960, the 
main subsequent developments have been in Hun- 
gary, where the proportion of arable land in the 
socialized sector was raised from 72 percent in March 
1960 to 87 percent in January 1961. Agricultural 
co-operatives in most of the eastern European coun- 
tries have continued to approach more closely the 
general pattern of the Soviet kolkhozes. 

The position in Poland, however, is somewhat 
different. The ‘‘ agricultural circle”, a traditional 
form of rural association which covers 60 percent 
of the rural population, remains the basis of the 
collective use of the means of production, though 
it appears that the people’s councils at the village 
level are to be given more importance. Agricul- 
tural co-operatives account for only a small fraction 
of the agricultural land, but it is envisaged that they 
will increase in line with the growth of mechanized 
farming, while state farms are also to be developed. 
Measures are to be taken for the expropriation of 
poorly-farmed land. 

There have been price changes in some eastern 
European countries, designed to encourage the lag- 
ging livestock sector. In Bulgaria, the prices of beef, 
mutton, poultry and milk were raised from the 
beginning of 1961. In Eastern Germany, prices for 
breeding and dairy cattle and for milk were increased, 
while those of slaughter cattle and calves were reduced 
in order to encourage the growth of cattle numbers, 
especially of cows. Incentives for pig production 
have been increased in Poland. 


LATIN AMERICA 


The movement toward closer regional economic 
co-ordination has continued to make progress in 
Latin America. Although stabilization programs re- 
main a main feature of domestic economic policy 
in many countries, there is now a tendency to raise 
producer prices for some farm products, in order to 
stimulate production, and to allow consumers prices 
to increase in line with them. A further important 
change is that an increasing number of countries 
are formulating development plans of a wider scope 
than in the past. 

Agrarian reform remains a big issue. The imple- 
mentation of earlier legislation has continued in Cuba 
and Venezuela, as is described in detail in Chapter III 
of this report. New measures are being implemented 
in Honduras, and are contemplated in Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru. 


Regional economic co-ordination 


The Latin-American Free Trade Association, com- 
prising Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, 
Peru and Uruguay, was formally inaugurated in June 
1961. Negotiations on tariff concessions are expect- 
ed to begin in August, and the free trade area to 
begin operations by January 1962. The Montevideo 
Treaty, under which the association was established, 
provides for the gradual elimination over a 12-year 
period of restrictions and discriminatory practices in 
the trade between member countries. Measures are 
also envisaged to co-ordinate agricultural production 
and trade policies. Bolivia, Colombia and Ecuador 
have announced that they will join the association, 
and this is also under consideration in Venezuela. 

The new Central American Economic Integration 
Treaty, signed in December 1960 by El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua, proposes to 
establish a common market among these countries. 
Within five years of ratification, uniform tariffs will 
be introduced on imports from nonmember countries, 
and all tariff restrictions between the four countries 
will be eliminated. Capital and labor will be per- 
mitted to circulate freely. The establishment was 
also approved of a Central American Economic 
Integration Bank, to finance development projects 
aiming at the closer economic integration of the 
area. Costa Rica, which participated in previous 
agreements, has refrained from signing the treaty 
for the present. 
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Development plans 


In the past, agricultural development in Latin 
America has been carried out primarily under sepa- 
rate sectoral, regional or commodity programs. While 
several new programs of this nature have been an- 
nounced, a number of countries have recently for- 
mulated broader development plans. At the same 
time, planning institutions in some countries have 
been strengthened and reorganized. 

Chile’s new ten-year plan is an over-all one, cover- 
ing the private as well as the public sector. Total 
investment is estimated at 10,000 million escudos 
($9,500 million), of which 10 percent has been allocat- 
ed to agriculture. During the plan period 375,000 
hectares are to be provided with irrigation facilities, 
150,000 hectares of new land developed for general 
farming and 43,000 hectares for fruit cultivation. It 
is hoped that by the end of the plan period agricultural 
production will have increased by 62 percent. 

Plans covering all public capital expenditure have 
been begun in Colombia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Gua- 
temala and Venezuela. Colombia’s four-year invest- 
ment program for 1961-64 envisages the expenditure 
of 7,000 million pesos ($1,050 million). Agricultural 
objectives include the expansion of pasture by 400,000 
hectares, of the cocoa area by 9,000 hectares, and 
of wool production by 75 percent. Ecuador’s de- 
velopment plan for 1961-65 calls for public investment 
of about 1,500 million sucres ($100 million), of which 
some 14 percent in the agricultural sector. In El 
Salvador, a new National Planning Council has been 
established to supervise the implementation of projects 
under the second five-year plan, which covers the 
period 1961-65. The expenditure of 170 million quet- 
sales ($170 million), of which 17 percent for agricul- 
ture, is envisaged under Guatemala’s pian for 1960-64. 
Venezuela began the implementation of its four-year 
plan in July 1960. 2,200 million bolivares ($660 
million) are to be invested in the first four years, but 
the plan is on a “‘rolling”’ basis, so that a year will 
be added as each one is completed. 

The new agricultural development plan of Uruguay, 
which is to be integrated later with a plan for the 
whole economy, envisages the investment of 80 mil- 
lion pesos ($7.2 million) from export retentions. 
Considerable emphasis is placed on extending the 
use of fertilizers through a subsidy scheme, while 
the program also includes subsidies for seed, credit 
for the purchase of irrigation equipment, and soil 
conservation measures. Honduras has been granted 
the first loan from the new International Development 


Association, and is to receive $9 million, repayable 
over 50 years, for road construction to open up new 
land for settlement and increased agricultural pro- 
duction. 

Regional development continues to be emphasized 
in many countries. In Chile, an agricultural devel- 
opment plan for the Arica region was begun in 
February 1961 as part of the national ten-year plan. 
An autonomous development agency has been estab- 
lished for the Magdalena and Sinu valleys in Co- 
lombia, which are among the new agricultural areas 
being opened up following the completion of the 
Atlantic railway. In Brazil, a ten-year regional plan 
for Rio Grande do Sul has been approved, including 
provisions for the establishment of additional agri- 
cultural credit facilities. The Peru-Via plan aims at 
opening up for development a large area in the 
southeastern part of Central Peru. In Mexico, a 
project for the development of the Balsas river basin, 
is under consideration. In Argentina, the Viedma 
development scheme for the Rio Negro area is being 
studied. 

Many of the plans and programs referred to above 
are likely to benefit from a ten-year program of 
assistance for Latin America, announced by the 
United States Government in March 1961, which is 
intended to ‘“‘ attack the social barriers which block 
economic progress”. In May 1961, the United States 
Congress approved an appropriation of $500 million 
to start this program, of which $394 million were 
assigned to the Inter-American Development Bank 
for the issue of loans on flexible terms, particularly 
for land reform and other institutional improvements, 
$100 million to the United States International Co- 
operation Administration, and $6 million to the 
Organization of American States. As a condition 
of assistance, recipient countries will be expected to 
draw up programs to mobilize domestic resources 
for development and to improve existing social pat~ 
terns and institutions, and a special conference of the 
Organization of American States is to meet in July 
1961 to discuss such programs. Thus the movement 
to formulate integrated development plans in Latin 
America is likely to be hastened, 


Price policies 


In the last few years, many countries in Latin 
America have embarked upon austerity or stabiliza- 
tion programs, designed to reduce inflation and to 
improve the balance of payments through such meas- 
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ures as balanced budgets, selective and dearer credit, 
import restrictions, ceilings on retail and wholesale 
prices, consumer price subsidies, and low producer 
prices. In respect of food prices there has recently 
been some shift in emphasis, and a number of coun- 
tries have either freed prices or increased prices for 
some commodities, in order to stimulate production, 
and have reduced the degree to which consumer 
prices are insulated. 

In Argentina, the guaranteed minimum prices for 
linseed and wheat have been raised. Producer prices 
for wheat have also been increased in Brazil and 
Chile, while Brazil has in addition fixed minimum 
prices for a number of other commodities and reduc- 
ed the import subsidies on wheat, fertilizers, machin- 
ery and a variety of other goods. In Colombia and 
Guatemala, in order to encourage domestic wheat 
production, it has been specified that millers must 
use domestic and imported wheat in certain ratios, 
and Guatemala has also established a Wheat Import 
Control Office to fix minimum prices for domestic 
wheat and impose a tax on imports. The support 
price for dry edible beans has been raised in Colombia, 
and soybean production is also to be encouraged 
through a minimum guaranteed price. In Costa 
Rica, higher minimum prices have been set for ses- 
ame, for which the demand has expanded, though 
price guarantees for white maize have had to be 
reduced to encourage a shift to yellow maize. The 
selling prices of wheat, flour, bread and bran have 
been decontrolled in Uruguay, thereby substantially 
reducing the cost of the subsidy incurred through 
selling wheat to millers cheaper than the floor price 
to producers. 

At the same time, the desire to protect consumers 
continues to be a major influence on the price pol- 
icies of many governments. In Chile, for instance, 
new legislation includes provisions to regulate food 
supplies and to authorize imports if shortages of 
food occur. In Mexico, a government agency has 
been established which will on the one hand guarantee 
prices of basic agricultural commodities to producers, 
and on the other maintain stocks and regulate supplies 
and prices of essential commodities. 

The simplification of exchange systems and reduc- 
tions in export retentions and duties have continued 
in several countries. Brazil abandoned the system 
of auctioning foreign exchange for nonluxury imports 
in March 1961. Argentina has reduced its export 
retention rate from 20 to 10 percent on barley, oats, 
rye and some other products and canceled it alto- 
gether on oilseeds and their by-products. Owing to 


declines in export prices, the export duties on coffee, 
bananas and rawhide in Colombia, and on groundnuts 
in Mexico, have been reduced, and Ecuador also 
has reduced export duties on coffee and cocoa and 
has authorized the sale in the free market of the 
foreign currency proceeds from cocoa exports. As a 
further incentive to exports a reduction in part of 
the duty has been offered if maize from Argentina 
is exported before September 1961, while in Mexico 
grainfed steers from approved yards exported to the 
United States will enjoy a remission of part of the 
export duty. 


Far EAst 


In September 1960 the Indus Water Treaty was 
finally signed by India, Pakistan and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD). 
The treaty provides for the sharing of the waters of 
the Indus and its main tributaries between the two 
countries, and for the construction of a specific pro- 

_ gram of work in each country, including a system of 
canals in Pakistan to replace water from rivers whose 
flow is assigned to India. Approximately $870 mil- 
lion will be spent on works in Pakistan and $200 mil- 
lion in India. To finance the works to be carried 
out in Pakistan, the Indus Basin Development Fund 
has been established, with contributions totaling about 
$640 million from Australia, Canada, Western Ger- 
many, New Zealand, Pakistan, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, $174 million payable by India, 
and a loan of $80 million from the World Bank. 
The United States will loan $33 million and the 
World Bank $23 million to cover the foreign exchange 
cost of the works in India. 

Several important new development plans have 
gone into operation during the period under review, 
some of them giving greater emphasis than before 
to agriculture. A number of plans have had to be 
revised in the light of population censuses carried 
out in early 1961, which have revealed populations 
much higher than the estimates on which the plans 
were Originally based. There have been a few changes 
in agricultural price policies, mainly designed to per- 
mit a freer market in foodstuffs in the hope that 
this will stimulate production. Interest is increasing 
in possible schemes for regional and subregional 
economic co-ordination. New agrarian reform meas- 
ures have been enacted in Indonesia. In Mainland 
China, following the disastrous harvest of 1960, there 
has been some reorganization of the rural communes 
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and more attention is to be paid to production 
incentives. 


Development plans 


The implementation of new development plans has 
begun in India, Indonesia, Japan, North Korea, the 
Federation of Malaya, Nepal, Pakistan, Singapore, 
Taiwan and North Viet-Nam, and in Thailand a 
new plan is to commence in October 1961. Most 
of these plans give high priority to agriculture, and 
in both India and Pakistan the emphasis on agricul- 
ture in terms of its share of total investment is greater 
than in the immediately preceding plan. Priority is 
also to be transferred to agriculture in Mainland 
China; these developments are outlined separately 
below. 

The third five-year plan was approved by the 
National Development Council of India on I June 
1961. Some of the agricultural production targets 
for 1965/66 were revised upward from those in the 
draft plan, and the principal targets now call for 
100 million long tons of food grains, 10 million 
tons of sugar (as gur), 9.8 million tons of oilseeds, 
7 million bales of cotton, and 6.2 million bales of 
jute. The Intensive Agricultural District Program 
(‘‘ package program’), initiated in seven states, is 
now to be extended to every state. Largely because 
of an increase in the latest population estimates. 
total investment under the third plan has been raised 
from 102,000 million to 118,000 million rupees (from 
$21,420 million to $24,780 million), of which almost 
two thirds in the public sector. One of the main 
determinants of the plan’s success is the financing 
of the foreign exchange gap, estimated at $5,500 
million. In June 1961 a consortium consisting of 
the IBRD, the International Development Associa- 
tion (DA), Canada, France, Western Germany, Japan, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States agreed 
to lend $2,225 million during the first two years 
of the plan. In addition, the United States has 
undertaken to sell $1,300 million worth of surplus 
commodities for local currency during the plan period. 

The same governments and institutions have made 
an. initial commitment of $550 million toward Pak- 
istan’s second five-year plan, which started in July 
1960. Total investment under this plan has been 
revised upward by 21 percent to 23,000 million rupees 
($4,830 million). A crash program, similar in some 
respects to India’s package program, has been begun 
in seven districts of West Pakistan. A concentrated 


effort will be made in these districts to induce culti- 
vators to adopt anti-salinity measures, to make use 
of riverain and other waste land, and to improve 
yields. Following the recommendations of the Food 
and Agricultural Commission, which reported in 
late 1960, an agricultural development corporation is 
to be set up in each province to make available 
production requisites, technical knowledge, and super- 
vised credit. It is envisaged that these functions 
may eventually be taken over by co-operatives formed 
at the village level. 

Indonesia’s cight-year plan for 1961-68 places par- 
ticular emphasis on food and fiber production, with 
the ambitious goal of self-sufficiency in both food 
and clothing. Morcover it is planned to raise the 
per caput consumption of rice from the present level 
of 100 to 115 kilograms per year by 1969, entailing 
the expansion of production to 15.8 million tons 
from 8.1 million tons in 1960, and the consumption 
of textiles from 6 to 15 meters. Projects to expand 
the production of export commodities such as rubber 
and coconut are to receive high priority in financial 
allocations. 

The Japanese ten-year pian aims to double the 
national income by 1970, and also to achieve a closer 
parity between incomes per person in agriculture and 
the rest of the economy. It is expected that a reduc- 
tion of about one quarter in the number of people 
working in agriculture will give a strong impetus to 
the rationalization of agricultural production. This 
will be reinforced by the provisions of the Basic 
Agricultural Law passed in June 1960 which is designed 
to improve the agricultural structure and help family 
farms become viable economic units. Some co-oper- 
ative farming projects are also to be developed. 
The agricultural production goals of the plan stress 
the expansion of fruit and vegetable production and 
the development of the livestock sector. 

The Federation of Malaya’s second five-year 
plan for 1961-65 projects a total investment of 
$M5,050 million (US$1,650 million), including $M 
2,150 million (US$703 million) in the public sector, 
of which about a quarter is for agriculture and land 
development. In the agricultural sector the main 
emphasis is on the replanting of rubber and coconut, 
drainage and irrigation projects, land settlement 
schemes to be carried out by the Federal Land Devel- 
opment Authority in conjunction with state govern- 
ments, and the diversification of agricultural produc- 
tion. Landless laborers are also to be settled on 
newly reclaimed land under the Group Settlement 
Areas Act of 1960. 
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Price policies 


Some of the recent changes in agricultural price 
policies in the Far East appear to stem from a deci- 
sion on the part of governments to enlarge the area 
of price formation through market forces, although 
retaining broad control to ensure that neither con- 
sumers nor producers are too adversely affected. 
It is hoped that a freer market in foodstuffs will 
induce a more rapid growth in agricultural produc- 
tion. In India, for instance, as the grain supply 
has become more secure, due to the good harvests 
of the last two years and the conclusion of the four- 
year agreement for large shipments of wheat and 
rice under the United States surplus disposal program, 
government procurement of rice and paddy has been 
discontinued in the deficit and marginal states and 
maximum control prices withdrawn in the same areas. 
All restrictions on the internal movement of wheat 
have been removed. It is also envisaged that the 
restrictions on the movement of rice between “‘ zones ” 
(comprising one or several states) will be progressive- 
ly abolished, and as a first step a number of these . 
zones have recently been enlarged. 

Pakistan is pursuing a similar policy of relaxation 
of controls. In East Pakistan, following the aboli- 
tion of all restrictions on the free movement and sale 
of rice and paddy in early 1960, rice procurement has 
been shifted to a voluntary basis. In the surplus 
districts of West Pakistan, government procurement 
of coarse rice at fixed prices for shipment to East 
Pakistan remains in force, but the purchase and ex- 
port of superior varieties of rice is now entrusted to 
the private trade. At the same time the Government 
still stands ready to purchase at specified prices any 
wheat and rice offered to it, and the minimum pro- 
curement price for wheat has been increased. Grain 
stocks are maintained in certain strategic areas, and 
sales are to be made from stocks whenever prices 
rise above specified levels. Incentives have been 
offered to sugar cane growers by fixing the delivery 
price of cane at the factory gate, and by allowing 
quantities of free sugar, proportional to the cane de- 
livered, to growers in West Pakistan, where the distri- 
bution of sugar is controlled. At the same time a 
rebate of 50 percent of the excise duty has been granted 
to sugar factories for quantities produced in excess 
of their highest output over the last three years. 
Acreage controls on jute in East Pakistan, which 
have been in effect since partition, were abandoned 
in 1960. 

In Japan, as part of the objective of narrowing the 


gap between farm and nonfarm incomes, the govern- 
ment purchasing price of rice is to be based on the 
cost of production instead of a parity formula. It 
is intended to shift gradually from the present em- 
phasis on assistance to rice production toward the 
improvement of vegetable, fruit and livestock pro- 
duction. The ration of indigenous rice was increased 
from January 1961 to 10 kilograms per person per 
month, largely in the hope of reducing government 
stocks. The average family, however, was already 
purchasing less than the official ration. 

In Burma, the government buying prices for paddy 
are now higher for the later months after the harvest, 
in order to encourage storage by farmers. In Ceylon, 
the subsidized price of the rice ration to consumers 
has been reduced, to limit the rise in the cost of 
living. 


Other policy developments 


The formation of the Association of Southeast 
Asian States, comprising the Federation of Malaya, 
the Philippines and Thailand, was announced in 
July 1960. The co-ordination of economic planning, 
joint efforts to stabilize world prices for primary 
products, and the establishment of a common market 
are among the possible types of co-operation under 
discussion. There are also proposals for some form 
of economic association between Ceylon, India, 
Pakistan, and possibly Burma. 

An agrarian reform law was enacted in Indonesia 
in December 1960, while in South Viet-Nam the land 
reform program has been almost completed. Details 
of these measures are given in Chapter III. 

In India, a Co-operative Farming Board has been 
established to promote the proposed change toward 
co-operative farming. As a pilot project, 3,200 co- 
operative farms are to be organized on a voluntary 
basis. 

The Agricultural Development Finance Corpora- 
tion and the Agricultural Development Bank of 
Pakistan have been merged to form the Agricultural 
Development Bank. The new institution will spe- 
cialize in long-term loans, while short-term agricul- 
tural credit is to be provided by co-operatives. 


Mainland China 


The disastrous agricultural production results of 


1960 have had a number of important effects 
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on agricultural policy in Mainland China. The 
second five-year plan has been replaced by annual 
plans, and for 1961 ‘‘ absolute priority for agricul- 
ture’ has been proclaimed, in contrast to earlier 
years, 

It is also reported that the rural commune system 
is to be reorganized. In spite of attempts to reform 
it in August 1959, the system launched in 1958 had 
continued to work on a three-tiered basis of com- 
munes, production brigades and production teams. 
The commune was responsible for the direction of all 
economic activity in rural areas; the production bri- 
gade, the basic unit for the ownership and utilization 
of the factors of production, organized the imple- 
mentation of projects; and the production team carried 
out the actual work without participating signifi- 
cantly in the main decisions. It has apparently been 
decided that this system was overcentralized, and 
the planning of agricultural production too far 
removed from those with knowledge of local condi- 
tions. Commune management was also criticized 
for having overstressed the principle of equality, with 
the result that surplus-producing brigades received the 
same in cash and kind as those which had not met 
their targets. 

A considerable measure of decentralization of 
control over agriculture was reported as decided upon 
by the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
in January 1961. Henceforth, the commune’s func- 
tions will be limited to the direction of industrial pro- 
duction and public services. While the production 
brigade remains the basic unit of ownership, the pro- 
duction team will in practice be responsible for the 
actual decisions on agricultural production and distri- 
bution. It appears likely, however, that this will last 
only for an interim period of three to five years, 
after which there may be a return to full collectivi- 
zation under the original system. 

More attention is also to be given to incentives to 
greater production. Under the new system, the 
production team will be entitled to distribute among 
the village families “‘ the surplus produced above set 
targets.” It appears that the payment of wages, 
70 percent in cash, will be graduated according to the 
quantity and quality of work performed, which re- 
sembles the system in Soviet kolkhozes. A small 
plot of land (0.2 hectare) is to be handed back 
to each family for kitchen gardening and poultry 
keeping. This was promised in August 1959 but 


apparently has remained largely unfulfilled. Interest 
rates on agricultural credit have been further 
reduced. 


Near EAST 


The trend towards more comprehensive planning 
has continued in the Near East. Comprehensive 
development plans, covering the private as well as 
the public sector of the economy, have been launched 
in both regions of the United Arab Republic, and 
plans of similar scope are in preparation in Afghan- 
istan, Iran, Iraq and the Sudan. The improve- 
ment of planning techniques is likely to be furthered 
by the establishment at Cairo in July 1960 of the 
National Planning Institute, the use of whose facilities 
has been offered to the other countries of the region. 
There is as yet no further progress to report in respect 
of the proposed Arab Common Market, but agree- 
ment has been reached on the establishment of the 
Arab Development Bank. 


Development plans 


Details are now available of the five-year plans that 
went into operation in both regions of the United Arab 
Republic in July 1960 as the first phases of ten-year 
plans designed to double national income. Of the 
total planned investment, public and private, of 
LE 1,697 million ($4,873 million) in the Egyptian 
Region over the five-year period, some 23 percent is 
for the agricultural sector. Most of the investment 
in agriculture is for land reclamation and irrigation 
projects. It is planned to add 350,000 hectares to 
the agricultural area, mainly through projects for the 
reclamation of desert lands, to be carried out by the 
General Desert Development Authority. Stress is 
also laid on the intensification of production, mainly 
of crops in the first five years, though a transfer of 
emphasis to raising livestock productivity is envisaged 
in the second phase. Targets for the value of pro- 
duction in 1964/65 compared with 1959/60 include 
increases of 94 percent for barley, 58 percent for milk, 
44 percent for maize, 39 percent for pulses, 29 percent 
for livestock and poultry, 25 percent for both cotton 
and rice, and 20-30 percent for most other products. 

In the Syrian Region, as much as 41 percent of 
the total planned expenditure of £S 2,700 million 
($754 million) is to be devoted to agriculture. The 
irrigated area is to be increased by 50 percent over 
1959/60 to a total of 750,000 hectares in 1964/65. 
Projects for the intensification of production mainly 
emphasize the raising of livestock yields. It is plan- 
ned to abandon the cultivation of wheat and barley 
on lands receiving less than 250 millimeters of rainfall 
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annually, and of wheat on those with 250 to 300 mil- 
limeters of rainfall so that by 1964/65 some 365,000 
hectares of dry land would be taken out of wheat 
cultivation, though the irrigated wheat area would be 
doubled, rising to 115,000 hectares. In spite of the 
reduction in the total wheat area, the production target 
for 1964/65 is for an increase of 69 percent over 1959/ 
60, though it should be noted that the latter was a 
drought year. The barley area is to rise by 18 percent 
and production by 23 percent. Sugar beet production, 
which has already risen very rapidly in recent years, 
is to be increased more than fivefold, production of 
tobacco is to be more than doubled, and that of 
cotton raised by a further two thirds. A loan of 
DM500 million ($125 million) has been obtained 
from Western Germany toward financing the Eu- 
phrates dam project. 

Afghanistan’s second five-year plan is in the final 
stages of preparation and is expected to go into op- 
eration in September 1961. The irrigated area is to 
be extended by 110,000 hectares and the water supply 
improved on a further 90,000 hectares. Four mech- 
anized state farms are to be established, and also a 
mechanized station to provide services to private 
farmers. 

In Iran, the second seven-year plan is to come to 
an end in September 1962, and the Economic Bureau 
of the Plan Organization has now prepared a plan 
frame for the new five-year plan, which is also to 
cover both public and private sectors. In the agri- 
cultural sector particular emphasis is laid on increas- 
ing the supply of credit. The cultivated area would be 
increased by 468,000 hectares, or 8 percent, of which 
one third would be under irrigation. Irrigation fa- 
cilities would be improved over a further 480,000 
hectares. New multipurpose river development 
schemes would not be undertaken, but schemes al- 
ready in hand would be completed as rapidly as 
possible, and partially irrigated land converted to full 
irrigation. 

In Iraq also, a very comprehensive program is in 
course of preparation. In the Sudan, the central 
organizational structure for economic planning was 
completed in February 1961 with the establish- 
ment of an economic council, a ministerial develop- 
ment committee, and a technical planning committee 
while provincial councils have also been set up to 
co-ordinate planning activities at the village, district 
and provincial levels. The preparation of a com- 
prehensive development plan is under way. Ir- 
rigation projects would include the Roseires dam, 
the Khashm el Girba scheme, and the completion 


of the Managil extension. Survey work has already 
started for the Roseires dam, for the construction 
of which Western Germany has agreed to loan the 
equivalent of $19 million, and the IBRD and IDA, 
$32.5 million. 

Public investment programs are in preparation in 
Jordan and the Lebanon. In Jordan, the formu- 
lation of a ten-year development plan for 1960-69 
is nearing completion, with the objective of doubling 
national income and raising the proportion of imports 
covered by exports from 20 percent in 1960 to 75 
percent in 1969. Meanwhile the first stage of the 
East Ghor canal has almost been completed, and 
finance has been obtained for the construction of 
the second stage, which will irrigate 3,500 hectares. 
In the Lebanon, a five-year public investment program 
for 1962-66 has been prepared, involving the expen- 
diture of £450 million ($205 million). Work on 
the Litani irrigation project has had to be temporarily 
suspended owing to a landslide. 

In Turkey, a State Planning Organization was 
established in October 1960, consisting of a policy- 
making authority (the Supreme Planning Board) and 
a technical unit (the Central Organization). The 
Ministry of Agriculture is preparing a five-year plan 
aiming at an annual increase of 5 percent in farm 
output, in view of the very rapid population growth. 
The major share of investment is expected to go to 
soil conservation measures. A new emphasis on 
agricultural improvement is indicated by an increase 
of one third ia the Ministry of Agriculture’s budget 
for 1961, in spite of a policy of limiting government 
expenditure. Revenues from the agricultural in- 
come tax introduced in January 1961 are to be used 
to finance development projects. 

Economic surveys have recently been carried out 
in Cyprus by the United Nations and in Libya and 
Saudi Arabia by missions from the IBRD. The report 
to the Government of Cyprus recommends a five-year 
public investment program for 1961-65, which would 
mainly stress the development of water resources. 
The IBRD report on Libya also recommends a 
five-year public investment program, under which the 
agricultural sector would receive about one third 
of the total investment, mainly for water conserva- 
tion, the construction of wells, and the expansion of 
agricultural services. In view of the rapid increase 
in wheat imports, the partial substitution of wheat 
for barley on small farms is recommended, encouraged 
by a price support program for wheat. The report 
on Saudi Arabia proposes an interim development 
program for 1961-62, as the basis for a future long- 
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term program. The establishment is reconymended 
of central planning machinery as well as of a new 
ministry for water resources, and of various additional 
departments in the Ministry of Agriculture. 


Other policy developments 


Studies and discussions relating to the establish- 
ment of a proposed Arab Common Market have 
continued. At the mecting of the Economic Council 
of the Arab League at Baghdad in April 1961 agree- 
ment was reached on the establishment of the Arab 
Development Bank, with a capital of ££E25 million 
($72 million). 

Details will be found in Chapter III of the progress 
of the agrarian reform programs begun in 1958 
both in Iraq and in the Syrian Region of the United 
Arab Republic. No new measures of agrarian reform 
have been introduced in the Near East during the 
period under review, although the Government of 
Turkey is considering proposals for the splitting of 
large holdings for redistribution to landless farmers 
and for the consolidation of fragmented holdings. 
The implementation of the land reform law passed in 
Iran in May 1960 is expected to begin in the near 
future. 

There have been some changes in agricultural price 
and marketing policies. In Iraq, the Date Trading 
Company was nationalized in July 1960, and a Govern- 
ment Purchases Administration has also been set up 
to promote agricultural exports and to import com- 
modities which are in short supply. In Turkey, an 
Export Promotion Center has been formed to co-or- 
dinate the activities of public and semipublic export 
enterprises. The Soil Products Office has decided 
not to pay higher prices for the 1960/61 grain crops, 
despite the rise in the cost of living. In the United 
Arab Republic, the Alexandria cotton futures market 
was suspended indefinitely in June 1961. 

The Government of Israel has decided to limit the 
expansion of deciduous fruit orchards, vineyards and 
banana plantations by means of acreage controls. 


AFRICA 


Most of the recent developments in agricultural 
and economic policies in Africa stem mainly from 
the rapid political evolution that has taken place in 
the region during the last few years and especially 
in 1960, when 17 countries became independent. 


In particular, this has brought a new emphasis on 
the expansion of intraregional trade and on African 
economic co-operation. Governments have also 
usually been concerned to draw up new develop- 
ment plans as soon as possible after independence. 


Regional economic co-ordination 


The movement toward economic co-ordination and 
co-operation has now come rapidly to the forefront 
in Africa. In March 1961, at Yaoundé, Cameroun, 
a treaty establishing an African and Malagasy Or- 
ganization for Economic Co-operation was adopted 
by a group of 12 French-speaking countries, namely 
Cameroun, the Central African Republic, Chad, 
Congo (Brazzaville), Dahomey, Gabon, the Ivory 
Coast, Madagascar, Mauritania, Niger, Senegal, and 
also Upper Volta. The organization is to have a 
ministerial council, a permanent secretariat at Ya- 
oundé, and various technical committees. It will 
be concerned with such questions as the strength- 
ening and enlargement of existing customs unions, 
price stabilization, and the harmonization of national 
plans, including the confrontation of objectives for 
the production, consumption and export of agri- 
cultural and industrial products, and of programs 
for research and for technical and higher education. 
The Yaoundé Conference also agreed that the 12 
countries will negotiate jointly over their future re- 
lations with the European Economic Community. 
The independence of almest all the associate mem- 
bers of the EEC is likely to entail changes in the 
system of associate membership, while in any case a 
new implementing convention of the Treaty of Rome 
is due to be negotiated before the end of 1962. 

There have also been new developments in respect 
of a number of more limited subregional groupings. 
The countries of the Equatorial Customs Union, 
namely the Central African Republic, Chad, Congo 
(Brazzaville), and Gabon, agreed in November 1960 
to a statute for foreign investment. The Conseil de 
Pentente, comprising Dahomey, the Ivory Coast, 
Niger, and Upper Volta, have jointly negotiated 
their future relations with France. Dahomey and 
Togo agreed in October 1960 to establish a customs 
union and common purchase prices for some items. 
Following the Ghana-Guinea union of 1958, it was 
decided in December 1960 to set up a union of Ghana, 
Guinea and Mali, and to promote a common eco- 
nomic and monetary policy, while Ghana and 
Upper Volta announced the removal of customs 
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barriers in May 1961. The present common market 
arrangements for Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda 
are to be maintained when Tanganyika becomes 
independent at the end of 1961. 

A further example of regional economic co-opera- 
tion is the establishment in December 1960 of the 
Inter-African Coffee Organization, comprising Ca- 
meroun, the Central African Republic, Congo (Braz- 
zaville), Gabon, the Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Por- 
tugal, and the United Kingdom. The objective of 
the organization is to obtain more stable prices for 
Robusta coffee by means of a co-ordinated. marketing 
policy, involving the regular spacing of shipments 
and possibly the setting of flexible price differentials 
between various Robusta coffees and between Robustas 
and Arabicas. , 


Development plans 


A great many countries in Africa have recently 
drawn up new development plans. While most of 
the plans cover only government capital expenditure, 
a number of countries, especially some of the French- 
speaking countries both north and south of the 
Sahara, are attempting the comprehensive planning 
of the economy as a whole. New planning machin- 
ery has been set up in some countries. 

In Cameroun, a perspective development plan pro- 
vides for the doubling of per caput income in 20 
years. For 1961-65 an average annual investment 
of CFAFr. 9-11,000 million ($37-45 million) is 
proposed, of which nonfinancial investment would 
amount to almost one third. Increased exports are 
among the major objectives of the plan, and it is 
aimed to raise the production of cocoa from 60,000 
tons in 1958 to 90,000 tons in 1965, of coffee from 
27,000 to 50,000 tons, of palm kernels from 13,000 
to 20,000 tons, and of rubber from 4,000 to 5,500 tons. 

Morocco’s five-year plan for 1960-64 was approved 
in November 1960. About one half of the total net 
investment of 6,600 million dirhams ($1,304 million) 
is expected to come from the private sector. The 
largest share, about 31 percent, is to be devoted to 
agriculture. It is hoped to raise the gross national 
product by 7 percent a year and agricultural produc- 
tion by an average of 3.5 percent a year. The plan 
lays much emphasis on measures needed to enable 
a rapid expansion of production in the future, includ- 
ing agrarian reform, improved credit facilities, re- 
organization of the agricultural services, the estab- 
lishment of co-operative farms, the reduction of 


agricultural underemployment, and a crash program 
for the training of extension personnel. During the 
five years covered by the plan an additional 70,000 
hectares are to be put under irrigation. 

In Senegal, the four-year plan for 1961-64 envis- 
ages a total investment of CFAFr.92,000 million 
($375 million), of which 54 percent is to come 
from public funds. It is hoped to increase the gross 
national product by 8 percent a year. By 1975, 
the objective is to double the standard of living and 
quadruple the level of marketed production. In the 
first four-year period, rural production is to receive 
18 percent of public investment and 13 percent of 
total investment. New local organizations are to be 
set up for the promotion of rural development. It 
is planned that the marketed production of livestock 
products and fish shall be more than doubled. 

Few details are yet available of the other new de- 
velopment plans. In the Central African Republic, 
a three-year interim plan for 1960-62 has been ap- 
proved; agricultural production targets include the 
expansion of cotton production to 45,000 tons. The 
three-year plan of Congo (Brazzaville) is reported 
to devote 22 percent of a total public investment of 
CFAFr.10,000 million ($41 million) to agriculture. 
In Guinea, a Ministry of Planning has been establish- 
ed and the budget adopted for the three-year plan 
for 1960-63, which is to be followed by successive 
five-year plans. Agriculture is to receive more than 
a quarter of the total public investment of Guinean 
Fr.39,000 million ($159 million). The three-year 
interim program of Madagascar, promulgated in late 
1960, provides for the investment of CFAFr.23,000 
million ($94 million), of which agriculture is allo- 
ated 41 percent, with the aim of raising agricultural 
production by 6 percent a year. In Tanganyika, 
following the report of the mission from the IBRD, 
a new three-year development plan was announced 
in May 1961. Total public investment is scheduled 
as £23.9 million ($67 million). 

For a number of other countries, it is known that 
new development plans have gone into operation, 
but no information about them is available. Sev- 
eral countries are preparing new plans. In Nigeria, 
a federal plan for 1962-67 is in preparation, designed 
to be complementary to the plans of the individual 
regions. The Federal Ministry of Economic Devel- 
opment is being strengthened so that it can ensure 
closer co-ordination among the regional governments 
in economic planning. In Sierra Leone, a central 
planning unit is being established, with the aim of 
carrying out more comprehensive planning, and a 
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Commissariat au plan has been set up in Upper 
Volta. In Liberia, a team from the Northwestern 
University “of the United States began a two-year 
economic survey in September 1960. Economic 
survey missions have reported on Basutoland, Be- 
chuanaland and Swaziland, on Mauritius, and on 
Zanzibar. A mission from the IBRD visited Ugan- 
da, and another is to go to Kenya toward the end 
of 1961. In Uganda, where annual revisions are 
made to the development plan on a moving three- 
year basis, the 1961 revision is to be made when 
the IBRD report is available. 

Special programs for the development of agricul- 
ture include the establishment in Kenya of a Special 
Crops Development Authority to administer a new 
scheme, financed by the Colonial Development 
Corporation, for the development of tea production 
by African smallholders. Yeoman and Peasant Set- 
tlement schemes, on which £14 million ($39 mil- 
lion) will be spent over three years, have been an- 
nounced for the nonracial and nontribal develop- 
ment of land in Kenya. In South Africa, a project 
costing 250-300 million rands (348-418 million) has 
been announced which is expected to irrigate about 
250,000 hectares by harnessing the Orange river. 


Price and marketing policies 


Early in 1961 producer prices for cocoa were 
reduced by about one third in Nigeria, bringing them 
down to the same level as in Ghana. 

Changes in agricultural marketing systems include 
a government scheme to organize the internal mar- 
keting of foodstuffs in Ghana initially confined to 
grains, groundnuts and eggs, but later to cover all 
agricultural products. Storage facilities and feeder 
roads will be developed, and a marketing organi- 
zation will be operated by the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Corporation on behalf of producer co-operatives. 
As from May 1961, the Ghana Farmers’ Marketing 
Co-operative, set up by the United Ghana Farmers’ 
Council, became the sole licensed buying agent for 
cocoa on behalf of the marketing board. 

In Guinea, following the earlier establishment of 
state control over foreign trade, a state organization 
was also set up to regulate and conduct internal 
trade. In March 196], however, internal trade was 
returned to private hands, because of the inefficiency 
of the state organization. In Mali, a state import 
and export organization has been set up, to market 
all produce collected by statutory bodies and rural 


co-operatives and to provide them with production 
requisites and other goods. It has also taken over 
the existing stabilization funds. 

The price stabilization fund for groundnuts has 
been reorganized in Senegal. The Office de commer- 
cialisation agricole has taken over the rice stabili- 
zation fund and the compensation fund of the Dakar 
Chamber of Commerce, which have been transform- 
ed into the Caisse de stabilisation des prix des céréales 
et d’encouragement aux productions vivriéres. 


FISHERY POLICIES 


The failure of the second United Nations Conference 
on the Law of the Sea to reach agreement in April 
1960 on the breadth of exclusive fishery limits has 
been followed by the further extension of limits by 
several countries. While in some cases these meas- 
ures have been announced unilaterally, they have 
generally been effected on the basis of bilateral agree- 
ments, some of which have provided for the con- 
tinuation for a certain number of years of fishing 
rights within part of the newly-announced limits as, 
for example, in the agreements negotiated by the 
United Kingdom with Iceland and Norway. 

To offset reduced catches from some traditional 
fishing grounds, a number of governments are en- 
couraging fishing in more distant waters. This is 
being done through measures to stimulate the mod- 
emization both of the fishing fleet, through the 
construction of larger vessels and the withdrawal 
of obsolete ones, and of marketing and distribution 
operations. The increasing investment in factory 
ships in such countries as Wester Germany, Japan, 
the United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. also reflects 
a new interest m the possibilities of fishing over 
much wider oceanic areas and at much greater 
distances from home ports. 

In many of the less developed countries increas- 
ing attention is being given to fisheries. In the Far 
East, for example, Indonesia’s new eight-year de- 
velopment plan calls for very large increases in fish 
production and consumption. To this end plans 
have been formulated for the regionalization and co- 
ordination of fishermen’s co-operatives, the establish- 
ment of new enterprises under co-operative or state 
management, and the training of large numbers of 
fishery workers for administrative, research and oper- 
ational duties. In East Pakistan, in line with plans 
for a more concentrated drive to increase production 
from marine and inland waters, consideration is 
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being given to the establishment of a Fishery De- 
velopment Corporation. 

In Africa, the importance of fish as a means of 
relieving protein deficiencies has received special em- 
phasis in the fishery policies of a number of newly- 
independent countries. In some countries which are 
substantial importers of fish, increased domestic 
production is also stressed as a means of saving 
foreign exchange. In some fisheries, for example in 
Ghana and Senegal, there have been heavier invest- 
ments in port facilities, shore plant and longer- 
range modern fishing vessels, as well as continuing 
emphasis on the mechanization of traditional fish- 
ing craft. 

In Latin America, the desire for more vigorous 
fishery policies and the need for a more compre- 
hensive evaluation of the fisheries and their poten- 
tialities as the basis for such policies have led to the 
establishment of specialized fishery institutes in Peru 
and Ecuador. A number of proposals for similar 
institutes indicate that other governments in this 
region and elsewhere are interested in this approach 
to the problem of establishing and executing sound 
fishery development policies. 

The essentially international character of many of 
the problems which have a decisive bearing on na- 
tional fishery policies is reflected in the increasingly 
important role assumed by the various regional 
fishery commissions and councils covering the Pa- 
cific, the North Atlantic, the North Sea, the Indo- 
Pacific region and the Mediterranean. Recent de- 
velopments in this field are the establishment of the 
European Inland Fisheries Advisory Commission and 
the decision to establish a body to serve the African 
countries bordering the eastern Atlantic between the 
Cape of Good Hope and Cape Spartel. The com- 
mon interests of certain Latin-American countries in 
the southwestern Atlantic have also led to proposals 
to form a consultative body for this area. 

An OEEC working group has reported on fishery 
policies in member countries, recommending the co- 
ordination of policies, the easing of trade and other 
restrictions, and the improvement of landing and 
marketing facilities, including the extension of the 
‘‘cold chain.” Although fishery products are spe- 
cifically excluded from the provisions of the European 
Free Trade Association (EFTA), at the GATT nego- 
tiations in September 1960 the United Kingdom, 
the largest fish-importer of the group, made certain 
concessions facilitating the import of some catego- 
ries of fishery products from other EFTA countries. 
Efforts to reconcile EEC and EFTA fishery policies 


have recently been supplemented by proposals for 
the establishment of a Western European Fisheries 
Community. 

As a result of the crisis in the world market for 
fish meal in 1959-60, a number of major fish meal 
exporting countries have recently formed the Fish 
Meal Exporters Organization, with the object of 
reducing fluctuations in supplies and prices on world 
markets. 


Forest POLIcrEs 


A major event in the development of forest poli- 
cies was the fifth World Forestry Congress, held at 
Seattle in September 1960. The Congress marked 
the general acceptance of the concept of the mul- 
tiple use of forest and associated lands as an impor- 
tant goal of forest policies. 

To meet the rapidly increasing demand for wood, 
recent developments in forest policies in Europe have 
laid particular stress on measures for the mechaniz- 
ation of logging, for the improvement of the acces- 
sibility of the forests, and for the utilization of small- 
sized wood and waste. The construction of forest 
roads is proceeding at a very impressive rate in 
some countries. Yugoslavia, for example, reported 
the opening of 2,000 kilometers, in the two years 
1959-60, and Sweden of more than 6,000 kilometers 
during the same period. Considerable progress has 
been achieved in the development of wood industries 
capable of utilizing small-sized logs and waste. 
The pulp industry is using barked spruce wood 
with a diameter as small as 5 to 8 centimeters in 
Finland, for instance, and 4 to 7 centimeters in Swe- 
den. A new pulp factory in Switzerland is experi- 
menting with the use of wood of all species with 
diameters as small as 6 centimeters. In Poland, 
sawmill waste accounted in 1959 for 40 percent and 
in 1960 for 54 percent of the raw material supply 
for the pulp factories. 

In addition to these relatively short-term measures 
to increase production to match the demand, long- 
er-term measures also continue to be developed in 
Europe. ‘The forest area increased by 344,000 hec- 
tares in 1959 and new plantations outside the forest 
by 47,000 hectares; forest restoration was carried 
out over an area of 242,000 hectares. Progress in 
1960 scems to have continued. The increase in forest 
area has been facilitated to some extent by the rural 
exodus which is taking place in many countries, 
though at the same time this makes the recruitment 
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of forest workers very difficult in spite of great im- 
provements in their wages and other conditions of 
work. 

Particular attention is being paid to forest plan- 
ning in Europe. Forest inventories will soon have 
been completed in all countries of the region, and 
the management of forests not yet covered by a 
working plan is being actively studied. Laws have 
recently been passed in Austria, France and Italy 
to ensure integration between forestry and agricul- 
ture, while new laws and byelaws have been passed 
in Austria, Greece, the Netherlands, Sweden and 
Yugoslavia to reinforce forest administration. 

Forest policies have been reoriented in some of 
the newly-independent countries in Africa, generally 
in the framework of over-all land-use policies. Soil 
conservation and afforestation are receiving special 
emphasis. Work on the forecasting of future wood 
requirements, including inventories of forest resour- 
ces, has already been started in a few countries. 
The shortage of trained staff at all levels is a serious 
obstacle, however, and projects for the development 
of educational and training facilities are under con- 
sideration in Nigeria and Liberia. 

Of all the regions of the world, Africa, and partic- 
ularly East Africa, is unique in the wealth of its 
wild life. The situation is, however, becoming 
critical in some places as a result of the lack of 
trained personnel and funds, particularly for the 
management of national parks. The International 
Union for the Conservation of Nature (with the as- 
sistance of FAO) and also UNESCO have recently 
sent missions to Africa to draw the attention of gov- 
ernments to this problem and suggest ways and 
means of improving the situation. 

In the Near East, forest policy is being increas- 
ingly integrated with land-use policy. The conser- 
vation and management of the existing forests and 
also the plantation in stands or rows of quick-grow- 
ing species, particularly poplar and eucalyptus, are 
being carried out in close conjunction with large- 
scale agricultural development projects. Integration 
is also improving within the forestry sector itself. 
In Iraq, the establishment of pulp and paper indus- 
tries is being studied with a view to using poplar 
from extensive plantations now coming Into produc- 
tion. In the United Arab Republic, a plywood 
factory has been established to use home-grown 
casuarine. and eucalyptus. 

In the Far East, a recent study of the region’s tim- 
ber resources has concluded that present plans for 
the development of forestry and forest industries 


are insufficient in relation to future requirements. 
Revised national forestry programs are now being 
prepared, covering the next 50 years, with special 
emphasis on the period up to 1975. While in many 
countries forest policy is still limited to laying down 
the main lines of action in the forestry sector, there 
is a tendency in some countries, especially in east 
and southeast Asia, to elaborate it within a general 
policy of land planning. An interesting develop- 
ment in some countries is the granting of the owner- 
ship of existing state forests to rural communities in 
order to solve the problem of local supplies. In 
southeast Asia, where most countries are engaged 
in surveying their vast resources of tropical forest, 
progress has also been made in marketing research 
and increasing use is being made of the Asia-Pacific 
grading rules. In the arid parts of west and south 
Asia, forest plantations are being promoted in con- 
nection with large irrigation schemes. 


Forest policies in Latin America are being increas- 
ingly adapted to reduce the heavy imports of wood 
and wood products by means of better exploitation 
of indigenous forests and afforestation. In some 
countries greater emphasis is being given to forestry 
in connection with agrarian reform measures, as in 
certain colonization and settlement projects in Chile 
and the Andean-Indian region. New legislation, 
including clearer objectives for forest policy and 
providing means for its implementation, has been 
passed in Costa Rica, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, and 
Venezuela, and similar legislation is under consider- 
ation in Bolivia and Peru. The limitations of exist- 
ing education facilities are also being increasingly 
recognized as a bottleneck in the building up of effi- 
cient forest administrations, and efforts are being 
made to improve the situation, particularly by means 
of higher forestry education in Argentina, Brazil, 
Colombia and Costa Rica. 


Short-term outlook 


While at the time of writing there is still some 
uncertainty regarding general economic prospects, 
especially in western Europe, indications are for a 
continuing high level of consumption of most agri- 
cultural products. Supplies of most commodities 
will remain heavy, however, so that there appears 
to be little prospect of any substantial recovery in 
world prices for agricultural products, and thus in 
the export earnings of the less developed countries. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY AND DEMAND 


Recovery from the mild 1960 recession in the United 
States was well under way at the end of the first 
half of 1961, although unemployment figures remain- 
ed obstinately high. It is as yet uncertain to what 
extent this recovery will be followed by a vigorous 
further improvement, but in many quarters a renew- 
ed economic boom is expected in 1961/62. In Canada, 
recent measures are likely to lead to further recovery 
in economic activity. 

In most of western Europe and in Japan, boom 
conditions still continued in mid-1961, and the main 
uncertainty is whether this momentum can be kept 
up while North American expansion gets into its 
stride again, or whether once again the two main 
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industrialized regions will show opposite trends. 
As noted earlier in this chapter, there are signs in 
some countries that the expansion may be slowing 
down, because of manpower shortages and pressure 
on the balance of payments. In the United King- 
dom, industrial production has not increased since 
the first quarter of 1960. Nevertheless, most fore- 
casts are for a continued rapid growth of industrial 
production and economic activity in the majority of 
countries of western Europe and in Japan, at least 
until the end of 1961. 

If a rapid expansion gets under way in North 
America, and if this is accompanied by a continued 
high level of economic activity in western Europe 
and Japan, there should be quite a substantial rise 
in the demand for agricultural raw materials. For 
foodstuffs and beverages recent experience suggests 
that the world demand is much less affected by the 
level of economic activity in the industrialized coun- 
tries. The situation for most of these products is 
predominantly influenced by ithe very heavy supplies 
on world markets. 

Looking further ahead, the moves to improve inter- 
national monetary liquidity that are under consider- 
ation could help to smooth out short-term fluctua- 
tions in the import demand for agricultural products 
and their effect on prices. The less developed countries 


can expect to benefit from an increased flow both of 
financial aid and of food supplies on concessional 
terms. The future pattern of world trade in agri- 
cultural products will be greatly influenced by the 
decision finally taken by the United Kingdom, the 
world’s largest importer of these products, at the 
end of the present round of discussions with Common- 
wealth countries, on whether or not to negotiate 
for entry into the EEC. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION OUTLOOK FOR 196] [62 


Only fragmentary data are so far available on the 
probable level of 1961/62 crops, but most indications 
are that the rise in world agricultural production 
may again be comparatively small. While it is still 
too early to judge their final effect on production, 
setbacks due to bad weather appear to be rather 
numerous in several regions of the world. 

In western Europe, little change is expected from 
the high 1960/61 level of grain output. While wheat 
production may be somewhat smaller, coarse grain 
production is likely to increase. Sugar production 
may be lower, for a number of countries have announc- 
ed measures to limit the growing of sugar beet, includ- 
ing a reduction of about 20 percent in area in France, 
The steady increase in milk production is likely to 
continue. Cattle numbers are up, and beef production 
will probably rise further. Further increases in the 
output of pigmeat and poultry meat are expected 
in most countries, and egg production should rise 
toward the end of 1961. Tobacco crops in Greece 
and other parts of southern Europe have been 
severely damaged by outbreaks of mildew. 

Weather conditions have so far been favorable in 
most of the U.S.S.R., with the main exception of 
drought in Kazakhstan. The grain area is 6 percent 
more than in 1960, and large harvests are generally 
expected. So far in 1961, however, livestock out- 
put is reported to be less than in the previous year. 

In North America the grain crops and pasture in 
the Canadian Prairie Provinces and in parts of the 
central United States have been severely affected by 
prolonged drought. The Canadian wheat crop is un- 
likely to be much more than half the 1960/61 level and 
in the United States there will probably be a reduc- 
tion of about 8 percent. As a result of the Emer- 
gency Feed Grain Program, discussed above, United 
States production of coarse grains should also be 
substantially reduced in 1961/62. By the end of 
May 1961 more than 24 percent of the average 1959/60 
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area of maize and sorghum had been signed up 
for the program. At the same time, plantings of 
soybeans, to which is was hoped to divert further 
coarse grain acreage, have increased considerably. 
Cotton production is likely to rise, as a result of 
increases in support prices, acreage allotments aad 
marketing quotas. Total United States crop pro- 
duction is expected to be considerably less than in 
1960/61, but the output of livestock products should 
rise for the third successive year. Beef and pigmeat 
should increase further, and an expansion of the 
order of 5 percent is expected in poultry meat. Egg 
production in Canada as well as the United States is 
expected to be lower until the autumn. Total hog 
marketings in Canada are likely to be slightly less 
than in 1960. 

Sheep numbers are rising in Australia, and the 
1961/62 wool clip may therefore show some increase. 
With the continued build-up of beef cattle herds, 
however, no increase is likely in beef production. 

Even fewer indications are available for the less 
developed regions of the world. In Mainland China, 
further droughts and floods in many areas are report- 
ed to have followed the crop failures of 1960. Large 
numbers of troops and students have been sent to the 
areas worst affected by natural disasters to assist 
in the harvesting and sowing of crops. For the rest 
of the Far East, there are some indications that the 
1961/62 grain crops may be smaller than in the pre- 
vious season, including reports of damage from floods 
or droughts in Indonesia, parts of southern India, 
Japan, South Korea and Pakistan. Apart from grains, 
information is available only for jute, the area of 
which is estimated to have increased by 30 percent 
in Pakistan in response to high prices. 

In the Near East, after three successive drought years 
there have been good winter rains in Iraq and Israel 
and normal grain harvests are expected. In the 
United Arab Republic (Syrian Region), however, 
hot and dry weather in May has reduced the estimate 
of the wheat crop by 20 percent, which would take 
production well below the 750,000 tons required for 
local consumption and seed, and in Jordan, too, ear- 
lier favorable estimates are now having to be revised. 
Below-average grain harvests are also expected in 
Turkey, following bad weather in June. In the Unit- 
ed Arab Republic (Egyptian Region) the rice acreage 
is likely to be less than in 1960/61, because of the 
low level of the Nile. The 1961/62 cotton crop ap- 
pears likely to be larger in most countries except 
the Sudan, where reduced plantings and pest infes- 
tation are reported. 


Low grain harvests are again expected in the coun- 
tries of northwest Africa, as a result of severe spring 
drought, and Morocco’s grain crops may be reduc- 
ed by as much as 50 percent. Droughts have continu- 
ed for the second successive year in Kenya, where 
the maize crop has also been damaged by pest in- 
festation. Drought in parts of Tanganyika is expect- 
ed to cause local food shortages, and to reduce sisal 
output by 10 percent. The production of crops for 
local consumption as well as export in the Congo 
(Leopoldville) are likely to show the effects of the 
prolonged political disturbances and disorganization. 
In Ghana, drought has caused local shortages of 
food in Ashanti and is likely to reduce the 1961/62 
cocoa crop considerably from the very high level 
of the previous year. Coffee production should 
rise further in the Ivory Coast and Uganda. 

In Latin America, food production appears likely 
to recover from the declines of the two previous 
seasons. The Brazilian cocoa and coffee crops should 
recover substantially from the lower level of 1960/61, 
though coffee output may be lower in Colombia, 
Costa Rica and some other countries which had 
particularly large crops in 1960/61. 


COMMODITY PROSPECTS 


Grain harvests generally should again be large, 
with the exception, as indicated above, of Canada, 
Mainland China and a number of smaller producers. 
The size of Mainland China’s 1961/62 harvests may 
be a major factor influencing the volume of inter- 
national trade. A substantial increase in the import 
demand for wheat is not likely, however, since fairly 
large harvests are expected in western Europe and 
no increase in imports into Japan and India is anti- 
cipated. A major improvement in wheat prices there- 
fore seems unlikely in the near future. 

For rice, although some importers such as Japan 
and India have been able to reduce their imports, the 
demand by the other main importers has been well 
maintained and has in some cases been stronger so 
far in 1961. Mainland China, which usually exports 
rice, will probably reappear as a buyer in 1961. World 
exports are therefore likely to be somewhat lower, 
and international prices should average higher than 
in 1960. 

The new coarse grain policy in the United States, 
effective for the 1961/62 crops, should curtail cur- 
rent production there, and if, as seems likely, this 
policy is intensified for 1961/62, the trend displayed 
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over the last few years for total supply consistently 
to exeed total disappearance each year may be revers- 
ed. The emergence of Mainland China as an importer 
of coarse grains has increased the over-all commercial 
import demand, and although shipments on conces- 
sional terms are less important than in the trade in 
bread grains, the rise in carry-over stocks of coarse 
grains in the United States may be checked. 

World sugar supplies in 1961/62 will be affected on 
the one hand by the fact that the long-term upward 
tendency in production in western Europe will be tem- 
porarily halted by the restrictions on plantings im- 
posed in some countries as a result of the exception- 
ally large harvests of 1960/61 and the high level 
of stocks. On the other hand, production is likely 
to continue its upward trend in the less developed 
regions. 

In spite of the reduced production in 1960/61, the 
total quantities of oranges available for export in 
summer and autumn 1961 may still be well above 
the average of recent years. The 1961/62 crops in 
both the Mediterranean area and the United States 
are likely to resume the upward trend interrupted 
in 1960/61, and there should be larger supplies of 
winter oranges available for export in 1961/62. Mar- 
keting prospects for citrus fruit may be complicated 
by the likelihood of continuing ample supplies of 
bananas, but it appears very probable that the 196] 
apple and pear crops in western Europe will continue 
their two-year cycle with an off-year decline, especially 
in the main importing countries. 

World production of fats and oils is likely to con- 
tinue to increase in 1961/62. An advance is likely 
to be registered in soybean oil production in the 
United States, where there has been a 15 percent in- 
crease in soybean plantings. Relatively high inter- 
national market prices since early 1961 for soybeans 
and competing oilseeds have also probably encourag- 
ed plantings, particularly of groundnuts, in a number 
of countries besides the United States. Supplies of 
lauric-acid oils are likely to remain large in the com- 
ing months, though some slowing down in copra 
output is possible in the Philippines toward the end 
of 1961. World supplies of linseed oil, however, 
will be materially reduced by small harvests in the 
autumn of 1961 in North America, especially Canada, 
where the major producing areas have been hit by 
severe drought. 

World meat production is expected to expand once 
again in 1961. In both North America and western 
Europe, cattle numbers have risen and beef production 
should increase further, while the output of pigmeat 


and poultry too is likely to be higher. Beef supplies 
in the major exporting countries of Latin America 
and Oceania are not expected to increase, but export 
prices may decline as a result of increases in domestic 
production in the main importing countries. Simi- 
larly, in view of the larger pigmeat production in im- 
porting countries, trade and prices may also shift 
slightly downward. 

The rising trend in milk production can be expected 
to continue, even though attempts to restrict the 
expansion in output are being made in several coun- 
tries. Much of the additional supply will again 
have to be diverted to manufacturing, particularly 
of butter, and since the United Kingdom remains 
the only substantial international outlet for the sale 
of butter, it is difficult to foresee any appreciable 
rise from the low prices prevailing in mid-1961 on 
this market. The improvement in egg prices in 
the spring of 1960 should result in an increase in 
egg production in a number of countries toward 
the end of 1961, but until then production is likely to 
remain below last year’s level. Since import demand 
is expected to remain strong, international prices 
should continue favorable, though the rise in produc- 
tion may cause some decline from the autumn of 1961. 

There is every indication that the 1961/62 cocoa 
and coffee crops are likely to be large. Although 
world consumption and imports of both these com- 
modities are also expected to rise further, the increase 
is not likely to absorb the enhanced production. The 
large carry-over stocks of coffee seem certain to rise 
still further, while stocks of cocoa may also grow. 
For tea, in contrast, while no substantial increase 
in import requirements can be expected in the major 
consuming countries, the increased production is being 
absorbed largely through an expansion of consumption 
in the growing countries themselves. A continua- 
tion of the rather favorable outlook for tobacco can 
be expected in the short run, since demand, especially 
for cigarettes, continues to expand. 

The decline in United States export availabilities 
of cotton appears likely to be arrested in 1961/62, 
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and in view of the increase in the export subsidy 
scheduled from August 1961, cotton may remain 
fairly competitive with man-made fibers and retain 
its share in the expanding world market for fibers. 
With prices showing more stability at levels compar- 
able with synthetics, there may be some restocking 
of wool during 1961. Some lessening of the scarcity 
of jute is in prospect for 1961/62, but at the present 
high prices increasing substitution by other materials 
seems likely. The supply of hard fibers is expected 
to show little change in 1961, and demand prospects 
are favorable. Rubber production appears unlikely 
to increase much in 1961, but with stocks at more 
normal levels, a return to the very high prices of 
1960 is improbable. 

Fishery production is likely to show the effects of 
intensified exploration for new fishing grounds. On 
the demand side the trend is increasingly toward 
products that require less handling in the home, 
including frozen fillets, fish sticks and fish portions. 
Fish meal prices are beginning to recover, while pres- 
ent indications are that Peruvian fish meal produc- 
tion will stabilize somewhere near the 1960 level. 
Fish meal production in Europe and North America 
during 1961 will depend on the availability of herring 
and menhaden. 

For most forest products, record levels of pro- 
duction and trade are expected in 1961. There has 
already been substantial recovery in the North Amer- 
ican forest products market, where all wood-based 
sheet materials as well as sawnwood should benefit 
from the revival in residential construction and the 
expanded school building program. Higher prices 
are likely to reorient Canadian exports of lumber 
away from the United Kingdom market. In western 
Europe, sawn softwood may prove an exception to 
the general rise in production and consumption; 
constructional activity may level off or even show a 
slight downturn during 1961, while importers’ stocks 
are large, and even if demand is maintained the saw- 
mills are likely to have difficulty in securing the 
necessary log supplies. 


Chapter [Tl - LAND REFORM AND INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 


Progress in different regions 


A gencral progress, with marked regional variation 
in regard to form and content, has characterized 
land reform measures during recent years. There 
are very few countries in the world today where 
some progress toward creating a secure position for 
the farmer and assuring him of a just return for 
his labor is not taking place. Steps are also being 
taken almost everywhere to supply to farmers better 
means of production. But, between the advanced 
industrialized countrics of northwest Europe, North 
America, and the new and prosperous lands of 
Oceania on the one hand and the countries of central 
Africa which are just emerging into nationhood on 
the other, measures considered to be of immediate 
applicability and benefit vary considerably. The 
underlying relativity of policy to prevailing conditions 
and the historical sequence of different systems of 
land reform are best illustrated by the varying expe- 
rience of individual countries which it would be inap- 
propriate to discuss here. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the current position in regard to land reform in 
several parts of the world is so significant as regards 
the work of FAO that it would be pertinent to present 
the main features in the following regions ~ Europe, 
North and Latin America, the Near East, the Far 
East and Africa. 


EuRopE 


Tt would not be altogether realistic to treat the 
whole European continent as representative of one 
type or stage of land reform. Between Italy in the 
south and Scandinavia in the north there are several 
national and regional variations. Some of these 
may merit special mention here. But taking the 
western European countries as a whole it may be 
said that they have reached a stage in their economic 
growth which affords full or almost full employment. 
Moreover, forms of technology adopted in European 
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industry and agriculture are so continuously pro- 
gressive that static conditions of land tenure or of 
land use are not likely to subsist. To alleviate social 
evils arising out of technological transition and to 
ensure an independent farm economy as a healthy 
feature of democratic social life, special interest con- 
tinues to be taken in problems of family farming. 
As national communities, most of these countries can 
command enough internal and international resources 
to keep up the tempo of their agricultural progress 
without disturbing too radically the basic agricultural 
structure. In fact, as is well known, there are moves 
towards integrating large regions for common eco- 
nomic growth on an international basis. 

Within the framework of such large-scale organiza- 
tional planning, individual farm units are encouraged 
to benefit from the most effective measures of land 
use. Even land reclamation is, in some cases, treated 
as a proper field for individual enterprise which 
may involve major development works. Austria, 
Ireland, the Netherlands, Spain, Switzerland as well 
as Western Germany are prominent among the coun- 
tries in which uncultivated lands in the neighborhood 
of established villages are being brought under cul- 
tivation or converted into woodlots of fast-growing 
species by the efforts of enterprising farmers, who 
receive some technical and organizational assistance 
from their respective governments. The good effects 
of this progressive movement are not limited to the 
reclaimed areas, but the example spreads to the rest 
of the agricultural economy. Increased production 
is the natural consequence of such land reform 
measures. In fact, in some European countries there 
is often a problem resulting from the overproduction 
of agricultural commodities. 

Land reclamation is often undertaken by tenant 
farmers. More than half the cultivated land in the 
United Kingdom is tenant-farmed. As a class, these 
tenants are progressive farmers who look forward 
to making a more gainful use of their talent and 
resources in agriculture than in any other occupation. 


National policy also aims at making the most efficient 
use of national, including agricultural, resources. 
While, therefore, a landowner and a tenant are free 
to enter into a contract on what they consider to 
be reasonable terms, the State intervenes to ensure 
that the legitimate interests of either party and of 
the nation are not violated. As a class tenant farmers 
are by now sufficiently strong to take care of them- 
selves and, as long as they are using the land in 
accordance with the conditions of their leases, they 
will not be deprived of access to land on reasonable 
terms. Even where the landowner desires to resume 
possession of land, he has to make compensation 
for any improvements made by his tenant. Generally, 
such improvements are priced fairly high and the 
amount of compensation is a definite economic deter- 
rent for a landlord who otherwise might consider 
dispossessing his tenant too lightly. In addition, all 
disputed cases may be referred to a public authority 
for arbitration. 

These authorities, including ministries of agricul- 
ture, always take a considerate view of the claims 
urged by progressive farmers. When an owner desires 
to part with his land, the tenant in possession generally 
has a right of pre-emption. In some countries, for 
example Switzerland, tenants are actually helped to 
become owners, if the normal facilities available to 
them to make a purchase are not adequate. The 
bargaining power of tenants is in most cases great 
enough to enable them to realize their just claims. 
But in regard to security of tenure, regulation of 
rents and compensation for improvements, sufficient 
legal powers are vested in the government to prevent 
injustice. Such jurisdiction is generally used to 
promote the progressive utilization of resources, 
whether private resources of the individual farmer, 
or public resources, such as irrigation and power. 

In this context it is significant to note that in 
these areas of advanced technology and full employ- 
ment, land reformers are particularly concerned with 
the consolidation of farm lands and of farming 
communities. Availability of labor in rural areas 
is even less than in urban areas. Mechanization is, 
therefore, almost universal. This factor alone may 
tend to force an increase in the economic size of a 
farm unit. Apart, therefore, from a demand for small 
garden and vegetable plots in industrial areas, the 
trend in highly modernized countries is toward con- 
solidation of holdings. Civic amenities such as 
education, health, entertainment, etc., are more easily 
provided by larger rural centers than by small parishes. 
The consolidation movement is thus an agricultural 
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as well as a civic process, and in both spheres the 
nation is deeply interested in its promotion. 

As the general pattern of business organization 
favored in these highly developed countries is that 
of a private firm or a corporation, agricultural business 
also tends to be directed primarily by private concerns. 
Some of these may be of a large size, and may indeed 
have a corporate character. But the prevailing 
pattern is still that of small or medium-sized farmers, 
owners as well as tenants. With a very few excep- 
tions these have not found it either socially or eco- 
nomically desirable to consolidate themselves into 
joint units. Co-operative servicing, from technical 
advice to financial assistance and marketing, has 
been followed on a large scale. But as a rule external 
services have been more effectively supplied by co- 
operation, leaving the internal decisions to the indi- 
vidual tenant or owner. On the whole, it has also 
been found that the net production per agricultural 
worker is higher in such an organization than in 
any other more integrated pattern. 


Scandinavia and the Netherlands 


While it is the firm policy of the Finnish Govern- 
ment not to allow ownership of land by absentee land- 
lords, and while it has instituted a ceiling on holdings 
of even working landowners for each region, other 
countries in northern Europe are mainly concerned 
with ensuring, as nearly as possible, an optimum size 
of holding for a working farmer. In Sweden, this 
movement is proceeding steadily, so that year by 
year the number of farms is decreasing while their 
average size is approaching the desired optimum. In 
Denmark, a law of 1951 empowers the Government 
to purchase land from large owners and to redistribute 
it among smallholders so as to bring up the size of 
their holdings to a minimum of 8 hectares. The 
corresponding figure of a desired optimum for the 
Netherlands ranges from [5 to 30 hectares. The 
Government of the Netherlands has undertaken an 
extensive development program mostly at public 
expense. Farmers generally, and especially small 
farmers, have access to technical services provided 
by the State and, as a result, the general standard of 
husbandry in the Netherlands, which is already high, 
is improving every year. 

In these countries land reform aims at building 
optimum and progressive units of peasant farming, 
and on the whole this policy is producing good 
results. One of the consequences of emphasizing an 


optimum farm size is that some agriculturists cannot 
be accommodated within the framework of national 
agriculture. Such individuals have, -therefore, to 
migrate into other occupations within their own 
country, or they have to migrate to other countries 
where they can farm successfully. For instance, a 
number of experienced and well-equipped farmers 
from the Netherlands have migrated to Brazil, where 
they have formed flourishing agricultural colonies. 


Italy 


Among the European countries which can be 
described as developing countries, with problems part- 
ly similar to those of developing economies in other 
parts of the world, Italy is the most important. In 
fact, Italian land reform has served as a prototype not 
only for semideveloped countries, but also for develop- 
ing economies such as the U.A.R. (Egyptian Region). 
Italian land reform is based on the concept that 
the size of a farm worker’s holding should be such 
that the productivity of his land and therefore his 
level of living are maximized, and bear a fair relation- 
ship to the incomes of those employed in comparable 
occupations in industry. As a result of this policy 
Italian reform leaves out of its scope those private 
estates which are operated efficiently, using the mech- 
anized methods of modern farming. Even in the 
case Of those large estates which were expropriated 
as not being efficiently managed, the new holders 
are often allowed to cultivate their farms jointly 
with the help of better technical advice and improv- 
ed methods. To a large extent it is land from newly- 
developed areas which is to be distributed among 
farm workers and very small farmers. 

Regions which are either not cultivated, or are 
cultivated on a very extensive scale on account of 
lack of water, are made more intensively cultivable 
by provision of irrigation. Expenditure for such 
development is largely borne by the State, which 
also carries most of the expense of providing a house 
for the new settler. But the assessed cost of the farm, 
which is usually of a size judged to be economic, as 
well as the initial requirements of cattle and equip- 
ment, are offered to the settler as a loan, to be repaid 
at a moderate interest in suitable instalments. Funds 
needed to initiate these schemes had to come from 
the Italian Government, although co-operative agen- 
cies have now been set up to channel the recovery 
of old and the issue of new loans. Further progress 
is being made to establish these and other services, 
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such as the sale and purchase of commodities includ- 
ing fertilizers, on a normal business footing. Tech- 
nical advice and tractor service are provided through 
a public agency. 

Within their limits these reforms have produced 
good results by rehabilitating landless labor and very 
small farmers. But, considering the total number 
of those desiring rehabilitation on such favorable 
terms, the proportion who can actually be rehabilitat- 
ed is very small. In the meanwhile, the general 
movement toward a greater diversion of manpower 
to industry, and the improvement of agricultural 
techniques all over the country is making rapid 
progress. While land reform constitutes a general 
problem within the Italian economy, it is particularly 
acute in some specific areas, especially in the south. 
Greater industrialization of the country ought to 
encourage and enable the Italian Government to 
carry out land reform measures more energetically 
so that all who must remain in agriculture are enabled 
to do so in conditions which ensure efficient produc- 
tion, as well as a reasonable standard of living. 

Wherever a scale of operation larger than that of 
the average holding of the resettled farmer is indicat- 
ed as desirable for a more efficient use of some 
essential service, a suitable co-operative model has 
often been adopted. The rapidly falling proportion 
of the population dependent on agriculture, and the 
growing needs of technological improvement have 
raised important questions as to the size of an eco- 
nomic holding which would make investment of 
capital and labor sufficiently remunerative. Some 
tenant farming co-operatives even go to the extent 
of pooling the results of their labor, and distributing 
them on the basis of net proceeds, though these 
may not always reach the level of the legally prescrib- 
ed minimum wage rates for farm workers. Such a 
situation would, however, only be transitional and 
whether individually or jointly cultivated, only such 
farm units will eventually be established as provide 
for the efficient utilization of resources, including 
the labor of the farmer himself. 


Yugoslavia 


Large-scale land reforms were carried out in Yugo- 
slavia after the second world war. By far the largest 
contribution to the pool of expropriated land came 
from holdings of German families who had left 
the country, but a fair proportion came from pri- 
vate landowners and religious organizations whose 


excess land was also sequestered without compen- 
satory payment. This land was distributed free of 
charge among small farmers and to a lesser extent 
among farm workers. About 25 percent of the land 
available was incorporated into state or co-operative 
farms, some of which were used for agricultural 
research centers. All the new settlements were organ- 
ized in substance as collective farms, although until 
1948 a large number of small private farmers were 
tolerated. In that year, under pressure of an urgent 
need to maximize agricultural production, a vigorous 
drive was undertaken to bring all land within the 
collective farming system. 

Though nominally farmers were expected to join 
these co-operatives only as a result of voluntary 
choice, in fact strong inducements were used, such 
as taxation and social security benefits, to persuade 
farmers to join a collective farm. In this way, the 
Government hoped to obtain large-scale grain deliv- 
eries from collective farms. The number of collec- 
tive farms increased from 780 in 1947 to 6,984 in 1950. 
Even so, the collective system covered only a small 
proportion of the land cultivated and of the agri- 
cultural community as a whole. 

Productive trends in collective farms, however, 
continued to be disappointing and, when the drought 
of 1950 created a critical situation, further progress 
toward collectivization was halted. Compulsory 
deliveries and price controls of privately produced 
grain were substantially eased. The voluntary prin- 
ciples in membership and self-management of co- 
operative farms were re-emphasized; members joining 
a co-operative farm could retain ownership in their 
land for which they received a rental income, and 
they were also permitted to keep up to one hectare 
of land for private cultivation. An unexpectedly 
large number of farmers availed themselves of this 
permission to withdraw from membership of the 
co-operatives. As a result, the number of co-operative 
farms dropped from nearly 7,000 in 1950 to 875 
in 1954. Among those who left the societies the 
more prosperous were prominent and those who 
remained in the co-operatives were the poorer and 
less efficient workers. In 1953 a ceiling of 10 hectares 
was imposed on individual farms and all excess 
was commandeered to form collective farms. In 
1958, co-operative farms covered 3.4 percent of the 
cultivated lIand, the state-controlled area was 5.2 
percent and all the rest was privately held and 
cultivated by a multitude of small farmers. 

The official aim of agrarian policy, however, con- 
tinues to be the collective or highly co-operative farm, 
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as it is believed that maximum productivity can be 
attained only under this system. The present co- 
operative and state farms are expected in due course 
to demonstrate the superiority of collective farming. 
In the meantime, membership of co-operatives con- 
tinues to be voluntary, and their number is at present 
small. But social and institutional pressure is still 
favorable to an extention of co-operative and col- 
lective systems of farming. Co-operatives are encour- 
aged to acquire as much land as possible, and 
individual farmers are either denied social services 
or they have a very low priority, as for instance in 
regard to credit, which is one of these social services. 
Under the law of land utilization (1959) even private 
holdings have to be operated on the basis of a plan 
prepared by the people’s committee of a commune. 
As the plan of land utilization and the means of 
carrying it out are ordered and controlled by the 
commune, the private element in farming is seen to 
operate under very great difficulties. The next few 
years will therefore prove crucial in the progress of 
land reform and agrarian development in Yugoslavia. 


Eastern Europe 


It is interesting to note that, under an altogether 
different type of economy in Soviet territory, there 
still persists the tendency toward larger farm units 
already noticed in other European countries. The 
average size of the Russian collective farm, the 
kolkhoz, is increasing and the total number is 
decreasing. The new program for developing the 
virgin lands is mostly being put into operation on 
the system of the state farm, or sovkhoz. No objective 
evaluation of the net results of these various systems 
is readily available. It is remarkable that over 40 per- 
cent of the total supplies of potatoes and vegetables, 
sheep, pigs and cattle come from individual house- 
holds. 

Of the other countries of eastern Europe only 
Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia profess to follow full 
collectivization. Elsewhere in the region what is 
called the inferior or incomplete form of collectiviz- 
ation generally prevails. This involves a return for 
ownership of land, cattle and equipment. While 
the determination to obtain the advantages of large- 
scale cultivation is obvious, general psychological 
acceptance of the conditions arising from joint 
agricultural labor does not yet seem to have been 
secured. Although, therefore, the over-all percentage 
of land incorporated in collectively controlled farms 


is generally on the increase, conditions in this respect 
must be considered to be unsteady. 

Collectivization was comparatively easy in some 
of the special regions, such as on expropriated plan- 
tations, big estates which were run on a progressive 
mechanized pattern or land acquired as a result of 
the war. In this situation the pattern followed was 
that of a state farm, where the workers operate 
only as wage earners like industrial labor. The net 
economic result of the state farm has been highly 
variable, as it depends on physical as well as organiz- 
ational features. The experience of state farms in 
Poland has not proved very encouraging. It may 
indeed be said for most of the countries of eastern 
Europe that while they are enabled by their revo- 
lutionary methods to avoid such procedural and 
financial obstacles as the assessment and payment 
of compensation, they do not yet seem to have 
evolved a pattern of organization among farm work- 
ers which will reap the advantages of a large-scale 
operation, without endangering the spirit of willing 
co-operation. 


Norty AMERICA 


Compared with conditions in Europe, where most 
of the countries are in a highly developed stage of 
industrialization, the situation in North America is 
very variable. Canada and the United States have 
few major problems of land reform, though in some 
regions, such as Quebec Province in Canada, almost 
all types of land reform measures are seen to have 
some relevance. Both for investment and for em- 
ployment, agriculture ranks as near industry as is 
possible within the framework of geographical dis- 
tribution and aptitude of the people and of available 
technological facilities. In both countries, and espe- 
cially in the United States, there is a definite pre- 
possession in favor of owner-cultivation and, to 
enable the relatively small farmer to meet the require- 
ments of efficient farming, appropriate institutions 
such as extension services and credit facilities have 
been organized. The Farmers’ Home Administration 
and other services maintained by the United States 
Department of Agriculture constitute some of the 
most significant and systematic forms of support to 
the small- and medium-sized farmer who desires to 
carry on efficient farming on what for the time being 
may be considered to be an optimum, or at any rate 
an economic holding. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Problems of land reform are very much in evidence 
in Latin America. A striking feature of the land 
economy of the region is the enormous disparity 
in the size of holdings. Most of the land is in a 
few hands, the bulk of the farmers holding only a 
small percentage of the total area. The large estates 
are put to comparatively extensive use such as stock- 
raising, and the small holdings are inefficiently culti- 
vated to produce mainly subsistence crops. The 
legal title of several smallholders is far from assured 
and their number is increasing. Inefficient conditions 
may be said to prevail on both large and small hold- 
ings. To correct the unequal distribution of land 
and the widespread inefficient pattern of land util- 
ization, further determined efforts have recently 
been made in several Latin-American states. It 
would be of interest to draw more specific attention 
to some of these. 


Mexico 


In Mexico, expropriation of large plantations and 
redistribution of the land among farmer communities 
were carried out several years ago. In its day, this 
reform was of an almost revolutionary nature. The 
problem of Jatifundia, that is, of inordinately large 
holdings generally owned by absentee landlords and 
poorly cultivated, appeared to have been solved. 
But the system of land tenure, either individual or 
collective ejidos, which took the place of latifundia, 
has yet far to go before it can be said to have justified 
itself in terms of efficient farming and a high stand- 
ard of living for the farmer. 

Besides the problems implied by the tenure, such 
as transferability of possession, other aspects of 
reform of a more positive character, namely a more 
widespread and systematic extension service, provision 
of adequate funds, and setting up of marketing 
facilities, have still to be completed. Wherever not- 
able progress has been made, as for instance in 
areas of concentrated production of export crops, 
fairly high standards of achievement have been reach- 
ed for both productivity and welfare services. The 
organization of democratic farmers’ co-operatives 
throughout Mexico to carry out many of these 
reforms will also, it appears, take time. All these 
progressive factors toward constructive land reform 
are under the consideration of the Mexican author- 
ities. 


In many countries of South America where scope 
for further colonization exists, settlements of mi- 
grants or immigrants for the pursuit of more intensive 
farming attract more attention than conventional 
land reform. The most important aspect of land 
tenure in situations like these is not the size of a 
holding but the efficiency of its cultivation methods. 
While, therefore, large holdings as such do not appear 
to arouse opposition, it is planned to counteract 
indifferent or wasteful usc of their potential resources. 
For instance, while the need for food or other cereal 
and vegetable cultivation is pressing, the use of 
large estates merely as cattle ranches is socially 
disapproved. In such circumstances the State has, 
in several cases, reserved to itself the right to expro- 
priate, with proper compensation, lands held in excess 
of a prescribed maximum, which varies with the 
farming pattern appropriate to each region. 

Wherever large-scale Iandownership prevails, the 
problem of tenancies is acute, although on owner- 
directed plantations and estates the principal problem 
is that of agricultural labor. Most of the Latin- 
American states, for example, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
Colombia, Cuba and Peru, have adopted compre- 
hensive measures of tenancy legislation, including 
control of rents. In Colombia, taxation policy is so 
adjusted as to penalize uneconomic holdings and 
inefficient use of land. In Guatemala, 5 percent of 
the value of land is prescribed as the maximum 
rate of rental payment for use of land; in Peru, it is 
6 percent. But legislation does not necessarily 
entail meticulous or unfailing implementation of the 
laws passed. The lack of resources and the igno- 
rance of the average tenant are so appalling that 
protection given by law is rarely effective. This is a 
world-wide experience, and the Latin-American coun- 
tries are no exception. 


Peru 


Greater awareness among the agricultural popu- 
lation has made for steady improvement in_ its 
conditions. The Agricultural Reform Commission 
appointed in Peru in 1956 presented its report in 
1960 together with a draft law on agrarian reform 
for the consideration of Congress. The proposed 
measures are comprehensive in their scope. They 
provide for the institution of a ceiling on land tenure 
and for acquisition and allotment of land held in 
excess of the maximum. Constructive steps such 
as the consolidation of small and fragmented hold- 
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ings, and the establishment of extension services have 
also been recommended. As water rights are very 
important in several parts of Peru, their regulation 
by law, so as to ensure equitable distribution and 
the efficient use of water, has been suggested. Indi- 
genous communities present a significant problem, 
and they will be one of the major responsibilities 
of the Institute of Agrarian Reform and Settlement 
which has recently been set up. The United Nations 
Special Fund, which is helping to carry out a pre- 
colonization survey, will be especially interested in 
the problem of indigenous communities. Similar 
progress may be expected to follow in Honduras 


where an agrarian reform commission was set up 
in 1960. 


Ecuador 


In Ecuador, an agrarian reform commission, with 
which an FAO expert is associated, has also recently 
(1961) been set up. In addition, the United Nations 
Special Fund will assist in carrying out a precoloniz- 
ation survey in this area so that, when the land 
reform measures to be suggested by the commission 
are adopted by Congress, their enforcement may 
be systematic. Agrarian reform is passing through 
its initial stage in Ecuador. A draft agrarian reform 
bill is under consideration by the Government. No 
restriction of size is likely to be imposed on farms 
which are managed with technical efficiency and 
with equity to the workers. Extensive areas of land 
under public ownership are being parceled out for 
redistribution among medium-sized farms. Ten- 
ancy legislation is also at the stage of preliminary 
consideration. A general law to protect the inter- 
ests of hired workers applies to agriculture, as well 
as to other occupations. The enforcement of this 
law is, however, not very certain, at least in the 
agricultural sector. On account of the unchecked 
operation of the law of succession, as well as for 
other reasons, fragmentation of holdings is on the 
increase and steps have yet to be taken to check 
this tendency. 


Venezuela 


In Venezuela, an agrarian reform law was adopted 
in 1960. Under this law efficient cultivation under 
personal direction of the holder is prescribed as 
essential to justify the title. While no strict limits 


of area are prescribed for land which may be leased 
for cultivation by others, a ceiling of 150 hectares has 
been prescribed for directly cultivated holdings. The 
State has taken to itself the right to acquire land 
and to redistribute it among small and medium- 
sized farms. The usual measures for the protection 
of tenants have been enacted. Limits, varying for 
each region, have been set for the maximum rent 
which may be legally charged. Before a tenant can 
be evicted, permission from the National Agrarian 
Institute is necessary. As a rule, the tenant has a 
right of pre-emption for the purchase of land which 
he is cultivating as a tenant. 


Puerto Rico 


The island of Puerto Rico, which is in a special 
situation historically as well as administratively, has 
some important features of land reform. Here the 
land area is limited while the population has been 
growing at a fairly fast rate. The usual situation 
of pressure on land is therefore chronic and is not 
entirely relieved by the permanent as well as seasonal 
emigration of its unemployed population to the Unit- 
ed States. For several years now there has been 
a law authorizing the Puerto Rican Government to 
buy surplus land from owners who possess more 
than 200 hectares, but the implementation of this 
law has often been impeded as much by financial 
stringency as by a weakening of the social conscience. 
Latterly, however, considerable progress in imple- 
mentation has been made and a land authority set 
up for the purpose is actively promoting the efficient 
operation of land reform measures. 

In Puerto Rico, the price of any holding allotted 
to a farmer must be repaid over 40 years. On very 
small holdings no tax is levied. Transfer of holdings 
is allowed on permission from the land authority. 
The large sugar-cane plantations of Puerto Rico 
provide an interesting example of the operation of 
the land reform laws. The plantations were bought 
out by the Land Reform Authority but it was ob- 
viously inexpedient to break them up into small 
farms, and they are therefore directly operated as 
separate entities by the land authority itself. Plan- 
tation workers receive the minimum authorized wage 
plus a producer bonus such as would be paid on a 
co-operative estate. This direct land management 
by the authority is constantly under review, and 
it is said to be working with a fair amount of 
success. 
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Cuba 


In June 1959, Cuba promulgated a law to reform 
its agrarian structure. Under that law, land in excess 
of about 4,000 hectares was compulsorily expropriat- 
ed. To facilitate the continued operation of large 
sugar-cane farms to which this law applied, some 
800 sugar-cane co-operatives of about 1,300 to 1,400 
hectares have been established. To these co-operatives 
are directed landless farm workers who normally 
work in sugar-cane plantations. The co-operatively 
operated sugar-cane farms now represent about one 
half of the total extent of land under sugar cane. 
Another law, passed in October 1960, expropriated 
over 160 sugar factories, which are now run by 
the Sugar Mills Board working under the direction 
of the National Institute of Agrarian Reform. Ex- 
propriated land, which is not under sugar cane, is 
being allotted to small farmers. A movement to 
consolidate these individual holdings into fair-sized 
people’s farms is being undertaken. The National 
Institute of Agrarian Reform supplies credit, ma- 
chinery, and other requirements of both small 
holdings and co-operative farms, through its own 
agencies. 


NEAR EAST 


Whereas the countries of the Near East have some 
obvious physical and geographical similarities, they 
have noticeable differences in regard to the content 
and enforcement of land reform. From the highly 
organized and efficiently administered scheme of 
Israel’s agrarian reform to the broad outlines of 
the recently adopted land reform measures of Iraq 
and Iran, the range of variation is quite large. 


fran 


The system of land reform in Iran is threefold: 
distribution of part of the crown lands; distribution 
of land belonging to the State; and redistribution 
of surplus private lands under the Land Reform Law 
of 1960. Distribution of crown lands begun in 1952 
affects a total of about 500,000 hectares spread over 
about 2,000 villages. By April 1961 about half of 
this area had already been distributed among approx- 
imately 30,000 families. The new owners are required 


to pay the assessed price of their land in 25 annual 
instalments, plus a 15 percent service charge over a 
period of 15 years. The size of these holdings varies 
from 3 to 15 hectares according to fertility, irrigation 
and other advantages. The implementation of the 
reform scheme, including rehabilitation of the new 
farmers, is in the hands of the Bank Omran, which 
is a private bank closely associated with the Royal 
Family and receiving assistance from the United 
States Operation Mission. Lack of irrigation and 
high rates of interest are two of the obstacles to the 
successful rehabilitation of the farming community 
in Iran. Since 1955, a portion of the state-owned 
land has also been distributed among farmers, but as 
yet there is no fully developed scheme to carry out 
this reform. Credit and other requirements of farmers 
who must make payment on the land allotted to 
them from the public land have yet to be adequately 
met. The Land Reform Law of 1960 prescribes a gen- 
eral ceiling of private ownership of land at 400 hec- 
tares for irrigated, and 800 hectares for nonirrigated 
land. Besides this basic quota of permissible holding, 
an additional quota, sometimes even larger than the 
basic one, can be held for a variety of reasons. Thus, 
while the principle of a ceiling has been enacted 
by law, its implementation is hedged round by a 
number of reservations. In the absence of a complete 
and accurate survey of land and of land rights, the 
implementation of almost all aspects of land reform 
is uneven. 


Iraq 


A comprehensive agricultural reform law was adopt- 
ed in Iraq in 1958, but although the Agricultural 
Reform Committee was immediately established to 
implement its provisions, actual steps toward reform 
have begun only recently. Privately-owned land in 
excess of 250 hectares of irrigated land and of 500 
hectares of dry land is liable to expropriation. These 
expropriated areas and also certain released crown 
lands are available for redistribution among small 
farmers. Transfers made up to 1961 to approxi- 
mately 10,000 families reached a total of nearly 
750,000 dunams (75,000 hectares). A further 1.7 mil- 
lion dunams (170,000 hectares) are yet to be distribut- 
ed. The estimated area of land which will be eventually 
acquired for redistribution is calculated at nearly 
8 million dunams (800,000 hectares). Families who 
have received grants of land to date are estimated 
to be about 6 to 7 percent of the total number in 
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need of rehabilitation. The Land Reform Committee 
undertakes to supply tractor services and some: 
credit in kind in order to meet the needs of the 
newly established farm units, but so far this has 
only been done on an inadequate scale. Propet 
arrangements have yet to be made for regular and 
sufficient services, for example, by means of assisted 
co-operative organizations. The nature of the title 
of the new holder has yet to be defined. One con- 
sideration is the necessity to prevent a smallholder’s 
possession from falling into the hands of a financ- 
ing middleman. If the Agricultural Bank of Iraq, 
in whose favor it is suggested that the transfers 
should be permissible, were in a position to supply 
all the credit needs of the farmer, the situation could 
be substantially met. But the resources of this bank 
are limited. Together with other important aspects of 
implementing and developing the system of land 
reform in Iraq, the provision of services based 
on institutions has also to be given a_ high 
priority. 


Sudan 


The Sudan has a very large variety of farming and 
tenurial patterns. In both north and south are found 
shifting cultivation and nomadic stock-raising, but 
in the center, for example, in the Gezira district, 
agriculture is highly developed. Under pressure of 
the increasing food needs of the urban areas, schemes 
for the mechanical dry cultivation of dura or sor- 
ghum are also being undertaken. In areas where, 
on account of a pump license or a license for pre- 
ferential cultivation with some tax and other con- 
cessions, conditions of controlled land-holding exist, 
the tenants as a class are well protected and are, 
in fact, allowed a fair share of produce and profits. 
There is sometimes an incipient tendency for the 
registered tenant to turn into an intermediary, and 
administrative action has to be steadily pursued to 
curb this. In the rest of the country, where tra- 
ditional systems of land tenure and cultivation pre- 
vail, beyond the customary regulation of rents little 
more can be done to ensure either better use of 
land or better distribution of its yield. There may, 
however, be good prospects for land consolidation 
in areas bordering the Nile in the northern province. 
A large-scale active program to assist agricultural 
development must be undertaken to create conditions 
in which land reform measures may be of more 
practical value. 


United Arab Republic 


Since the revolutionary changes of 1952, there is 
a widespread appreciation in the Egyptian Region 
of the U.A.R. of the need for tenancy regulation. 
Egyptian land laws provide for written leases, a 
minimum period of years for which a lease is granted, 
control of rents to a maximum of seven times the 
land assessment, and restriction of the practice of 
subletting to nonfarmers. Next in importance are 
the laws secking to ensure fair treatment of agri- 
cultural workers. In almost all parts of the country 
hired workers are frequently employed for important 
stages of cotton cultivation. Machinery for prescrib- 
ing minimum agricultural wages in different parts 
of the country has been established, although lack 
of strong organization among the workers and the 
dearth of alternative employment make the enforce- 
ment of this legislation far from certain. The Revo- 
lutionary Government’s expropriation of privately- 
owned land above 200 feddans (about 80 hectares) 
and its distribution among small farmers are now 
nearly completed. 

The ex-owners continue to obtain compensation, 
although the period of repayment was latterly revised. 
from 30 to 40 years and the rate of interest was 
lowered from 3.5 to 2.5 percent, as it was felt that 
such a revision was necessary to bring the terms 
of repayment within the capacity of the mass of 
new holders. Pressure of population on land is still 
heavy, and it is expected that land development 
under the Aswan high dam scheme will help by 
creating new settlements. Experience already gained 
in many agricultural settlements in Egypt has supplied 
enough agricultural and organizational data for a more 
systematic planning of new settlements. Further use 
of pilot colonization in the newly developing areas 
may be expected. 

Much of Egyptian land reform was based on the 
dictum: “‘ Low yields are a greater enemy to the 
cultivator than the landlord”. This emphasis on 
high productivity is very important inasmuch as the 
welfare objectives of land reform measures could 
not be realized if their impact on productivity were 
negative. Egyptian land law provided that all the 
new holders of land must join a co-operative, multi- 
purpose association which, in the initial stages, was 
actively assisted by the Land Reform Authority with 
experienced management personnel and_ technical 
advice. 

The Agricultural and Co-operative Bank has in- 
creasingly helped these farm co-operatives with ade- 
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quate supplies of credit. Marketing has also been 
co-operatively organized, and recoveries of loans 
have been satisfactory. While more specific results 
could be obtained if a more systematic evaluation 
were undertaken, there is every reason to believe 
that productivity has noticeably improved on land 
transferred to small farmers. Co-operative and ex- 
tension services actively promoted by the State have 
largely contributed to this result. The Agricultural 
and Co-operative Bank is fast transforming itself 
into an exclusively co-operative central bank. Dur- 
ing recent years its loan operations have covered 
an increasing number of co-operatives, and the aver- 
age size of loan paid to a farmer member has also 
increased. 

The land reform program of the Syrian Region 
of the U.A.R. consists of two laws enacted in Sep- 
tember 1958. The first regulates relationships be- 
tween landowners and their tenants and farm work- 
ers. Written leases for a minimum period of threc 
years, and regional maxima for rents are prescribed 
by this law. The second, which is the main land 
reform law, prescribes a ceiling on individual owner- 
ship of land, that is, 80 hectares for irrigated, and 
300 hectares for rain-fed land. In addition, a land- 
owner has a further quota of up to 40 hectares of 
irrigated or 160 hectares of rain-fed land for his wife 
and children. Co-operative organizations and indus- 
trial concerns are exempt from these limitations on 
size of holding. When acquired surplus land is to 
be redistributed, priority is given to tenant farmers, 
especially those with large families. Compensation 
is calculated at 10 times the estimated rental value 
and is paid to landowners in the form of 40-year 
bonds carrying interest at 1.5 percent. According 
to the latest information available, as of March 1961 
landowners will have to part with a total of 1,543,641 
hectares, retaining only 957,139 hectares. Approx- 
imately 40 percent of land liable to expropriation 
has been acquired; the process of redistribution is, 
however, somewhat slow, as by May 1961 only 
136,171 hectares had been redistributed among 
8,508 families. A detailed survey of land and exam- 
ination of titles are processes which must take 
some time. Such periods of comparative uncertainty 
and inaction, if too much prolonged, have generally 
harmed both the process of rehabilitation and 
land productivity. As in the Egyptian Region, the 
farmers to whom land is allotted are required 
to join a co-operative association, which should 
supply to them all the necessary aids and_ser- 
vices. 


Israel 


Two circumstances connected with Israeli land re- 
form and settlement are somewhat exceptional. Be- 
fore the establishment of the independent State of 
Israel, the Jewish National Fund had started to pur- 
chase land for distribution among Jewish immigrants. 
As a result of war almost all the agricultural land of 
the country became state property. The Israeli Gov- 
ernment, in close co-operation with the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund, undertook the systematic development 
and colonization of this land. In tenurial terms the 
new settlements were composed of members who 
held a conditional claim from the government. For 
the time being, at any rate, none of the settlers has a 
legally transferable interest in the land allotted to 
him. All services, technical as well as financial, 
are provided by the State, by the Jewish National 
Fund or by state sponsored organizations. This de- 
velopment is of comparatively recent origin, but it 
will be interesting to watch further progress in the 
process of conferring a secure and transferable title 
on the farm working member, and of approximating 
the operational procedures of financing and market- 
ing institutions for farmers to those which would 
normally subsist among them after government re- 
sponsibility has been minimized. 

All types of land tenure are to be found in Israel, 
from a state farm and a corporate company’s plan- 
tation to the individual holding in older villages and 
the customary tenure of the Bedouins. Almost all 
these, excepting the Bedouin, are adopting progressive 
standards of farming. In fact the criterion of effi- 
ciency for judging the suitability of a certain system 
of tenure is more consciously adopted in Israel than 
anywhere else in the region. The well-known collec- 
tive co-operatives of Israel, namely kibbutzim, still 
have a very high rating, but it is being realized that 
the special merits of kibbutzim are to be found 
more in their social attributes, than in their economic 
advantage. Other forms of agricultural organiza- 
tion, such as a co-operatively serviced group of family 
farmers are seen to produce equally good, if not 
better, economic results. It is true that economy of 
capital, variety of crops, and specialization of labor 
can be realized in larger measure in the kibbutzim, 
but in other settlements this is offset by greater 
personal attention and more intensive use of labor. 

The newer immigrants, from many countries where 
technological and social progress are at different 
levels, find it more congenial to be formed into 
neighborhoods where the social and occupational 


identity of the family is preserved. Tenurial as well 
as operational conditions of land use in Israel are 
very varied and both are in a state of progressive 
evolution. The relationship between crop pattern 
and optimum size of holding can be more easily 
adjusted in Israel’s more mobile conditions of land 
tenure. Where the land tenure system covers both 
small family farms and collective or co-operative 
farms then, according to crop requirements, the type 
of unit for optimum production can be suitably chosen. 
Continued observation of these trends will be useful 
for a clearer understanding of the social and economic 
merits of different forms and stages of land tenure. 


Far EAST 


In one sense, land reform in the Far East is signifi- 
cant in that it is a means of assessing the extent and 
methods of agrarian reform in developing countries. 
In several African countries, the process of social 
rehabilitation and economic development has to start 
from almost nothing, a situation with both advan- 
tages and disadvantages for the land reformer. But 
most Far Eastern countries have been inhabited for 
centuries by densely populated communities, who at 
some time or other in the past have claimed to 
possess advanced patterns of economic growth accord- 
ing to the then prevailing standards of technology. 
The whole process of change and growth in such 
communities is a process of renaissance and redevelop- 
ment. All measures of reform tend to be opposed 
by the claims of vested interests, while the pressure 
for reform comes from the large masses who are 
relatively without resources. Some form of group 
action at national level becomes necessary. But even 
the resources of nations may be very limited. Social 
progress which includes satisfactory systems of land 
tenure and land use is essential. Before it can be 
achieved various intermediate and transitory steps 
must be taken. Land reforms, like other develop- 
ment projects in this area, have to be considered 
as stages of growth which should be followed by 
a more balanced economic and social pattern. In 
the planning and development of these various 
stages, the guidance and help of world organiza- 
tions is greatly needed. Experience resulting from 
such measures of internationally assisted land reform 
will be helpful both within and outside the Far 
Eastern region. 

All the characteristic evils of an economically 


unprogressive and socially unjust system of land 
tenure were seen to prevail in these older lands, 
till the new currents of reform made themselves 
felt. On the one hand, landlords made enormous 
profit by rack-renting. On the other, owing to a rap- 
idly increasing population and a deteriorating econ- 
omy, the land was actually cultivated by poor peas- 
ants who considered no price too great if only they 
could have an opportunity to work and to eke out a 
living. Asa result of these pressures even where con- 
ditions of large-scale concentration of landowner- 
ship existed, as in the Zamindari areas of India, 
units were less than economic, and often fragmented. 

In addition to the direct evils of high rents and 
low productivity, this situation gave rise to other 
evils for the tenant, such as compulsory labor for his 
landowner, and the necessity for him to sell his 
meager share either to the owner or to a merchant 
at unfavorable prices. In one form or another, these 
evils occurred in all Far Eastern countries, and 
recent measures of reform have, therefore, to extend 
to a variety of aspects of agrarian reorganization 
simultaneously. Although throughout the Far East 
there is considerable similarity in the problems faced 
and measures adopted, each country with its peculiar 
background and organization has adopted some char- 
acteristic measures of reform. 


Burma 


The new Government of Burma which was estab- 
lished after the second world war declared itself 
in favor of an advanced pattern of social as well 
as economic reorganization. Under the Land Na- 
tionalization Act, all land held in excess of 50 acres 
(20 hectares) was liable to expropriation for a sum 
which the Government agreed to pay as compensa- 
tion. Surplus land so obtained was redistributed 
among tenants, small farmers and agricultural work- 
ers. The size of these holdings was about 5-7 
acres (2-3 hectares) and was based on the concept 
of a unit which a farm family could cultivate with 
a pair of bullocks. The new holders could not 
transfer their land except with the permission of 
the appropriate government authority; they also had 
to become members of a co-operative society. While 
no uniform pattern of joint co-operative farming 
was prescribed, the farmers were expected to form 
themselves into mutual aid teams. Land reform 
committees were set up in the villages and at the 
district level, While the organizational aspects of 
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land reform were thus provided for, adequate re- 
sources — trained personnel, modern methods and 
implements ~ were not available to promote the 
successful functioning of these societies. Imple- 
mentation of the Land Nationalization Act was, how- 
ever, suspended in 1958 and further detailed in- 
quiries are in progress with a view to determining 
what modifications, if any, are called for either in 
its structure or in its implementation. 


Ceylon 


Ceylon has had a rather longer history of land 
reform measures. Ceylonese agriculture largely con- 
sisted of extensive private plantations which raised 
export crops. The problem of protecting the in- 
terests of plantation labor has been met by a series 
of agricultural labor laws. The country’s growing 
population was unable to find sufficient employ- 
ment on these plantations, and the other areas under 
cultivation already suffered this heavy labor pres- 
sure and, in consequence, the problems of unpro- 
tected tenants became acute. Further legislation there- 
fore granted a measure of security of tenure and 
control of rents. So long as the pressure of an under- 
employed rural population continued to increase it 
was not possible to ensure that the tenancy laws 
were generally enforced. Meanwhile, the demand 
for food grains, especially for paddy, was on the 
increase, and hence a number of measures for pro- 
moting colonization on public lands were under- 
taken. 

A new awareness of the importance of promoting 
efficient production in conjunction with land reform 
is reflected in the Paddy Land Act adopted in 1958. 
Under this law cultivation committees are estab- 
lished to direct the agricultural activities of tenants 
but the legal landowner continues to receive a fixed 
rent. The implementation of this measure may not 
be universal and consistent enough to ensure a 
progressively higher standard of yield. Personnel 
and resources are needed to achieve greater success. 


Indonesia 


In Indonesia, settlement schemes for migrants 
from the more thickly populated Java and Bali 
islands into the sparsely populated outer islands 
such as Sumatra, have in the past been the most 
notable feature of land policy. A basic agrarian 


law was promulgated in 1960, under which all land 
is declared to be national property, and the rights 
of all holders are subject to regulation by the State 
in the interest of national social and economic policy. 
Land can be held only by native-born Indonesians. 
A scheme has been drawn up for the registration 
of all titles to land, and for a cadastral survey. 


Federation of Malaya 


In the Federation of Malaya, land legislation is 
within the competence of each state, but the federal 
legislature in 1960 passed a measure wich laid 
down the general lines of land policy to be followed 
by state governments. In rural as well as in urban 
areas the Government has the right to determine 
from which blocks of land allotment of holdings 
to individual farmers may be made. These hold- 
ings may be in disjointed fragments and their system 
of cultivation is prescribed by local authorities. 
Any subletting or subdivision of a holding is prohibit- 
ed, and at succession it must pass to a single 
heir. In the paddy areas the tenancy law is well- 
defined, providing for security of tenure as well 
as for reasonable rent. As violations of this law 
constitute grievances for which the tenants them- 
selves have to seek redress, and as the tenants’ re- 
sources are usually small, the actual implementa- 
tion of the tenancy law is far from being assured. 


South Viet-Nam 


In South Viet-Nam, all privately-owned land in 
excess of 100 hectares has to be surrendered to the 
Government. This expropriated land and other hold- 
ings abandoned by emigrants constitute a pool out 
of which allotments are made to small farmers, at 
the rate of about 2 hectares of paddy land per farm- 
er. Implementation of this land reform is almost 
complete. By the end of 1960, 457,149 hectares, 
previously belonging to 1,584 landlords, had been 
redistributed to 122,802 tenant families. A tenancy 
law has been enacted reducing rents to between 16 
and 20 percent of the value of the produce and 
making written contracts of lease obligatory. Over- 
all economic development is, however, not sufficiently 
advanced, nor is there an adequate or competently 
trained staff to carry out tenancy and land reform 
measures in a steadily progressive and constructive 
fashion. A significant new development is the estab- 
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lishment of 19 agrovilles (communities of scattered 
farmers regrouped around a center with modern 
facilities), which were set up in strategic areas. There 
has been some criticism that the program has not 
given sufficient consideration to the wishes of indi- 
vidual farmers. 


Mainland China 


Among Far Eastern countries with comparatively 
developed systems of land tenure, Mainland China 
is in a class by itself. Even with the progress which 
has recently been made in the sphere of industrializa- 
tion, pressure of population on available farm land 
continues to be very great. 

Agrarian conditions in China are still both ob- 
scure and unsettled. It appears from available offi- 
cial sources that the most recent trend is toward 
decentralizing the communes, so as to vest opera- 
tional decisions in the production teams which are 
drawn from the smallest village units. The actual 
means of production continue to be vested in the 
production brigades, which correspond to the area 
of the large collective farm. General decisions about 
policy and allocation of resources are taken by the 
commune. The regional committees of the Chinese 
Communist Party supply the necessary co-ordina- 
tion among the various organizations. Because of 
the disappointing results in terms of actual produc- 
tion, not only is greater decentralization being ef- 
fected, but private cultivation of plots for domestic 
use is also being revived and wages are being made 
partly dependent on productive contribution. 


Taiwan 


The progress of land reform in Taiwan is a good 
illustration of a progressive development toward a 
small owner-farmer economy. Pursuing the ideal 
of a “‘land to the tiller’ policy, since 1952 the 
Government has distributed among tenants and 
workers parcels of land of an average size of about 
one hectare. The proportion of tenant families 


‘among the total number of farm families has been 


reduced from 39 to 17 percent. Tenants have all 
the usual protection such as long and renewable 
leases and moderate rent with a ceiling of 37.5 per- 
cent of produce value. A notable feature of Tai- 
wan land reform administration is the establishment 
of farm tenants’ committees in rural areas and the 


appointment of special inspectors of tenancy condi- 
tions. As a result, enforcement of tenancy legisla- 
tion is reported to be much more satisfactory than 
is generally the case in this region. The spread 
of education among all classes of people has also 
helped the enforcement of agrarian legislation in 
all its aspects. The sale of holdings, or even their 
transfer by inheritance, to nonfarmers is prohibit- 
ed. As the compensation paid to ex-owners of 
expropriated land, purchased for resale to the small 
cultivators, had to be recovered from the new holders 
in instalments over 10 years, many of the latter 
are still working off their debts to the State. Many 
expropriated owners have invested their compensa- 
tion money in industry. 

The needs of the small farmers with regard to 
financial credit and technical guidance are met 
through a farmers’ association in each rural center. 
These state-assisted associations maintain their own 
staff which also attends to the domestic and social 
needs of their members. The habits of saving and 
investment are said to be on the increase, and the 
general standard of productivity and of living is 
rising. The younger generation, it is said, has tak- 
en over the leadership of rural groups. A society 
based on the small family farm is emerging. 


Japan 


The main features of land reform which were 
carried out in Japan during the period of occupa- 
tion after the second world war have long been 
known. The extent of reform may be gauged from 
the fact that, whereas before the war it was com- 
mon for the major portion of arable land to be 
cultivated by small tenants who were little better 
than indentured agricultural workers, at present land 
cultivated by tenants represents much less than 10 
percent of the total. Moreover, these tenants are 
very well protected and their maximum rent is 15 
percent of the cash value of the produce, except 
in the case of paddy where the maximum is 25 per- 
cent. The compensation initially fixed for the ex- 
propriated land was none too generous and sub- 
sequently the rapid deterioration in the value of 
money made the terms of acquisition even less 
favorable. Prices of agricultural produce rose so 
rapidly that most of the new holders who now cultiv- 
ated about 40 percent of the land area were able 
to pay off their purchase liabilities within a year 
or two. 
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The general progress of industrialization in Japan 
is so striking that the agricultural population is 
steadily becoming an ever smaller minority. The 
general level of productivity on the farms of the 
new smallholders is constantly rising. Not only is 
the psychological and economic incentive to effi- 
cient production greater than it was when the farmer 
was a tenant worker, but the productive resources, 
such as fertilizers, now available, are distinctly more 
adequate. Steps taken by the Government to ensure 
a minimum remunerative price for the principal 
agricultural crops have also greatly encouraged the 
more productive use of land resources. Local agri- 
cultural committees composed of landowners, tenants 
and others have helped to create an economically 
progressive and socially responsible atmosphere in 
the new pattern of rural society created by extensive 
land reform. 

Official policy once land reform has been estab- 
lished must seek to prevent ownership of land from 
reverting to the status quo. The Agricultural Land 
Law of 1952 aimed both at stabilizing the status of 
farmers and at developing their agricultural produc- 
tivity. An elaborate study of the economic condi- 
tions of tenant farming was undertaken by the Farm 
Rent Measure Council in 1953. The Council cal- 
culated the control price of farm rents on the as- 
sumption that: ‘The sum obtained by subtracting 
from the gross income a figure that represents a 
fair return for labor and invested capital, plus a 
portion which management should reserve as profits 
from their enterprise, is the maximum that can be 
charged as rent for agricultural land”. According 
to the council’s report, a fair return for a farmer’s 
labor was to be calculated at a rate which may “‘ se- 
cure a minimum income that would bear comparison 
with industrial wages”. These far-reaching principles 
have been established as the basis of rent control in 
Japan, which affects about 10 percent of total cultivat- 
ed land. The result is that, on average, a land- 
owner receives no more than about 5 percent of 
gross income as rent, and allowing for a 50 percent 
tax on this income, he is left with a net 2.5 percent 
of the gross income of the farm. 


India 


The progress of land reform in India has been 
attended by some special factors. Among these the 
Bhoodan movement for voluntary surrender of land 
without any compensation has pride of place. This 


movement is not only completely voluntary but it 
has a moral overtone which is almost unique. It 
goes to the very root of the concept of ownership 
of land, which is declared to belong to the community 
as a whole. It also involves a moral declaration 
in favor of equality of opportunity for all and espe- 
cially for the marginal worker. Both these concepts 
advocated with an almost spiritual fervor by a small 
but select band of reformers help to create a climate 
favorable to land redistribution. In an extreme 
form, the Gramadan land-surrender movement com- 
prises whole villages where the entire social and eco- 
nomic life of the community is adapted to the new 
ideas of land tenure and land use. It has been 
reported that, by the end of 1960, nearly 5,000 village 
units had been surrendered by the voluntary action 
of all the landowners. There has been no clear in- 
dication as to what pattern of land use the reform- 
ers advocate. Joint cultivation, though it has not 
been expressly tabooed, has not been specifically 
encouraged. In any case, the whole legal, adminis- 
trative, organizational and financial effort involved 
in giving constructive and lasting effect to these 
voluntary acts has baffled the ingenuity of the re- 
formers. The process of reform and consolidation 
has assumed different aspects and it is at different 
stages in different units. 

By comparison, more striking progress has been 
made in the voluntary surrender of individual pieces 
of land for redistribution among the landless, of 
whom many come from the socially most depressed 
sections of the community. It is reported that more 
than 4.4 million acres (1.8 million hectares) of land 
have been surrendered and, though nearly a quarter 
of such land is known to be uncultivable, the area 
available for redistribution is large enough to re- 
habilitate several hundred thousands of landless 
persons. Even here, however, the legal and the 
organizational implications are such that they pre- 
sent major difficulties for a purely voluntary and 
largely moral movement. To date, less than one mil- 
lion acres (400,000 hectares) of surrendered land 
have actually been redistributed. Credit and ex- 
tension services cannot be made readily available to 
meet the immediate requirements of successful farm- 
ing by the new holders. Efforts are being made to 
minimize these time-lags of institutional readjustment 
but they are still a major obstacle to constructive 
development of a new system of land tenure on a 
purely voluntary basis. 

The normal processes of land reform have, how- 
ever, been helped by the desire for fairer employ- 
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ment opportunities generally, and for access to land 
for agricultural workers in particular, which sprang 
from this movement of voluntary surrender. Ade- 
quate tenancy legislation has been accepted as policy 
over the whole country, though further legislative 
and administrative steps to give effect to the policy 
have yet to be taken in some states. It is true that 
tenants can be dispossessed during the inevitable 
interval between the initiation of a program of re- 
form and its ultimate authorization by law. It is 
also true that, in view of the pressure of population 
on land in several parts of the country, the land 
laws are not always very effectively enforced. But 
this situation is improving, partly on account of the 
general economic progress and partly with the help 
of organizations at the rural base such as the reorga- 
nized. panchayats and co-operatives which largely safe- 
guard the rights of agricultural workers and tenants. 

For those tenants who were in possession at the 
time of the enactment of the tenancy laws, security 
of tenure has been assured in large measure. Except 
for the claim of the owner to revoke a lease for 
direct cultivation of land by himself, which is large- 
ly assured, cancellation of leases is well-nigh rul- 
ed out as long as rents are regularly paid. The 
levels of permissible rental differ from state to state, 
but a norm of 25 percent of the value of produce 
is being followed and in some cases the limit is as 
low as 16 percent. In large parts of India, tenures 
were characterized by the number of intermediaries 
between the actual farmer and the person who was 
responsible for dues to the State as registered prime- 
holder. Legislation has now abolished these in- 
termediary interests, which were mostly nonfunc- 
tional. Subinfeudation and the attendant evil of 
unremunerated services by the farmer are rapidly 
decreasing. As the process of tenancy reform has 
continued in India for several decades, a mass of 
legislation has gathered round the subject, much to 
the bewilderment of the small tenant. Recent legis- 
lation concentrated on simplifying land laws and 
emphasizing the responsibility of the Government to 
secure their implementation. 

As the potential area of economic farm land is 
comparatively limited and pressure of population on 
land continues to be heavy, the principle of a ceil- 
ing in landownership has been adopted by all the 
Indian states. The practice, initiated in some states, 
of limiting the maximum permissible holding of 
land in ratio to a fixed net income, has now been 
abandoned. The principle now generally followed 
is to limit maximum holdings either to a roughly 


estimated economic unit or to a small multiple of 
this unit. The size of the holding varies according 
to the pattern of cultivation, with particular ref- 
erence to the availability of public irrigation systems. 
Compensation in the form of long-term transferable 
bonds is paid in all cases to the dispossessed owners, 
and the new tenants are charged appropriate amounts 
on long-term instalments to acquire so-called rights 
of “‘ ownership”. As, however, this ownership car- 
ries with it no rights of mortgage and sale and is 
in fact no more than a protected tenancy, the new 
holders are not always eager to acquire the more 
legal title. Moreover, as the new agricultural credit 
system measures the credit-worthiness of borrowers 
according to the productive value of the land, the 
attractions of ownership are being further reduced. 
Slow progress is therefore being made in acquiring 
rights of ownership, as distinct from the rights of 
secure tenancy holding from the State, which has 
purchased the ownership rights of landlords. 

The treatment of industrial holders in regard to land 
legislation seeking to impose a ceiling on possession 
of land is significant. An important case is that 
of the sugar-cane, coffee, or tea plantations which 
are inseparably connected with processing industries. 
As land legislation in India is largely under the aegis 
of the state governments, some interstate variations 
have emerged. When promulgating laws prescrib- 
ing 4 maximum tenure, some states have exempted 
industrial owners, although as a rule they have 
prohibited further accessions of property. A few 
other states have, however, taken the bold step of 
imposing a ceiling even on industrial holders, and 
following this up by re-organizing these big farms 
through the institutional exploitation of their joint 
resources. Whether these large expropriated farms 
will be operated as state farms or as co-operative farms 
is an issue on which no clear-cut decision has been 
taken. In fact the whole subject of joint farming, 
or joint farm management, is being approached on 
an experimental basis. 

In India’s third five-year plan there is provision 
for a few state farms, a fair number of co-operative 
farms and an almost universal system of extension 
and co-operative servicing for small farmers. As a 
large number of the dispossessed owners were more 
or less absentee landords, the effect of land reform, 
especially when followed by extension and co-operat- 
ive services, has been generally beneficial to produc- 
tion. Where, however, as in the case of mechanic- 
ally operated and intensively cultivated farms, large- 
sized holdings are more economic, reform to ensure 
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these advantages is being undertaken in an experi- 
mental way. As the Indian land development plan 
makes available those aids essential to efficient pro- 
duction through appropriate institutional channels, 
and also generally ensures the economic stability of 
the agricultural industry, it has been welcomed by 
the small farmers. But, as long as there remains 
the heavy pressure of a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion upon a more or less restricted area of land, 
no substantial benefit can accrue to the average 
farmer. The real benefits of land reform will only 
be realized at farm level when industrial progress 
has overtaken population increase to the extent of 
providing sufficient employment for all, either in 
agriculture or in other industries. 


Pakistan 


Little progress in land reform was achieved during 
the period covering the first plan (1955-60) in either 
East or West Pakistan. In West Pakistan, a basic 
ordinance was issued in 1959 which followed the 
recommendations of the Land Reform Commission. 
It imposed a ceiling on individual ownership of land, 
abolished certain feudal privileges of land revenue 
collection, the jagirs, restricted the subdivision of 
holdings, made compulsory the consolidation of 
fragmented holdings and provided security of tenure 
to tenants. Unification of these tenancy laws in 
West Pakistan is under preparation. 

Most important was the limitation of individual 
ownership to a maximum of 500 acres (200 hectares) 
of irrigated or 1,000 acres (400 hectares) of non- 
irrigated land. Certain exemptions were made for 
special types of land or of management, such as 
orchards or livestock farms. The task of ensuring 
observance of the law is entrusted to land commis- 
sion agents right down to village level, not to vil- 
lage control committees as, for example, in Japan. 
All violations of land law constitute criminal offen- 
ces punishable by fines or imprisonment. 

Compensation to expropriated owners was grant- 
ed on a graduated scale depending on the area 
and type of soil, in nonnegotiable 25-year govern- 
ment bonds bearing interest at 4 percent per year. 
As the ceiling was fixed at a rather high level, only 
about 6,000 large landowners are involved. The 
Government, in turn, sells the land to the new own- 
ers at a purchase price calculated on the basis of 
the annual gross produce value, payable in 50 half- 
yearly instalments, 


Progress in East Pakistan has been much slower, 
owing to the combined effects of heavy pressure of 
population on land and the long prevalence of the 
zamindari system of tenancy with multiple sub- 
leasing. Basic legislation, passed in 1950, has been 
partly implemented. The reform measures recom- 
mended in 1959 by the newly appointed Land Rev- 
enue Commission are still under discussion. 

With the passing of the East Bengal Estate Acqui- 
sition and Tenancy Act 1950, all intermediary ten- 
ancy rights were abolished, subletting was forbidden, 
and full occupancy rights were conferred on tenants. 
A ceiling of about 33 acres (13 hectares) was fixed 
for owner-cultivated Jand, although this was not 
applicable to mechanized farms, large dairy farms 
and tea or sugar-cane plantations. 

In 1960, government acquisition of land under 
the 1950 Act was still incomplete, partly because 
landlords were slow to specify what land they pro- 
posed to retain. An increased ceiling of 100 acres 
(40 hectares) per family in general, 132 acres (53 
hectares) in special, cases was recommended by the 
Land Revenue Commission because it was felt that 
the ceiling fixed in 1950 impaired productivity with- 
out substantially increasing the number of tenants 
who could apply for land. Land hitherto acquired 
below the new ceiling would be returned to the 
original owner or be the subject of compensation. 

The second five-year plan (1960-1965) endorses 
full occupancy rights to tenants, a provision of the 
1950 Act which had not been implemented on the 
grounds that this would curtail the government 
income from land revenue. The plan also recom- 
mends that legislation for the protection of share- 
croppers, who have not been considered as legal 
tenants in East Pakistan, should be enacted as soon 
as possible. 


AFRICA 


While the African continent as a whole still awaits 
large-scale rehabilitation and development, there are 
areas which have made substantial progress in adopt- 
ing the most modern cultivation techniques. But 
for the most part little is still known either as regards 
systems of land tenure and land use, or concerning 
sociological and physical changes which further de- 
velopment would involve. Such information as is 
available reveals the existence of striking contrasts. 
On the one hand, some European settlers own and 
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cultivate high and fertile lands as big plantations: 
on the other, tribal claims to customary use of large 
and undefined regions are usual. Standards of culti- 
vation and patterns of land use vary from the most 
intensive cultivation of coffee, tobacco, cocoa or 
cotton on some modern farms mostly belonging to 
European settlers and syndicates, to small African 
peasant farms also growing cash crops, and finally to 
the extensive pattern of use under the traditional 
system of shifting cultivation for subsistence farming. 
Organizationally and technologically there are great 
contrasts in agricultural conditions. Insofar as these 
contrasts in tenure are symptomatic of the large- 
scale movement toward a resettlement of the claims 
of the various communities, Jand reform as such 
will have to follow the pattern of the new societies 
which are emerging. Otherwise the contrasts arise 
from the uneven spread of the cash economy over 
the various parts of Africa. 

In Kenya, until 1960, the system of reserving lands 
for cultivation by European settlers had been in 
operation for several decades. This system of exclud- 
ing the native African from access to better situated 
land had several aspects. The Royal Commission 
on Land and Population in East Africa of 1953-55 
came to the conclusion that, even on purely economic 
grounds, this segregation of enterprise into two 
mutually exclusive areas was unsound. This finding 
had been agreed in principle by the governments 
concerned, and in Jate 1960 it was embodied in formal 
plans for the nonracial, nontribal development of 
land in Kenya. The Central Land Advisory Board 
was established to advise the Governor on the tenure 
and control of agricultural land. There are to be 
no racial restrictions on the ownership and occupation 
of land. The reserve system is also practiced in 
Southern Rhodesia and South Africa. 

In almost all African countries there is determina- 
tion to seek material development by means of 
modern methods and to organize social institutions 
so as to make such development possible. Land 
reform has therefore been receiving very sympathetic 
consideration by the various governments and peo- 
ples. The case of the African reserve in Southern 
Rhodesia is in several respects typical. The country 
is divided into a number of tribal regions, and further 
divided into separate wards. The tribal representa- 
tive who acts as head of the ward allocates separate 
cultivation blocks for each group as these are required. 
Each group has a substantial continuity, but the 
village site changes every six or seven years, as the 
pattern of cultivation is the traditional shifting one. 


Almost as important as tillage, if not even more so, 
is grazing and stock-breeding. At the past level 
of farm and animal husbandry, the traditional pat- 
tern of tribal land tenure and the distribution of 
land for rotational use among the groups served 
a useful purpose. But, in the present state of rapid 
development, reassessment of the tenurial system and 
of the pattern of land use has become imperative. 

Where shifting cultivation, or stock-breeding in 
the huge grazing areas, is the normal pattern of 
land use, a tribal tenure including the customary 
rights of groups of subtribes would appear to be 
natural from the standpoint of ensuring most ef- 
fective use and an equitable distribution among all 
the members. When, however, a stage is reached 
in the growth of population at which a feeling of 
frustration is engendered, or when instead of farming 
for subsistence, farming for a market by progressive 
methods is introduced, identifiable titles to particular 
pieces of land are in demand by ever smaller groups, 
which may be reduced to an individual family. 

In Southern Rhodesia a dynamic approach is 
being made to this problem. Land outside the tradit- 
ional areas is offered to enterprising individuals from 
among the local people on special tenurial terms 
which, in certain cases, may amount to secure and 
transferable possession. As these holders are likely 
to be comparatively inexperienced and without re- 
sources they would be an easy prey to usurers of 
various kinds. To avoid the risk of titles passing into 
the hands of nonfunctioning landowners, the register- 
ed allotments of land have been made nonpledge- 
able, although they can be inherited, or transfer- 
red through the good offices of the local agricultural 
committees to bona fide farmers. Thus a somewhat 
restricted tenure is created to ensure secure possession 
by the actual farmer. Some arrangements have also 
been made for extension services, but supplies of 
producers’ requisites and of credit are by no means 
adequate. Farm produce intended for the market 
is sold through co-operatives formed for the purpose, 
but these have no adequate resources to meet all 
the credit and supply needs of their members. Such 
farmers are, however, in a small minority among 
the prevailing tribal populations. 

Together with reforms in land tenure, it is also 
important to consider the provision of services to 
enable the peasants, acting singly or in groups, to 
obtain better output and income. Wherever commer- 
cial crops are grown such as cocoa, coffee, cotton 
and tobacco, marketing boards are operated in con- 
junction with peasants’ co-operatives. The level of 
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cultivation on the individual farms of the local peas- 
ants, however, leaves much to be desired, especially 
where a comparison can be made with settlers’ farms 
growing the same crops. In these conditions, a 
comprehensive and advanced new program for exten- 
sion services and the supply of agricultural requisites 
is urgently needed. But the main difficulty in most 
cases is the lack of adequate information and of a 
developed policy of constructive reorganization. 

Governments have recently given much attention 
to the feasibility and advantages of actively promoting 
individual land tenure in the place of the group and 
tribal rights to land which are traditional in most 
local communities in Africa. Two important is- 
sues are involved. First, there is the prevailing norm 
of a concept of property. A Nigerian chief is re- 
ported to have said about land under cultivation: 
“It belongs to a vast family, of which many are 
dead, a few are living and countless numbers are 
still unborn”. This corporate and continuing con- 
cept of fixed assets, especially of land, is prevalent 
in many agricultural communities in all parts of the 
world. Secondly, there is the preference for fol- 
lowing a system of land utilization which assists 
maximum production, with a maximum preserva- 
tion of fixed assets. Shifting cultivation, at the pre- 
vailing stage of agricultural technology, has developed 
into an intensive rather than an extensive form of 
cultivation because of the pressure of population. 

It seems likely that the African countries may at 
once adopt modern methods, by-passing several in- 
termediate stages. When this happens, the scale of 
agricultural operations is going to be a vital issue. 
If it is considered that a unit of cultivation much 
larger than can be allocated to, or appropriated 
by, a single family would be desirable for promoting 
agricultural development, it may not be inappro- 
priate to give consideration to some form of joint 
operation in which the individual family as such 
has a recognized status, so as to emphasize incentive 
and to ensure equitable distribution of profits. Much 
will depend, however, on what form the national 
economy as a whole tends to assume, for systems 
of joint productive association are even more difficult 
to operate in agriculture than in industry. Each 
emergent nation will have to seek a solution for its 
developing social needs in a consistent and viable 
program of action. 

It is all the more necessary to emphasize this 
interdependence between agricultural and industrial 
methods, as in Africa a purely agrarian program 
of rural reorganization does not appear to be the 


best pattern of economic growth for its developing 
communities. Any agro-industrial form of rural eco- 
nony is bound to differ from that which one would 
accept as suitable for a purely farming economy, 
and specially for a small farm economy. All these 
aspects of growth must be more intensively studied. 


Local reformers, however, seem to agree that the 
emergence of absentee or nonfunctioning interme- 
diary interests in land should be strenuously avoided. 
If not a co-operative system, various forms of 
state-assisted and state-regulated patterns are being 
actively considered in some instances. 


Basic aspects of land reform measures 


It is clear from this survey that an active and 
progressive outlook has greatly influenced the social 
and economic policies of several nations. The 
draft outline of India’s third five-year plan enun- 
ciates an approach to land reform which may now 
be described as normal. ‘‘ Land reform programs 
have two specific objects. The first is to remove 
such impediments to agricultural production as arise 
from the rural structure inherited from the past. 
This should help to create conditions for evolving 
as speedily as possible an agricultural economy with 
high levels of efficiency and productivity. The sec- 
ond object, which is closely related to the first, is 
to eliminate all elements of exploitation and social 
injustice within the agrarian system, to provide 
security for the tiller of the soil and assure equality 
of status and opportunity to all sections of the rural 
population. ” 

This declaration of the social and economic im- 
plications of land reform measures, with its wide- 
spread appreciation of the fundamental objectives, 
largely conforms to the concepts which have long 
been advocated at United Nations and FAO meet- 
ings. Promotion of welfare and equal opportun- 
ity to be able to contribute to, and share in, this 
welfare are two of the most cherished aims of civiliza- 
tion. Once this equality of opportunity is established, 
the organization of status and pattern of industry 
may vary considerably. Farm organization is of 
necessity much affected by both the prevailing techno- 
logical standards and physical conditions such as 
the availability or lack of an assured water supply. 
Technology, it may be said, moves generally in the 
direction of a growing need for capital investment. 
This factor alone, apart from the optimum physical 
size of a unit, indicates caution in regard to the 
creation of permanent small farms. With socially 
advanced and democratic governments in power it 
is no longer difficult to redistribute means of pro- 
duction by a perfectly legal process. But as the 
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purpose of such redistribution is to provide oppor- 
tunities for progressively greater productivity, em- 
phasis is being placed more on organization and 
techniques than on legal status. 

In fact the whole concept of tenurial status is 
now free of any bias in favor of absolute rights of 
ownership. Proprictary rights, not only in land 
but in all means of production, are now recognized 
as an agreed concept. As both the productive and 
welfare aspects involved are constantly under gov- 
ernment review, the need to relate individual and 
group privileges to the welfare of the nation as a 
whole is accepted as an implied condition of all 
legal systems. For psychological as well as organiza~ 
tional reasons, a secure land tenure, generally de- 
scribed as ownership, is understood to be most desir- 
able for a farmer. On the other hand, a farm unit 
should be large enough to make efficient use of 
production methods. In conditions of full employ- 
mient in a competitive economy, mobility of capital 
and labor would favor the socially most desirable 
and economically most efficient unit of holding. 
Industrially developed countries, therefore, have only 
a limited interest in the purely economic aspects of 
land reform although, as has been mentioned earlier, 
at least some wish to pursue a pattern of rural life 
on social and cultural grounds. Where land is 
limited in relation to the essential needs of the com- 
munity, as in the United Kingdom, the State makes 
secure possession of land ultimately conditional on 
its efficient use. Occasional cases of legal resump- 
tion of landownership on account of failure to fol- 
low reasonable standards of husbandry have been 
known to occur in the United Kingdom as well 
as in some other industrially developed countries. 

The problem of ensuring the most productive use 
of available land resources takes a somewhat different 
form in states less developed industrially. Preventing 
exploitation in any form and offering a reasonable 
share of the available opportunities for employment 


to all families who must live by the land, necessitate 
a wide distribution of secure rights of access to 
land. The average size of holding which can thus 
be allocated is often so sinall, that unless further 
steps are taken by the State to reorganize these hold- 
ings, even the miniinum requirements of efficiency 
cannot be satisfied. Land reform would be an 
empty and even a misleading phrase if it were to 
result in lower standards of cultivation and in an 
impoverished national and agrarian econoiny. Ac- 
cording to the Egyptian maxim already quoted, 
inefficient cultivation is ultimately a worse enemy 
than the landlord. The same was more or less the 
approach of President Cardenas in Mexico. In Italy, 
the land reform law provides for the exemption from 
expropriation of modernized estates however large. 

While ceilings for the size of holdings generally 
tend to be fixed by the urgency of demand for redis- 
tribution, efficient land use must still be a prior con- 
sideration. Even where the average size of redis- 
tributed holdings is too small to be economic, ceil- 
ings are fixed as near to a progressive optimum as 
possible. One of the reasons why determining the 
maximum area of land to be held in accordance with 
income derived from it does not find favor with 
land reformers in developing economies is that it 
would retard agricultural progress. Ceilings for pri- 
vately-owned land are rightly represented in terms of 
area, usually a certain calculated multiple of an 
economic unit, and farms even in excess of such 
ceilings are exempted from the operation of a land 
reform law if they are managed with outstanding 
efficiency. Such exempted farms are of course not 
free from the operation of other laws which ensure 
fair conditions of employment, welfare and social 
security. 

Even those who value individual initiative and 
freedom of enterprise in agriculture, however, prefer 
some integrated or institutionalized pattern of farm- 
ing in certain circumstances. In this way, both the 
community as a whole and the farmers in particular 
benefit from efficient cultivation. An obvious case 
was that of the large estates with irrigational works 
which were expropriated by Cardenas in Mexico. 
The land could not be productive without irrigation, 
and no single new holder could operate the irrigation 
works. It was, therefore, natural to suggest that 
all the new holders should operate jointly both the 
irrigation works and the farming estate. The former 
was natural and necessary, but the latter has not 
been a uniform success; standards of cultivation 
tended to suffer, until they were improved once more 
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by an efficient system of agricultural extension. In 
the meanwhile, by the natural law of adaptation, 
while soine collective arrangement continues to be 
inade for the maintenance and operation of the 
joint services, tillage of fields has tended to be the 
responsibility of individuals. What the total result 
of these adaptations has been in terms of over-all 
efficiency it is difficult to say, but this is one of the 
prominent cases of the need to adapt notions of free 
individual enterprise in agriculture to the essential 
technological requirements of efficient farming. 

There are types of land use where public or col- 
lective ownership is generally considered as a better 
safeguard for efficiency as well as being in the gen- 
eral interest of the State. This is particularly true 
of forestry, although in northern and western Europe, 
in the United States of America and in Japan, forests 
cover a substantial area of many small farms and 
make a significant contribution to the revenue of 
the farmers. It is also true of natural grazing lands, 
which are frequently under communal ownership. 
It is clear that, where such extensively used lands 
are available, the benefits derived from them by 
the small farmers through joint ownership or rights 
of usage may have a direct influence on the maxi- 
mum size of holdings. 

In developing economies with large populations 
dependent on agriculture, land reform in the first 
instance prolongs and, in some cases, augments the 
prevalence of uneconomic holdings. It would be 
against normal policies of agricultural improvement, 
with which the promotion of welfare is indisso- 
lubly connected, not to think of some form of co- 
operative association in which physical and_tech- 
nological conditions favorable to efficient agriculture 
can be created. Growing interest in some form 
of co-operative cultivation demonstrated in develop- 
ing countries as an accompaniment of, or sequel to, 
land reform measures is by no means an exceptional 
phenomenon. No reform can be perinanent which 
ignores social welfare, and if land reform creates or 
prolongs a regime of inefficient small farms, it cannot 
survive. Several forms and degrees of co-operative 
farming are feasible. Each country interested in the 
promotion of some form of joint cultivation is cur- 
rently engaged in discovering the form of co-operative 
farming which best suits its needs. 

In certain circumstances, even state-conducted farms 
have been accepted as necessary and beneficial in 
democratic societies intent on adopting the best 
systems of land reform. The simplest illustration 
is that of the administrative farms in Israel. Since 


they ensure an adequate food-supply and offer oppor- 
tunities for prescttlement training to new immigrants, 
these farms have been recognized as having a special 
significance. In Indonesia the marshy lands are to 
be organized in the first instance as state farms. 
Here intensive rice cultivation is planned on a large 
scale and with the help of the most modern methods 
of production. In Puerto Rico, as has been mention- 
ed earlier, large sugar-cane farms continue to be 
operated by the Land Reform Authority which has 
purchased them, the workers on the farm having a 
special share both in field management and in the 
profits. The kind of farming, including the crop 
pattern which it is designed to promote and the 
type of agricultural worker whom it is intended 
to resettle, is a significant consideration which de- 
termines the system of land management after reform. 
some developing economies confronted with an acute 
problem of food shortage have tended to establish 
large-sized state farms in newly reclaimed areas on 
at least an experimental basis. The most modern 
methods of cultivation are encouraged on these farms 
where the manual as well as technical and organiza- 
tional work is by salaried staff. A government which 
is prepared to go to the farthest limit in land reform, 
as long as it can be pursued without loss of effi- 
ciency, may consider itself justified in including such 
adaptations of farm organization in its comprehensive 
program of agrarian reform. 

Governments are being led to a fresh appraisal of 
their own relationship to land for several reasons. 
In the case of the expropriated landlords, either in 
the U.A.R. (Egyptian Region) or India, extinction of 
privileges often leads to an undesirable extinction of 
a necessary sense of responsibility. While the worst 
landlords had been nonfunctional and, on expro- 
priation, were not missed, many had provided some 
services, although they Ievied an unjustifiably high 
charge for them. The supply of capital, advice, 
technical assistance and marketing facilities were some 
of these. It has sometimes been suggested that major 
agricultural reforms were also initiated by enterprising 
large landowners. 

With the abolition of these large estates such ser- 
vices have now to be supplied by other means. The 
new holder is not always best suited to take on these 
responsibilities either individually or co-operatively. 
Judging cach case on its merits the State has to supply 
the necessary services while giving the individual 
farmer as much consideration as is consistent with 
efficient and progressive management. Where the 
State itself has to undertake major development 
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works such as reclamation or irrigation, its stake 
in efficient use becomes even more positive. Most 
governments are now grappling with these problems 
of positive and progressive land management. The 
experience obtained by each country is valuable to 
others as well as to itself. The growing tendency 
among land reformers to learn at first hand from the 
experience of other countries is proving of advantage 
to all. 

A particular land reform problem is that of tribal 
communities who have a traditional and collective 
claim to land use. In Africa, the agricultural economy 
of whole nations may depend upon tribal ownership. 
Several nations in a state of development have tribal 
areas and tribal communities to resettle. The prob- 
lem here is not merely to establish the relationship 
of a farmer to the land which he cultivates, or to give 
him advice and some farm services. A whole way 
of life, including concepts of acceptable relation- 
ships, is in the process of resettlement. Land reform 
for such communities entails a degree of progress 
in education and development for which a special 
organization is necessary. With regard to personnel 
and resources, such an organization has to be fully 
equipped. Where the national community is itself 
in a state of development, and unable to offer all the 
services essential for reorganization, international 
help on a large scale is needed to enable tribal lands 
and tribal communities to participate fully in the 
world movement toward greater equality and greater 
welfare. 


TENANCY 


In spite of great efforts to secure for the actual 
farmers a status approximate to ownership, a large 
number of agricultural families continue to be ten- 
ants and workers. As regards the workers in most 
of the industrially developed countries, the laws pro- 
tecting labor interests generally have also been made 
applicable to agricultural workers. Conditions of 
full employment, of relatively high earnings and of 
developed labor organizations are normal in such 
countries. When, therefore, suitable labor laws are 
passed they may normally be expected to be imple- 
mented in practice. In the devcloping economies 
the reverse of such conditions prevails. Rural under- 
employment and unemployment are usual, earnings 
are low and variable, and labor organizations, such as 
they are, mostly restricted to urban areas. In most 


of these countries, therefore, there is either no legis- 
lation at all in regard to agricultural labor, or it is 
very inadequate and its observance unsatisfactory. 

A large number of so-called tenants are no more 
than agricultural workers who in effect are remunerat- 
ed by a crop share. The condition of such tenants 
is often worse than that of hired workers. Under 
these conditions, no land improvement involving sub- 
stantial investinent, which will yield profits only at 
a rather long term, such as plantations of wind- 
breaks or the establishment of quick-growing tree 
species, may be expected either from the tenant 
or from the owner, whatever its financial interest. 

Legislation regulating tenancy and the rights of 
land workers should be complementary. Here again 
conditions in industrially developed countries are 
usually such that they have fairly comprehensive 
tenancy as well as labor laws, and the bargaining 
position of both tenants and workers is generally 
so good that they can reasonably hope for the proper 
implementation of this legislation. In fact, between 
the landowner and the cultivating tenant, the tenant 
is not necessarily the weaker, thanks to the sub- 
stantial resources often owned by tenants, the pro- 
vision of all essential services through appropriate 
institutions and the special rights of rent limitation 
and pre-emption of transfer created for them. Ten- 
ancy legislation is, therefore, a more pressing prob- 
lem for the developing countries. 

In overpopulated and economically less developed 
countries the bargaining position of workers and 
tenants is very weak as compared with that of the 
employers and landowners. It is so weak in fact 
that their relationship cannot be described as com- 
petitive and contractual. The just claims of tenants 
have, therefore, to be assured by protective legislation, 
the enforcement of which must be treated as a re- 
sponsibility of the State, for the intended benefi- 
ciaries, namely the tenants, are in no position to 
assert their claims. Tenancy legislation as such is 
now standardized to a very great extent. Security of 
tenure, a just rent and the transferability value of 
improvements made by tenants are widely prescribed. 
Generally the tenant either has a right of pre-emption, 
or is actively helped to obtain ownership of his 
land. 

But apart from a few states, where a separate 
inspectorate has been created for the purpose, enforce- 
ment of tenancy laws is at the instance of the 
agerieved party. In other words, violations of ten- 
ancy laws are not offences cognizable in law except 
in a few countries. Recently in Pakistan, violation 
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of all land laws, including tenancy laws, has been 
declared to be a criminal offence. Nevertheless, 
governments in developing democracies should take 
more positive action to secure the regular imple- 
mentation of tenancy laws. Until the conditions of 
tenants and workers in these economies become more 
competitive, such a legal protection is inseparable 
from the social welfare policies of modern states. 
Actual experience of certain tenancy reforms, which 
may appear impressive on paper, is not always 
reassuring in practice. Often enough the smaller 
the landlord the greater his demands. Tenancy law 
administration is a subject which deserves to attract 
more attention in the future. 


EXTENSION 


A competent, widespread and well-equipped exten- 
sion service is absolutely necessary to strengthen the 
position of tenants and generally to ensure the devel- 
opment of efficiency which is the aim of land reform. 
Some of the original functions of the extension 
service may be taken over by the farmers’ own organ- 
izations once they have sufficient experience and 
more economic strength. But certain essential exten- 
sion services, such as general and field research and 
the dissemination of the right type of information, 
will always have to be supplied by an institutionalized 
public agency. While some countries, such as Japan, 
Israel and the United States of America, may be said 
to possess competent, progressive and efficient exten- 
sion agencies, with their research institutes, other 
countries still need more competent and adequate 
research services and extension agencies. 

Not all the developing countries have yet set 
up extension services, although specialized state ser- 
vices, for instance in forestry or animal husbandry, 
are carrying out good work in their particular fields. 
Even when full extension services are established, 
however, they too often tend to operate on the level 
of generalities, large areas and broad categories. 
To be of real value, an extension service must study 
in detail the problems of each individual farmer 
desirous of participating in the effort toward improved 
land use. The extension officer must have enough 
general knowledge and detailed experience to enable 
him to offer worthwhile guidance to a farmer. The 
farmer’s receptivity to advice can nowadays be roused 
with comparative ease, but his confidence cannot 
be sustained for long without adequate practical 


results. In a manner of speaking, the extension 
agent speaks on behalf of the State which shares 
the farmer’s concern for progress, and if the farmer’s 
effort supported by extension advice does not result 
in progress, the responsibility for failure must ulti- 
mately be shared by the State. Unless, when devel- 
oping its extension services, the State takes respon- 
sibility for the results obtained by individual 
farmers, it cannot be said to have fully justified its 
policy. 

In the field of research, as regards both subject 
and organization, further improvement is urgently 
needed in the developing states. Research based on 
field experience calls for a long series of experiments 
which take time, talent and resources. Almost every 
country has some branches of research in which 
it has developed more competence and greater expe- 
rience than others. If the results of research are 
pooled nationally, regionally and internationally and 
if the personnel and resources available to each 
country are suitably strengthened, the basic extension 
service will be much more satisfactory than it is 
today in many countries. 


SUPPLIES 


Often the most difficult thing of all is to do an 
admittedly desirable thing with very scanty resources. 
It is problems of this type which confront the small 
recently emancipated farmer. Unless an extension 
agency takes into account the availability of means, 
and follows up its advice by an offer to find such 
means through appropriate organizations, it is being 
neither realistic nor beneficial. In these circum- 
stances, the organization will serve only the few, 
and usually those with greater resources. Among 
the developing countries Israel’s scientific extension 
services, from research to technical advice and assist- 
ance in the field, can serve as a model of organization. 
Given the appreciation of the need for a similar 
organization, efforts should be made to help all 
developing nations to have the benefit of similarly 
equipped services. 

Doubts have been expressed in the past as to 
whether land reform legislation would promote or 
retard productivity. In the earlier days of land 
reform, when the emphasis was on redistribution 
rather than on promoting productive development, the 
creation of small uneconomic units was a danger to be 
feared. The establishment of state-assisted services 
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has proved to be a corrective measure in most of the 
countries concerned. For instance, Egypt and India, 
who initiated land reform measures after the close of 
the second world war, have deliberately adopted large- 
scale extension services as an accompaniment to their 
land reform measures. It may, therefore, be stated 
as a general rule that land reform, which initially 
consisted in a wide dispersal of opportunities of 
secure access to land for purposes of cultivation, 
has resulted in a striking progress in productivity 
per acre and per man whenever it was assisted by 
technical advice and by producer’s supplies. Furth- 
er progress is almost entirely dependent on reform 
or organization, extension and supplies. 


FINANCE 


The development process, whether in agriculture or 
in any other industry, depends on a discriminating 
but generally expanding investment of capital. In 
underdeveloped societies even the larger landowners 
have shown little capacity or inclination for investing 
capital for the development of productivity, and an 
increase in farm profits. When, as a result of land 
reform, responsibility for development is handed 
over to a large number of small farmers, lack of 
capital is the first shortcoming noticed by them. 
As the extension service continues to recommend 
further technological innovations, and even when it 
goes on to make locally available the physical means 
of implementing such a program, the farmer is chiefly 
handicapped by lack of funds. Short-term work- 
ing capital may be needed for supplies of seed, fer- 
tilizer or pesticide and for payment of current services; 
a medium-term investment may be required for con- 
tour bunding or purchase of an oil engine; or a 
long-term loan for reclamation and consolidation of 
land, or for the purchase of a tractor. In all these 
cases, the requisite amount of funds at a suitable 
rate of interest is rarely forthcoming. 

Apart from the general shortage of capital from 
which most developing economies suffer, the lack 
of adequate and easily transferable security consti- 
tutes the principal obstacle to a normal access to 
funds. The over-all position of most farmers is so 
marginal, if not submarginal, that they do not have 
any noticeable net value in the eyes of a banker. 
Land reform measures generally restrict transferability 
of land in so many ways that its value as a security 
for loans is very tenous. This usual situation of 


institutional inability to meet the urgent financial 
needs of small farmers has been countcred in mosi 
countries by the State making itself responsible for 
financial help to the farmer. 

As an emergency measure, some land reform 
authorities loaned capital out of the State’s own 
funds. Such loans, and even subsidics, have been 
provided by the so-called national forestry funds 
established or contemplated by several developing 
countries, mainly in order to help small landowners 
to establish forest plantations. 

The funds required, however, increased so greatly 
that this source was soon found to be inadequate 
and unsuitable. It was therefore natural to think 
of a financial agency which would supply the necessary 
funds on suitable terms. As lending without ade- 
quate transferable security, and with repayment 
dependent upon productivity, was an unfamiliar con- 
cept, the natural reluctance of financial institutions 
had to be counteracted by extension-cum-supervision. 
The United States of America was the first among 
the large countrics to initiate this system during 
the period of interwar depression. Since then most 
countries have in some form or other followed this 
system of supervised credit. Jt has proved beneficial 
in emphasizing the constructive and developmental 
aspects of land reform, and in educating financial 
institutions as to the part they can play in assisting 
the extention programs of a welfare state. 

As long, however, as the various financial needs 
of agriculture are dependent upon commercial sour- 
ces, these needs cannot be adequately met. For the 
long-, medium- and short-term loans required by 
farmers, special institutions are needed, and there is 
little chance of these being established and developed 
except with the full support of the Government. As, 
however, i a democratic society government re- 
sponsibility in this field is intended to be no more 
than a catalytic, and perhaps a temporary, phase, 
permanent institutionalization of long-term and short- 
term finance is urgently called for. Not all countries 
which have undertaken land reform and estab- 
lished extension services have found it possible to 
organize such a network of financial institutions. 

In India, the Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank 
and other banks have been in widespread operation 
for a long time. Recently, under the active advice 
and support of the Reserve Bank of India, these 
banks have taken on an expanding responsibility to 
meet all the financial needs of farmers, not only 
those which arise out of the cultivation of a particular 
crop, but also those which concern the processing 
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and marketing of produce. It is very desirable that 
the lessons of this and other like experiences should 
be more intensively studied in order to evolve similar 
systems of institutional finance in cach country where 
land reform has altered the structure of agriculture 
and has emphasized the need for economic growth. 

The lack of institutional credit either deprives the 
farmer of much needed funds, or forces him to 
scek the assistance of usurers and traders on terms 
which are no less exacting than those which a land- 
owner used to impose on his tenant and worker. 
If promotion of welfare is the purpose of land reform, 
then it must be accompanied by adequate institu- 


tional credit, and by a system of extension which 


supplies advice on better farming methods as a 
means to a better standard of living. 


MARKETING 


The small grower is often at a disadvantage in 
finding a remuncrative market. In the first instance, 
he has not enough information on market trends. 
The situation in this respect is changing rapidly in 
countries where means of communication, such as 
the radio and the other audio-visual aids, are being 
multiplied. Among other things extension advice is 
expected to take note of market treuds in the light 
of which over-all programs of crop acreages have to 
be made. Even countries like the United States of 
America, which guarantees a minimum price for 
important crops, have in some measure to regulate 
the acreages put under the several crops from year 
to year. Such advice entails some responsibility both 
for reliability and for bona fide financial results. 
Few among the developing countries have yet shown 
enough readiness to adopt a policy of price support 
and crop planning on a sufficiently large scale to be 
of real guidance and assistance to the small farmer. 
If, however, in the agricultural sphere, the small 
farmer is expected to supply the sinews of the eco- 
nomic strength of the nation, a more rationalized and 
progressive approach to incentive prices and crop 
guidance will have to be further considered. 

After extension services, supplies, and finance have 
been provided and there is some assurance of re- 
munerative demand, the usefulness of special market- 
ing schemes can be considered. In principle, many 
countries have now accepted the social as well as 
economic wisdom of a policy of publicly sponsored 
marketing boards for the main agricultural products. 


This vogue is, however, more general as regards 
export markets than it is for home markets, which 
are still supplied mainly by private marketing chan- 
nels. Here the small owner is often at a disadvantage 
in bargaining and the spread between producer and 
consumer prices is too large in relation to the 
service given by the marketing intermediaries. 

Where products are processed before marketing, 
processors are often in a position to depress prices 
to the farmer. A few countries established public 
control over processing as in the case of the cotton 
gins and presses in the Gezira district of the Sudan. 
Systematic organization by the farmers themselves 
with a view to processing and selling their produce 
on a fully competitive basis has not yet been estab- 
lished in many countries. Some states, such as Japan, 
have a scheme by which the principal food crop is 
purchased at a reasonable price by the Government 
itself. 

Also in Japan, as in some countries of northern and 
central Europe, marketing co-operatives, often with 
direct or indirect governmental assistance, help the 
small farmer to derive the maximum benefit from 
the sale of timber and other forest products. There 
is a wide variety of public, co-cperative and mixed 
forms of sale and purchase and it is reasonable 
to expect that each country should adopt that which 
it considers most suitable. It is obvious, however, 
that the full potentialities of economic development 
engendered by land reform will not accrue unless 
a suitable price policy is adopted and unless appro- 
priate institutions are set up for processing and mar- 
keting farm produce. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Land reform, insofar as it readjusts the relation- 
ship of the working farmer to his land, is only a formal 
process. Its effectiveness in bringing about agri- 
cultural progress and in contributing to the farmer’s 
welfare depends upon a number of social read- 
justments. If these are neglected, land reform may 
fail to improve the conditions of either the farmer 
or the community. Of the utmost importance is 
the social and civic re-education of the farmer. When 
a new member is admitted to the community of 
secure holders or owners, no one-sided favor is 
being conferred on him. What is being attempted 
is a readjustment of opportunities which are con- 
sidered to be just and beneficial for all members 
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of the community. From a spirit of social solidar- 
ity the new holder must derive both reassurance 
and determination. Unless this new and progressive 
way of life fills him with a spirit of enthusiasm, he 
may not be able to play his part well. 

Social and civic education is thus the very founda- 
tion of the new community which land reform in 
its various aspects seeks to create. Each rural com- 
munity has to pool and organize its own resources 
to derive full advantage from the new opportunities 
offered by the State and must in turn contribute 
to the good of all. For democratic welfare and 
progress, Jand reform as such has great significance. 
Even the technical and physical reforms connected 
with agriculture will fail to reach their targets unless 
they are incorporated into the normal life of a pro- 
gressive community of farmers. Particularly in de- 
veloping economies land reform is expected to ini- 
tiate a major process of rural renaissance. 

This rural renaissance is in fact occurring in sev- 
eral countries. Land reform, however, even if it is 
supported by departmental activities and economic 
services such as extension and credit, is not usually 
accompanied by a deliberate effort to readjust the 
community life of the people according to the re- 
quirements of their new way of life. Extension 
services have not always reccived the response which 
they deserve and several schemes of farm improve- 
ment, such as supervised credit and co-operative crop 
planning, have encountered almost insuperable difficul- 
ties in the attitudes and aptitudes of the people. The 
work of agricultural technicians and of service execu- 
tives must be matched by the efforts of the social 
organizer. 

As several countries such as Israel, India and Mexi- 
co are discovering, it is very difficult to try to build 
a free yet organized life by government action. Sim- 
ilar apparent incongruitics in the world of agricul- 
have been successfully met by appropriate 
means. Land reform has meaning and justifica- 
tion only as part of a wider social reform. The founda- 
tions of this reformist action are laid in the free, 
progressive and democratically organized life of the 
farming communities. Even in the places where 
community movements have been organized there is 
a frequent tendency to treat them as separate from 
the occupational life of the people. This tendency 
has worked to the detriment of both social and 
economic welfare. 

These lessons, derived from several aspects of 
land reform, are coming to be recognized, but they 
need to be much more seriously acted upon than 
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is done at present. Unless appropriate relationships 
and motivations are developed among men, their 
participation in agrarian reform will not bear full 
fruit. Efforts which are being made at present to 
draw out the best contribution from each consti- 
tuent of rural society will have to pursued with 
systematic vigor. 

Service co-operatives, that is to say, co-operative 
associations of farmers designed to supply their 
members with the needed services such as credit, 
sale and purchase, are a very vital part of the pro- 
gress of land reform. That is why, in Egypt, the Land 
Reform Ordinance provided for membership of co- 
operatives. This was a compulsory provision, like 
the whole land reform operation. But the Egyptian 
Government followed up the formation of co-opera- 
tives with active assistance in the matter of technical 
advice, essential supplies and co-operative market- 
ing. The results of this bold and constructive policy 
have helped to increase productivity and promote 
greater solidarity. Neither in land reform law, nor 
in its co-operative implementation, are half-measures 
justified. The State which adopts land reform must 
guide it through all its stages until a democratic and 
progressive society of farmers is created. 

Few land reform measures have included the sphere 
of supplementary and decentralized industry in their 
natural field of interest. Even in several of the 
industrially developed countries a gulf is developing 
between rural areas, where work is hard and ameni- 
ties are few, and urban centers which are hives of 
industry and social life. The welfare purposes of 
land reform measures are not fully achieved unless 
a progressive pattern of life extends to cover all the 
natural needs of rural communities. This concept 
of land reform is being forced upon national govern- 
ments by their own unwelcome experience of half 
measures, and by the demands of newly settled farm 
families. It may be that in years to come rural 
industries, like community development, will come 
to play an ever more important role in agrarian 
reform. 

The joint ownership of, and responsibility for, some 
lands have proved to be a strong link and incentive 
for the development of community life. Mountain 
communities in Europe have derived economic ben- 
efits from, and have been considerably strengthened 
by, the ownership of communal forests and grazing 
lands; there is at present a trend in developing coun- 
tries, when state-owned lands of this type are avail- 
able, to leave at least part of them to neighboring 
communities. These lands may also supply raw 
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material for the development of rural industries, such 
as small sawmills and co-operative cheese factories. 


CONSOLIDATION 


The prevalence of small holdings is often charac- 
terized by excessive fragmentation, and the dispersed 
location of individual plots which constitute such 
holdings. Constructive land reform requires that all 
plots included in a holding should be consolidated 
in a manner which will maximize the efficiency of 
their cultivation. This would make both investment 
and management more productive. Where land is 
of uniform quality consolidation does not involve 
much economic readjustment. But when land is 
of differing quality and advantage, and the average 
holding is small, it 1s difficult to work out a scheme 
of consolidation which will be acceptable to the farm- 
ers. Experience in the Nawag district of Egypt 
shows that if some readjustment is made through 
a common fund of land and resources — in Nawag 
some wakf holdings were utilized for this purpose — 
and if consolidation is to be followed by a program 
of major agricultural reform, the natural disinclination 
of even the small farmer can be overcome. Where 
pressure of population is not too heavy consolidation 
may bring together in one block all marginal lands. 
They may then be devoted to more extensive usage, 
such as forestry, and their administration and pro- 
ductivity improved by transferring the ownership to 
the community concerned or by forming various 
associations of private owners. 

In technically developed countries, consolidation 
is often brought about by law, without miuch re- 
sponsibility for investment being accepted by the 
State. In particular areas, however, special develop- 
ment programs, such as land reclamation or irriga- 
tion, have been accompanied by more or less com- 
pulsory schemes of consolidation. In the develop- 
ing economies also, as for instance in India, a law 
has been adopted which authorizes consolidation in 
a village, if a certain number of holders possessing 
a large proportion of the land so desires. Over-all 
expenses of the operation are then largely met by 
the State itself. 

Because of extreme fragmentation in some parts 
of India, as elsewhere, it has not been found possible 
to reap the full advantages of progressive agricultural 
technology since consolidation has not yet been 
fully realized. A program of expropriation and redis- 


tribution of land should be accompanied by a move- 
ment toward consolidation. Where the whole eco- 
nomy is geared to full and self-sustained progress, 
technological developinents will almost automatically 
lead to growing consolidation. In fact, it may then 
be necessary to take special steps to preserve fainily- 
sized farms. But, in the immediate future, consoli- 
dation in developing economies should have a inuch 
higher priority in farm-planning programs than it 
appears to have had hitherto. Financial, technical 
and organizational resources needed to frame and 
carry out consolidation scheines should be much inore 
adequate than at present. 

Consolidation is one of the spheres of land reform 
where taxation benefits inay well be used as a method 
of obtaining speedy and widespread acceptance. 
Both for correcting imbalance in redistribution, and 
for offering the requisite incentives, a differential 
systein of taxes and compensatory payinents inay be 
adopted. The virtual abolition of tax collecting 
interinediaries between the State on the one hand 
and the cultivating fariner on the other, has made 
possible a more cogent use of taxation in promot- 
ing public interests. It is unusual to apply to land 
tax the principle of a taxable minimuin for a hold- 
ing. It is reported that in Puerto Rico holdings 
below a certain minimum are not taxed. But, if 
consolidation schemes are in fact introduced on a 
voluntary basis, it may be worthwhile having a tax 
system by which consolidation is granted a differ- 
ential advantage. Sometimes the land developer, 
if not the land reformer, too quickly allocates the 
burden of reform measures among the direct bene- 
ficiaries. This is the principle underlying levies 
on land improvement. Indian experience has, 
however, proved that advantages which are socially 
created are only gradually adopted. Therefore, in- 
direct and delayed recovery of social dues froin 
direct beneficiaries may lead to a clearer understand- 
ing of the improvements gained. 

It is better to reward efficiency directly than to 
use taxes to penalize inefficiency. Several countries, 
for exainple, Chile, Colombia, South Korea, 
Taiwan and also Mexico, grant an initial period of 
no taxation on newly reclaimed land. This principle 
is capable of considerable variation to suit the require- 
ments of each case, but it deserves to be inore widely 
accepted. The recent rise in prices in most develop- 
ing countries has helped to reduce the effective bur- 
den of land taxation, which is no longer as obviously 
regressive as it normally was in the past. The inher- 
ent inequality between large and small holders is 


bound to continue. Land taxation in its various 
forins deserves more systematic and constructive 


study in its relationship to land reform ineasures. 


SETTLEMENTS 


Settlements can be principally composed of either 
migrant or iminigrant settlers. Migrant settlements 
can be more directly traced to the influences which 
lead to the adoption of land reforin. In Sumatra, 
in the Gal Oya valley in Ceylon and in several Latin- 
American countries, attempts are being inade to take 
peasant populations froin the inore heavily populat- 
ed to the less heavily occupied and relatively unde- 
veloped parts of the country. In Brazil and soime 
other Latin-American states where large areas of land 
are still awaiting devclopinent, immigrant fariners 
from more developed countries are encouraged to 
forin agricultural settlements. As these settleinents are 
relatively more efficient as regards farming and allied 
activities, they serve as models for local farmers. 

In Israel, some areas are now being occupied by 
people from other countries, mainly attracted there 
by religious appeal. Except in Israel, immigrant 
settlements are rarely on such a large scale, although 
they may have some special advantages over older 
communities in the same country if they can dem- 
onstrate superior methods. Settlements can thus 
be defined as planned and publicly supported small 
groups engaged in internal or international coloniza- 
tion. Both in themselves and for the light which 
they throw on the whole subject of land reforin, 
settlements constitute a very fruitful activity. 

As settlements involve permanent removal of fam- 
ilies from one place to another, the questions of 
who is to be moved, and where, are of vital signifi- 
cance. There are several outstanding cases, as in 
the Netherlands, where experienced and well-endow- 
ed farmers have been encouraged to inove both 
as individuals and in groups to a new land such 
as Brazil which is full of promise for agricultural 
development. Within a country also, as in Egypt 
and the Sudan, experienced farmers have been moved 
to new areas where large social investments were 
made to increase potential productivity. In many 
parts of the world, however, the people to be moved 
are the least efficient and the least endowed of the 
agricultural population. With suitable training and 
local extension and other services these people can 
be helped to become better farmers, as has been 


the case in Israel. But the effort at rehabilitation 
has to be made deliberately and systematically. 

Because of lack of a complete awareness of all 
the implications of resettlement, and still more be- 
cause of lack of resources, such a comprehensive 
and systematic planning of resettlement services, 
after sclection of settlers, is very often neglected. 
Where those selected are nonagricultural, being either 
the unemployed or former members of combatant 
forces, the process of training and rehabilitation has 
generally proved unsuccessful. Deliberate attempts 
to add a nonagricultural complement to agricultural 
settlements, as for instance in the Gal Oya valley 
of Ceylon, have been somewhat artificial and under- 
equipped. There is a case for making settlements 
into normal occupational neighborhoods, with a 
balanced proportion of agricultural and nonagri- 
cultural work. But where such a balance has not 
evolved naturally, the effort to instal it artificially 
is fraught with great difficulty. The nearest approach 
to success is to be found in Israeli settlements, where 
efforts have been made to establish interoccupational 
balance on a regional basis. Agriculture and industry 
located in a single region must both have adequate 
natural and institutional resources in order to sur- 
vive and to flourish. Systematic planning is essential 
to the establishment of agro-industrial communities. 
This subject, along with the place of small and cot- 
tage industries in settlement schemes, needs much 
further study. When settlement takes place in forest- 
ed areas, the clearing of trees for agricultural purposes 
and the rational exploitation of the surrounding 
forest may supply raw material for the develop- 
ment of industries. This was successfully achieved 
in several Venezuelan experiments. 

The presence of undesirable elements among groups 
officially selected for emigration, especially in the 
overcongested areas of some of the developing coun- 
tries, is sufficiently frequent to warrant determined 
action on the part of the governments concerned. 
Settlers are generally selected according to predeter- 
mined criteria. Where selection is carried out in an 
objective and independent manner, its proper purposes 
are attained. If this is not the case and selection is 
unduly influenced, the settlement process is apt to be 
vitiated from the start. 

Equally important is the selection of the area 
where the settlements are planned; the fact that a 
place is relatively unpopulated is in itself no qualifi- 
cation. Both the physical and economical impli- 
cations of its development must be carefully studied 
and the type of settler carefully considered. This 
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involves a number of preliminary surveys which 
alone can provide a basis for a plan of settlement. 
Amost all settlement schemes have been planned on 
the basis of surveys of some kind but their comprehen- 
siveness and technical quality have been very variable. 
For instance, an adequate survey has rarely been 
made of the resources which the new community may 
be expected to gain from the forests or other natural 
resources around the settlement proper. In conse- 
quence, the effort and the resources invested in many 
settlement schemes are often out of all proportion 
to the advantage derived from them in the form of 
successful colonization. 

Large-scale movements of population unconnected 
with settlement motivation have recently taken place 
in some parts of the world. The case of Israel 
indicates what sort of problems occur in this process 
both for emigrants who are constrained to leave 
their homes, and for tmmigrants who are invited 
to enter the country. Even the large-scale move- 
ments of population which occasionally take place 
from the drought-stricken northwestern areas of 
Brazil must be treated as exceptional. The recur- 
rence of such undesirable movements naturally sug- 
gests the advisability of having planned settlement 
programs of such people in new colonies. The 
sudden removal of vested interests in land creates a 
vacuum which may be replaced by more systemat- 
ically planned settlements. South Vict-Nam is one 
of the countries in which new standards in regard 
to the size of a farm unit and its conditions of tenure 
were introduced during the resettlement of lands 
abandoned by emigrants. Large-scale movements of 
population across the Indo-Pakistan border have also 
created situations in which resettlement programs had 
to be undertaken in what for generations had been 
well-settled villages. 

Two important features of policy have emerged 
which are relevant to the future growth of settlements. 
In the first place, it has been seen that a purely agri- 
cultural settlement is difficult to maintain, and both 
the agricultural and industrial components of settle- 
ment organization have to be economically profit- 
able. To fit the patterns of industry, agriculture and 
trade of the settlement areas into the over-all frame- 
work of the national economy Is the second essential 
prerequisite of successful colonization. The Tahrir 
settlement in Egypt, for instance, which started with 
too idealistic a program, had soon to be readjusted 
to suit the realities of the socio-economic situation. 
The other extreme is to be found in Sumatra where 
too much emphasis was placed on the mere move- 


ment of population from the congested parts of Java. 
As a result, the economic planning of the settlement 
areas themselves always lagged behind the needs 
of the people who had been moved. More integrat- 
ed co-ordination of enterprise is called for than is 
generally visible at present both locally in the settle- 
ments, and nationally, considering the settlements 
as parts of the country’s economy. Valuable expe- 
rience has been gathered by some governments, who, 
like Israel, have undertaken the task of re-organiza- 
tion very systematically. The problem may not appear 
to merit special consideration where settlements are 
small parts of a big and progressive economy, but in 
overpopulated and less developed countries greater 
caution is needed if these efforts at settlement are 
not in the end to prove fruitless. 

Settlements almost always create the need and 
the opportunity to build community life among new 
settlers. This need is distinct from the need for 
housing and social amenities. These attract consider- 
able attention and in several countries quite good 
standards of accommodation and neighborhood ser- 
vices have been achieved. In some places local civic 
committees have also been established. But encour- 
aging the settler to participate in planning and exe- 
cuting settlement enterprises has not been attempted 
as an important element in successful community 
life. Then there are commercial companies who 
promote rural settlements as if they were corporations 
on the lines of a housing colony in an urban area. 
The physical constituents of a settlement, however 
impressive they may be, do not necessarily lead to 
the creation of an integrated and progressive com- 
munity. 

In the creation of a democratic community it is 
as necessary to consider the social engineering involv- 
ed as it is to solve the problems of physical engineer- 
ing. Where even physical construction is indifferent, 
the social aspect tends to be altogether ignored. 
Often, as in Sumatra, the community problems of a 
settlement are aggravated by the differences exist- 
ing between its pattern of living and that of local 
communities. The Javanese immigrant and the Lam- 
pong native in Sumatra do not easily form a com- 
mon civic or cultural life. Similar situations arise 
in most of the developing countries. Israel, which 
is promoting the immigration of Jewish settlers from 
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all parts of the world, has a special problem on its 
hands, which it is trying to solve by training all im- 
migrants to fit into a common pattern which provides 
for spontaneous and individual, as well as co-ordi- 
nated group, action. Together with the technician 
and the administrator, the student of social life 
must also be expected to make his contribution 
toward the formation and execution of settlement 
policies. 

Settlements of tribal peoples should receive that 
lively and vigorous attention which is generally be- 
stowed on all other types of settlement. The reset- 
tlement needed in their case is not only, or even 
primarily, occupational. Their whole way of life, 
including education, social life and occupational life, 
has to be changed simultancously. As all this, to be 
lasting and real, must be achieved through the voli- 
tion and largely through the effort of the tribal peo- 
ples themselves, a very special type of agency is 
needed to assist tribal rehabilitation and develop- 
ment. A certain emotional and moral affinity 
between the tribal people and the agencies set up 
to promote their welfare must first be established. 
No superstructure of tribal welfare administration will 
last long unless it is firmly based on the unreserved 
recognition of its essential value by the tribal people. 
Increasing participation by the tribal peoples them- 
selves in these welfare schemes is essential. Reset- 
tlement of a people accustomed to frequent movement 
in pursuit of food and water for themselves and for 
their cattle, is bound to entail a variety of social and 
economic changes in their whole way of life. 

The promotion of democratic development by means 
of social action is difficult enough, but even greater are 
the difficulties involved in introducing the benefits 
and opportunities of democracy to tribal communities. 
Succesful promotion of education, community action 
and occupational improvement among the tribal 
peoples can only be achieved by complete under- 
standing of their particular problems. While many 
countries have attempted to improve the standard 
of living of their tribal populations, none of them 
has achieved results successful enough to serve as a 
model to others. A study of the particular problems 
raised by the settlement of tribal communities would 
appear to be an essential subject for research at both 
national and international levels. 


Chapter IV - AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION, EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 
IN AFRICA, ASIA AND LATIN AMERICA 


Introduction 


This chapter attempts to review developments 
since 1945 in agricultural extension, education and 
research services in Africa, Asia and Latin America. 
It has not been possible to include other equally 
important services or institutions, such as agricultur- 
al credit, farmers’ co-operatives and land tenure 
systems and reforms, although they too make a 
significant contribution to agricultural development. 

The data available (mostly in FAO publications 
and surveys) on the three services covered were 
extremely scanty, and this circumstance has made 
it difficult to illustrate trends in as much concrete 


detail and with as many figures as would have been 
desirable. Nevertheless, it is hoped that the present 
outline, however tentative, will be of use to all 
concerned with agricultural development in the vast 
area under discussion. 

The general outline of the chapter is briefly as 
follows: development of agricultural extension ser- 
vices, including concepts, organization, programing, 
methods and training; development of agricultural 
education at all levels; agricultural research ser- 
vices; and appraisal of the three services previously 
discussed with suggestions for strengthening them. 


Agricultural extension 


It has often been pointed out that the education 
of agricultural technicians and the discovery of 
improved methods and techniques are of little use 
in increasing agricultural output unless the farmers 
themselves can be induced to accept expert advice 
or adopt the new discoveries of research. Efforts on 
the part of governments in the less developed coun- 
tries to reach and influence the rural population 
in this direction are not new, but they have been 
considerably expanded since 1945 under the stimulus 
of the vast movement to assist these countries in 
the context of bilateral and international co-opera- 
tion. 

Such efforts are now known as extension. The 
term, and in most cases the idea, was borrowed 
from the United States of America; it has been 
applied to quite a few forms of activity that were 
in existence in underdeveloped countries before the 
second world war. More recently, it has tended 
to replace another concept of extension — that of 
doing things for farm people (rather than teaching 
them to do things for themselves) and even such 
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activities as regulatory work. By now, the educa- 
tional approach is becoming more widespread, and 
this is due, at least in part, to the efforts of FAO 
which defines agricultural extension as ‘‘ an informal 
out-of-school educational service for training and 
influencing farmers (and their families) to adopt 
improved practices in crop and livestock produc- 
tion, management, conservation and marketing. 
Concern is not only with teaching and securing 
adoption of a particular improved practice, but 
with changing the outlook of the farmer to the point 
where he will be receptive to, and on his own ini- 
tiative continuously seek, means of improving his 
farm business and home.” 

Extension work, if it is to be successful, must be 
realistic and avoid any suggestion of compulsion. 
Convincing farmers to change their traditional 
methods is not always easy. It can only be done if 
the extension workers take into account the relevant 
social, cultural and economic conditions, including 
institutional and other factors, which may prevent 
the farmer from reaping the benefit of improvements 


carried out by him. Extension workers must also 
have a practical grasp of the farmer’s problems and 
avoid an abstract, textbook approach. 

The emphasis has to be placed on voluntary co- 
operation. Regulatory and administrative activi- 
ties (but also the provision of direct assistance) 
should therefore, wherever possible, be excluded 
from the scope of extension. It is realized, however, 
that sheer lack of resources or trained personnel 
prevents many countries from being able to separate 
the extension from the regulatory service. 

When fully developed, extension services would 
be at the disposal of the rural family as a unit com- 
prising men, women and young people. These 
services, including agricultural and home economics, 
should not only help to increase farm income but 
should assist farm women to make the best possible 
use of resources available to the family, including 
income from agriculture, and thus improve the 
standard of living of the family. 


ORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICES 


The approach to agricultural extension services 
has naturally varied from country to country accord- 
ing to the administrative, economic and cultural 
pattern. 


Government and nongovernment approaches 


Extension services may be roughly divided into 
those which are organized and administered by 
farmers’ associations, universities, semiautonomous 
bodies, and governments, which account for the 
great majority. 


Farmers’ associations. Jn Tatwan, extension ser- 
vices are undertaken by farmers’ associations, which 
provide funds but are also given government sub- 
sidies. The operation of the services lies with the 
organizations themselves. 

In Japan, extension work was started several dec- 
ades back by farmers’ organizations with govern- 
ment help. In 1948, however, the Government took 
over and expanded the work. 


Universities. University-administered extension ser- 
vices on the United States model are rare in under- 
developed countries but, in Chile, the Chillan pro- 
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gram co-ordinates extension, education and research 
in the University of Concepcion’s agricultural col- 
lege. In India, too, it is planned to create a number 
of agricultural colleges on the same United States 
model. 


Semiautonomous bodies. This type of extension 
service is frequent in Latin America. The most 
striking example is perhaps that of Argentina. The 
Servicio de Extension Agropecuario in that country 
is part of the Instituto Nacional de Tecnologia Agro- 
pecuaria (INTA). This body is a semiautonomous 
entity under the Ministry of Agriculture, and is 
administered at the national level by a board on 
which farmers are represented. INTA started as a 
research organization but is now in charge, on a 
national scale, of research, extension and develop- 
ment services in agriculture and animal husbandry. 
Research and extension are integrated at all levels 
in one administrative unit. 

At the local level, experimental stations consti- 
tute the basic work-units for technical and social 
development. The farmers themselves share re- 
sponsibility in running the service through the local 
extension committees and through the advisory coun- 
cils at the experimental stations. 

INTA derives its funds from a 1.5 percent tax 
imposed on the value of exported products and by- 
products of agricultural and animal husbandry. Most 
observers are agreed as to the rapid growth in recent 
years of INTA and as to its excellent prospects of 
future growth. 

Brazil, too, is in the process of developing, under 
government supervision, a semiautonomous exten- 
sion service in association with the rural credit agen- 
cies, instead of with research organizations as in 
Argentina. The supervised credit system, which 
was started by credit institutions and other agencies 
in various states of Brazil, has been closely linked 
with extension during recent years through the 
Brazilian Association for Rural Credit and Assistance 
(ABCAR) in a nation-wide network. This associa- 
tion was formed by linking up a number of credit 
and extension bodies in the various states of the 
country. Studies have recently been made in order 
to determine the proper balance between agricultural 
extension and supervised farm credit work. 

Colombia has developed a semiautonomous ex- 
tension service under the auspices of the Colombian 
Coffee Federation. 

The former extension system of Peru is another 
example of a semiautonomous extension service 


closely related to the research service. This system 
grew up on the basis of technical assistance from 
the United States of America, and was called Ser- 
vicio Co-operativo Interamericano de Produccion de 
Alimentos (SCIPA). It functioned independently 
of the Ministry of Agriculture till the end of 1960. 
As of | January 1961, it was incorporated in the 
Ministry as a special service under the name Ser- 
vicio de Investigacion y Produccion Agropecuaria 
(SIPA). 


Services organized and administered by the govern- 
ment. The great majority of schemes in the areas 
in question, however, are financed by government 
funds and administered through the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Government control does not of course 
exclude private contributions, and in many coun- 
tries, especially in Africa, nonstate organizations, 
marketing boards and various semigovernment agen- 
cies, institutes and corporations have played an 
active part in financing and carrying out extension 
work. 


Organization according to subject-matter coverage 


In general, agricultural extension services are 
operated either as unified bodies (covering all enter- 
prises) under one administrative unit, or separately 
by the relevant technical department of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. Jn certain other cases, extension is 
one of the activities included in development schemes, 
and covers health, education, crafts and other fields. 

The unified agricultural extension services under 
one administration advise farmers in all aspects of 
agriculture, including crops and animal husbandry. 
In a few countries, such as South Korea and the 
Philippines, the service does advisory work in vet- 
erinary medicine, forestry and fisheries. In many 
countries, however, there is no unified agricultural 
extension service. The operation of such services 
in their respective field by each of the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s technical departments is still the prac- 
tice and inevitably leads to some duplication, and 
thus to the ineffective and inefficient use of special- 
ized personnel and other resources. Farmers, more- 
over, may be confused if a number of technicians 
from different fields visit them and advise them on 
broadly the same problem, especially if they offer 
a variety of sometimes contradictory solutions. 

The dangers are even greater when the responsi- 
bility for special services is located in ministries 
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other than that of agriculture. In the northern 
region of Nigeria, for example, assistance. to farm- 
ers is divided between the Ministry of Agriculture, 
the Ministry of Animal Health and Forestry, the 
Ministry of Local Government and the Ministry of 
Education. In Ceylon, too, subsistence farms and 
plantations are served by different systems. The eco- 
nomically much more important tea, rubber and 
coconut plantations can call on their specialized 
research institutes and associated extension services 
for advice. Subsistence farming, with its small land- 
holders, is looked after by the extension service 
which is operated by the Department of Agriculture. 


Fisheries. With the exception of Indonesia, Japan, 
South Korea and the Philippines, there is little fisher- 
ies extension work in the areas in question, particul- 
arly as regards educating and training fishermen in 
modern fisheries technology. Although it is recogniz- 
ed that practical training and technical advice to 
fishermen are both desirable and necessary, the only 
training which has been given so far by some govern- 
ment fisheries services is in operating motorized 
fishing boats and in certain navigational matters. 

Inland fishing in farm ponds and paddy fields 
is sometimes considered as part of a farming opera- 
tion, and in some countries is dealt with by the 
agricultural extension services. Consideration might 
be given to adopting this approach in other coun- 
tries. Inland fishermen could be advised, trained 
and assisted by the field agricultural extension agent 
as regards fish farming activities in ponds and 
paddy fields. 


Forestry. Although in most of these countries a 
part of the Ministry of Agriculture, forestry is sel- 
dom linked up with the agricultural extension ser- 
vices. Forestry is, of course, different from agri- 
culture in that most of the forests in these areas 
are government-owned, and there are few forest 
businessmen to be advised and assisted in modern 
forest technology and practice. In addition to such 
general measures as the establishment of forestry 
services for the administration of national and_pri- 
vate forests, for the planning of forestry develop- 
ment and for the enforcement of the relevant meas- 
ures, forestry extension has recently been given 
considerable attention. 

Systematic extension work in forestry, however, 
has not yet been organized in many countries either 
as an independent service or within the agricultural 
extension services. Recently, plans have been made 


by the Government of Chile and by some countries 
of Africa, with FAO assistance, to organize courses 
in forest working techniques and in the prevention 
of accidents to forest workers, rangers, and direct 
forest exploiters. Range management is the point 
at which agriculture and forestry meet, and where 
the starting point for co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion between forestry and agricultural extension 
might logically occur. Advice and assistance to 
rangers is required on how to improve, graze and 
exploit the ranges in rotation, on how to plant quick- 
growing species of trees, how to protect forests 
which are being grazed, and how best to manage 
ranges. These activities form a natural starting 
point from which extension work can expand to 
cover forest management and other forestry prac- 
tices. 

Extension work in forestry is now considered desir- 
able, particularly in Latin America and in countries 
where agricultural development is rapidly taking in 
new areas. People need to be taught which land 
is to be cleared and which is to be kept as forest, 
how to conserve and protect forests in nonagricultur- 
al areas, and how to obtain most benefit from the 
forest-agriculture relationship. In these cases, it 
would appear advisable for forestry and agricultural 
extension services to be under one administration. 
The forestry service could carry out research and 
regulatory work separately, but forestry extension 
could be carried out, on the educational side, within 
the agricultural extension service. 

Unfortunately, most field extension agriculturists 
in the areas under discussion have no training or 
experience in forestry, and consequently cannot 
carry out thorough forestry extension. This defect 
could be made good if, where necessary, agricultural 
training institutions were to introduce into their 
curriculum a course in general forestry, including 
the physical and economic value of forests, forest 
influence, and forest and range management. In 
addition, forestry subject-matter specialists appointed 
within the agricultural extension services could offer 
in-service training and assistance to the field agri- 
culturists, by visiting them in the field. 


Veterinary services. Extension work in the vet- 
erinary field is also carried out separately from the 
agricultural extension services in most countries. In 
general, the veterinary services are concerned pri- 
marily with direct assistance to farmers and rangers. 
Rarely is there any real veterinary extension program, 
particularly with regard to hygiene and protective 
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measures against epidemics. The need for veterin- 
ary extension, however, is coming to be recognized 
and in a number of countries thought is being given 
to introducing such activities within the general 
program of the agricultural extension services. Some 
training in animal physiology and anatomy as well 
as in applied elementary veterinary medicine might, 
with advantage, be offered in agricultural training 
institutions to students who are to enter the exten- 
sion services. Veterinary subject-matter specialists 
could also be included within the agricultural 
extension services. 


Community development 


Agricultural extension has been introduced by 
some countries”. as part of a community develop- 
ment scheme. Community development has been 
defined as ‘‘ the process by which the efforts of the 
people themselves are united with those of govern- 
ment authorities to improve the economic, social 
and cultural conditions of communities ” (3).! In other 
words, the participation of the people themselves 
is backed by the provision of technical and other 
services required to meet the objectives. 

Community development programs are carried out 
either through an informal co-ordination of the 
field staff of the special services involved, or by a 
formal body working at village level through multi- 
purpose workers. The latter method has been adopt- 
ed in India which, since 1952, has undertaken com- 
munity development on a large scale as an integral 
part of its five-year plans. Once some progress 
has been accomplished, the stage is set for bringing 
in specialized services such as agricultural extension, 
health and sanitation, and home industries. 

The general emphasis in community development 
programs is sometimes on targets which are only 
complementary to production — health, education 
and home economics. Agricultural extension, on the 
other hand, has a natural bias in favor of projects 
which hold out promise of a rapid increase in in- 
come, on the assumption that once this goal has 
been reached it will be easier to give emphasis to 
services concerned with social and other aspects 
of life. And in fact this consideration has frequently 
led to major emphasis being laid — in India, for 
example — on agricultural extension in community 


‘ The numbers in parentheses refer to the bibliography at the end 
of the chapter. 


development programs. In Pakistan, also, the stat- 
ed aim is “‘to raise rapidly the output and income 
of the villagers through better methods of farming 
and the expansion of cottage industries)”. In such 
cases, ‘‘a number of the main weapons... against 
traditionalism in farming are from the arsenal of 
agricultural extension methods” (23). Ministry of 
Agriculture technicians are brought in, when avail- 
able, to advise farmers. Demonstration plots are 
frequently used. Model farmers help to teach others. 

It is obvious that shortage of skilled staff and 
budgetary difficulties make close co-ordination be- 
tween extension and community development im- 
perative. In some cases, however, these two pro- 
grams belong to different ministries which are not 
properly co-ordinated, with the result that there is 
much overlapping. 

Community development programs aim at accom- 
plishing much with little capital. However, most 
of the techniques taught do require some capital 
investment — whether in greater and better use of 
fertilizers, improved seed, more effective plant pro- 
tection, or more suitable implements. 

It is extremely difficult to isolate the contribution 
to increased income made by community develop- 
ment, but in Asia the United Nations inquiry (23) 
‘came to the conclusion that these programs were 
“achieving some if modest results in improving 
agricultural output ”’. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION PERSONNEL AND THEIR 
TRAINING 


Number and development of personnel 


The needs of farmers, in most of the developing 
countries, are not as yet adequately met by the ex- 
tension services. Lack of funds is almost a general 
complaint. Both the limited number of trained 
agricultural extension workers, relative to the num- 
ber of farmers to be served, and inadequate transpor- 
tation facilities are to blame for the limited assist- 
ance available to farmers. The shortage of extension 
personnel was much more acute immediately after 
the second world war. Since then, the number of 
agricultural extension staff has been increasing rapid- 
ly. Very few countries, however, appear to have 
reached a satisfactory level in quality and quantity 
in this respect. 

Available information concerning four countries 
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Figure [V-{. - RATIO OF FARMERS TO FIELD EXTENSION 
AGRICULTURISTS IN SELECTED COUNTRIES OF ASIA AND 
LATIN AMERICA, 1959 
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Source: (a) FAO. The present status of agricultural extension 
development in Asia and the Far East. - (b) FAO. Informe del 
Centro sudamericano de extensién agricola. 


in southeast Asia (Japan, South Korea, Taiwan and 
Thailand) and four Latin-American countries (Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Chile, and Ecuador) indicates the 
variation in the ratio of farmers to extension staff 
(Figure [V-1). Japan has the most favorable ratio. 
Thailand, at the other extreme, has not had suffi- 
cient time to build up an adequate extension staff 
for the new service developed in 1950. In addi- 
tion, with the creation of the rice department in 
1953, the extension service staff, as such, was reduced, 
with the result that there was only one extension 
worker to about 13,000 farmers. 

Experience in countries with small farms has 
indicated that each field extension agriculturist can 
serve effectively a number of farmers ranging from 
600 to 1,000 subject to availability of transporta- 
tion facilities, closeness of settlement, the educa- 
tional and technical level of the farmers and the 
methods used to contact and persuade the farmers 
(individual farm visits and demonstrations). 

Some countries, realizing the difficulties involved 
when a field agriculturist has to serve too large an 
area with many farmers in it, have limited the area 
allocated to each agriculturist, basing its size on the 
range of farms mentioned above, i.e., 600 to 1,000. 


Such areas, equal in number to the available field 
agriculturists, are selected in the most important 
farming regions of the country and are located in 
such a way as to serve as focal points for extension 
work. Improvements in these areas soon spread to 
the surrounding districts. Farmers are always in- 
terested in observing and copying practices that 
are successful with their neighbors. 

Another way of comparing agricultural” extension 
services in developing countries is with regard to 
the distribution of their staff among field, provin- 
cial and headquarters posts. Figure IV-2 shows 
this distribution for 16 countries. It will be noted 
that, in some countries, the headquarters personnel 
is almost equal in number to that in the field. If 
the headquarters staff is compared with that of the 
provinces or regions, very few countries appear 
to have a desirable proportion of field extension 
workers. 


FiGure [V-2. - HEADQUARTERS, PROVINCIAL AND FIELD 
1959 
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Burma, the Federation of Malaya and Japan are 
examples of sound distribution of personnel. 

Most of the agricultural extension staff in develop- 
ing countries prefer not to work in the field with 
the farmers. This reluctance is due to lack of ade- 
quate technical training and practical background 
which tends to make staff feel ill at ease when working 
directly with farmers, and also to lack of transport 
and other facilities. The low prestige of farming 
in many countries also keeps staff in the office and 
away from the fields. Relatively unfavorable living 
conditions outside the capital and inequality in the 
rates of pay between headquarters and field staff, 
even when both have the same technical qualifica- 
tions, are further discouraging factors. 

In some cases, the pay of a senior administrator 
is as much as 15 times that of a village-level ex- 
tension worker. This marked difference in pay is 
often due to the low level of training of the field 
extension workers. In several cases, however, it has 
been found that the qualifications were similar, which 
seems to indicate that the latter are seriously under- 
paid. There are also cases where agricultural exten- 
sion workers are assigned to the field as punishment. 

It is now generally conceded that field staff should 
receive pay comparable to that received by equally 
qualified headquarters and administrative staff and 
should, if qualified, be enabled to reach the higher 
grades and to retire with pensions comparable to 
those of other personnel. On this basis, the field 
extension services will be able to secure staff of 
higher quality and of greater usefulness to the farm- 
ers, and hence to the national economy. 

In many cases, extension services in developing 
countries are not staffed with personnnel specially 
selected and trained for educational work with the 
farmers. The staff consists of agriculturists who 
have been rejected by other government departments 
or who were previously engaged in regulatory and 
administrative activities. The most successful ex- 
tension services have been those which selected the 
right personnel. Only men who understand the 
farmer, have a genuine affection for him and are 
willing to live and work with him in his village and 
fields have contributed significantly to extension work. 

Another important factor contributing to the 
limited effectiveness and efficiency of the field ex- 
tension services in developing countries is lack of 
supervision and technical subject-matter assistance. 
Few countries have established adequate supervi- 
sion with a view to guiding and assisting field ex- 
tension workers to plan and carry out effectively 


realistic programs of work. Where extension su- 
pervisors do exist, they are inadequate in number 
and not vested with appropriate authority and re- 
sponsibility. 

There are only limited numbers, also, of subject- 
matter specialists in the extension services of de- 
veloping countries, and the assistance given by such 
specialists to field extension agriculturists is ineffec- 
tive. Where extension subject-matter specialists do 
exist, they frequently duplicate the work which spe- 
cialists of various technical departments are carrying 
out in the field. In Chile, for example, the FAO 
extension expert recommended in 1958-59 that the 
specialists of the technical departments of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture should be utilized in assisting 
field extension agriculturists, and not carry out work 
directly with farmers. It was also recommended 
that the few subject-matter specialists of the extension 
service in Chile should serve as liaison officers with 
a view to improving the co-ordination of the spe- 
cialists’ work in the field. 

New extension agriculturists who have never serv- 
ed in other departments are not always adequately 
prepared for the job. Their technical training is 
sometimes theoretical and unrelated to the actual 
farm problems and needs. As the development of 
agricultural extension services has progressed, govern- 
ments have had time to realize the need for provid- 
ing special training for prospective extension workers, 
and there have been improvements in the facilities 
and staff of colleges and universities which train 
such workers. 


Training of extension workers 


Preservice, induction, in-service and promotion 
training for agricultural extension workers have been 
introduced in some developing countries in the Far 
East. Induction, in-service and promotion training 
are usually the responsibility of the agricultural 
extension services, which organize such training, 
either independently or in co-operation with agri- 
cultural education institutions. Significant assistance 
has been given during the last decade to governments 
in this respect through the bilateral and international 
programs of technical assistance. 


Induction training. This is the training given to 
agricultural extension workers, primarily the field 
agriculturists, immediately upon their appointment 
and prior to their assuming active duty. Several 
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agricultural services, particularly in the Far East, 
are at present offering this type of training which 
appears to be extremely successful. The appointee 
is first kept at the agricultural extension headquarters 
offices, and is helped to familiarize himself with the 
organizational and administrative structure of the 
extension system in the country, with the record- 
keeping and the reporting systems and with the 
routine work in the central offices. During this 
period, appropriate publications are put at his disposal 
for study, and he is briefed by responsible officers 
so that he may understand what he is expected to 
do and how he can do it. This period of about a 
week is followed by from two weeks to a month 
of internship with an experienced field agriculturist 
who has already established a good program of 
work in his area. When this phase is completed, 
the appointee is taken by the supervisor, or the 
provincial director of agriculture, to the area in 
which he will be serving, and is introduced to the 
appropriate authorities and to a number of prominent 
farmers. He is advised and guided on how to begin 
operations and how to proceed gradually in building 
up the program of work in his area. 


In-service training. Field extension agriculturists 
while on duty, and occasionally extension workers 
at other levels, are given in-service training by means 
of special conferences, training centers, and visits 
by specialists and supervisors. Other forms of in- 
service training employed by various agricultural 
extension services are exchanges of visits and of 
reports, bulletins, circulars and books on the prin- 
ciples, philosophy and methods of extension. 


Although it is little used in 
developing countries, the aim of promotion training 
is to improve the qualifications and the abilities of 
extension workers in order to enable them to occupy 
higher posts to which they are subsequently promoted. 
Promotion of experienced staff to such posts, and 
adequate preparation to fill these effectively, is an 
excellent way of building up strong extension services. 
In Africa, this type of training has recently been 
receiving greater consideration. 


Promotion training. 


EXTENSION WORK WITH RURAL WOMEN AND YOUTH 


Extension work is often initiated with male adults 
in order to establish, through increased income from 


farming, the economic basis for improving other 
sectors of farm family life. If a farmer is helped 
to increase his production and income appreciably, 
he will probably be willing to accept better methods 
of home management and other innovations which 
contribute to an improved standard of living. He 
will be ready to have his children educated and thus 
prepared for a better way of life. When a farmer 
is convinced from his own personal experience that 
agricultural extension helps him to improve his 
farming and his income, he will want his wife and 
children to have the benefit of these same services. 
Work initiated with rural youth often sparks off 
the interest of adult farmers and brings them to 
accept agricultural extension workers and to co- 
operate with them in agricultural development. 


Home economics extension 


Home economics extension is a comparatively new 
aspect of extension services in many countries, and 
its development has been relatively slow. It is under- 
standable that, where the rural female population is 
largely illiterate, and conservative customs restrict 
the freedom of women in community life, govern- 
ments tend to delay initiating home economics exten- 
sion work. Absence of compulsory education is also 
a hindrance in developing such work. The dearth 
of well-trained home economics extension leaders 
who can develop programs, and of home economics 
extension workers who can carry them out, is another 
reason for the slow development which has character- 
ized this program. 

Home economics extension work should be con- 
cerned with the farm family as a unit and with the 
adaptation of that unit to changing social and econom- 
ic conditions. It should deal with the betterment 
of all aspects of family life, including the nutrition 
of the family, the management of the home and all 
available resources, and those activities on the farm 
which are usually carried out by women. 

The farm woman who knows how to feed the 
members of her family well and how to keep them 
in good physical health contributes to increased 
production. The farmer who enjoys a satisfactory 
family life is able to work more effectively and to 
contribute his best to his family and the community 
of which he isa member. Home economics extension 
workers teach farm women and their daughters how to 
prepare food so as to make the best use of materials 
and to preserve surplus crops. They also help fam- 
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ilies to plan improvements in the home so as to 
improve sanitary conditions, ensure safety for the 
farm family members, and make life more comfortable 
and attractive; they teach gardening, poultry kcep- 
ing and other supplementary farm enterprises which 
can contribute to an increased income and to improv- 
ed well-being. 

It is estimated that about 30 percent of African 
countries have initiated some type of home economics 
extension work. Since food production is often the 
task of women, home economics and agricultural 
extension programs should be developed in close 
association with and in relation to community devel- 
opment schemes. When teaching in home economics 
is offered at more advanced levels, as for example 
in the Egyption Region of the United Arab Republic 
where home economics is being integrated into the 
Faculty of Agriculture of the University of Cairo, 
graduates will be better prepared to face the problems 
and needs of rural areas, 

The governments of a number of countries in 
Latin America are actively developing national home 
economics extension programs. In 1959, of the 285 
technical agricultural staff in Argentina, 79, or about 
27 percent, were home economics extension workers. 
Two of these were supervising programs which includ- 
ed 49 rural home improvement clubs with a total 
membership of 976 women. In that same year, 
Bolivia had 17 field home economics extension work- 
ers out of a total field technical staff of 55, and 130 
home improvement clubs with 1,830 members. Bra- 
zil had a home improvement extension program with 
357 home improvement groups having a total mem- 
bership of 4,769 adults and young women. Chile 
had 26 university trained home economics extension 
workers, educadoras del hogar rural, out of 103 
university-trained agricultural extension staff. Ecua- 
dor had 9 home extension agents out of a total of 
82 field technical extension staff. Paraguay started 
its home improvement extension program in 1957 
with 1 home economics extension worker. At that 
time there were about 17 home economics clubs 
with a total membership of 61 women and girls. 
Venezuela in 1959 had 82 home demonstration agents 
out of 325 technical extension staff. Home economics 
extension in Puerto Rico dates back to 1934 and 
has the most developed program in the Caribbean 
countries; home economics extension is carried out 
in rural areas by the departments of agriculture, 
education, social welfare and health. 

The Government of India has made a vigorous 
effort to train village-level women workers as part 


of the national Community Development Program 
which was initiated in 1952. As of July 1959, there 
were in the country 1,266 village-level women work- 
ers and 1,447 women social educational officers. 
Approximately 400 workers in these two categories 
are trained every year. In Japan, the personnel of 
the home economics extension service of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry consists of one chief 
of the section and 18 specialists at headquarters, 
and 1,689 field home economics advisers. One home 
economics adviser is responsible for 4,000 to 5,000 
families of which only 10 to 20 percent can actually 
be reached and assisted. In the Philippines, home 
economics extension is well developed within the 
Department of Agriculture and Natural Resources. 
The program is carried out chiefly through rural 
improvement clubs, through which the rural home- 
makers are taught to improve nutrition, health and 
sanitation practices, child care, etc. In 1959, there 
were 43] home advisers in the Philippines and 4 
subject-matter specialists. Rural improvement, close- 
ly related to home economics extension work, is 
also going on in Indonesia, Taiwan and Sarawak. 
In Pakistan, these programs are centered in the 
Village Agricultural-Industrial Development (V-AID). 

In Iran, where home economics extension work 
was initiated in 1957, 8 district advisers are now 
developing this work with the help of a number 
of subject-matter specialists. A total of 138 local 
advisers in the program have demonstration centers 
in 200 villages. Special emphasis is given to ways 
of improving home food production. 


Rural youth programs 


These have developed in many countries since the 
second world war, and in some of them have become 
an important movement. In many countries, the 
clubs follow the United States pattern of the 4H 
organization. Youth organization work is generally 
started by agricultural extension field workers, with 
the assistance of appropriately trained volunteer local 
leaders. The rural youth organizations are usually 
financed by local contributions. In several countries, 
including Chile, Peru and the Philippines, national 
and local committees have been organized to spon- 
sor and assist the rural youth development movement. 

Table VI-1 gives data concerning rural youth or- 
ganizations, and membership for fourteen countries. 
The average membership per club, and particularly 
the ratio of total club membership to total population 
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Tasie [V-1. - RURAL YOUTH CLUB ORGANIZATION AND 
MEMBERSHIP, IN FOURTEEN COUNTRIES, 1959 


Membership 
Number in rural Average Number of 
Country of rural youth membership | club members 
youth clubs | clubs; boys per club jper 10,000 people 
and girls 
Argentina ...... 121 2 476 20 1 
Bolivia .......6. 508 7 867 15 24 
Brazil .......... 445 6 630 15 1 
Ecuador ........ a 2 165 24 5 
Iran se .eee see ee 136 2 617 19 1 
Ceylon ......... 4 000 20 000 20 20 
Japan ........ee 17 319 244 928 14 27 
Korea, S........ 3 729 142 594 39 63 
Fed. of Malaya 7 300 43 0.5 
Nepal .......... 310 1 350 4 2 
Philippines ..... 4 708 115 828 25 48 
Taiwan .......06 3 571 43 471 12. 44 
Thailand ....... 134 4 843 36 2 
Viet-Nam ...... 401 18 747 47 7 


Sources: (a) FAO. Jnforme del Centro sudamericano de ex- 
tensién agricola; (b) FAO. The present status of agricultural ex- 
tension development in Asia and the Far East;(c) FAO. Production 
yearbook 1959 and (d) other reports at FAO Headquarters. 


figures, may serve as an indication of the strength 
of the movement in each country. Data on rural 
youth organizations include both programs for young 
men and young women. In Argentina, about 40 per- 
cent and in Bolivia about 30 percent of the members 
of rural youth clubs are girls. In Brazil, about 
80 percent of the clubs are for women and only 
20 percent for young men. In Jordan, about 30 
percent of the rural youth organizations are for 
young women. 

The educational value of rural youth programs 
is considerable and makes a valuable contribution 
to the growth and expansion of future adult extension 
work. Youth programs develop leadership for agri- 
culture and home improvement and teach group 
methods of work. As an example of the approach 
to such work, the recommendations of the FAO 
agricultural extension expert to Chile may be cited (22). 
**Go slowly in organizing 4C rural youth clubs. 
At the beginning, a few areas should be selected 
throughout the country and only one youth club 
in each should be organized as a model for demon- 
stration. Each 4C club should have at Icast one 
group project of social significance. All members 
of each club should have at least one individual 
project each. All individual projects should be visit- 
ed by all club members as a group, at least once a 
year ~ at the most appropriate time, for study and 
familiarization of the group with the activities of 


each member and for stimulating the group’s interest 
in the results...” 


PROGRAM PLANNING IN AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 


Agricultural extension services in developing coun- 
tries are finding it increasingly necessary to plan 
their activities in order to be able to set up educa- 
tional objectives and goals, to determine priorities 
and procedures, and to provide adequate organi- 
zation for their activities. 


Types of planning 


Types of planning vary widely from country to 
country. Planning may be carried out by the senior 
administration and handed down to the field workers 
for application, or it may be done by the field exten- 
sion staff without the actual participation of farm 
people, or again, be effected by farm people and 
extension workers jointly. 

Planning by the administration is not particularly 
successful, as it tends to be divorced from farmers’ 
actual problems and needs, and hence not to receive 
their understanding or support, which are essential 
if extension is to achieve results. 

Levels of planning may be local, regional or pro- 
vincial, and national. All three should be, and 
usually are, closely interrelated. Planning at the 
national level involves among other things the co- 
ordination of the extension services with other agri- 
cultural services in the interests of rapid progress 
in the whole field. 


METHODS USED IN AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 


Agricultural extension methods for imparting scien- 
tific agricultural information to farm people and for 
assisting them to improve their way of life vary 
widely depending on the educational level of the 
farm people, the standard of technological develop- 
ment in farming, the social organization systems 
and cultural habits of farm people, communication 
and transportation facilities, and equipment and sup- 
plies available to the extension workers. 

In many countries, personal contact has been the 
main method used to persuade and train farm people. 
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In a country where the educational level is low, the 
personal visit of an extension worker to a farm and 
practical assistance to a farmer in applying an improv- 
ed farming technique, have proved most effective. 
When the farmer becomes convinced that modern 
scientific methods are of practical value for the 
solution of his problems, when he finds through 
actual experience that the new methods bring him 
beneficial results, he gains confidence in the extension 
worker and comes to rely on his assistance. 

Although they may be highly effective, personal 
contacts cannot be used to reach a large number 
of people because of physical difficulties. For this 
reason, demonstrations are considered to be more 
efficient when larger numbers of people are involved, 
and are used to complement personal contacts and 
farm visits. Both farm visits and demonstrations 
require the agricultural extension workers to spend 
a large part of their time in the field, consulting 
farmers, co-operating with them in actual practice, 
and showing them how modern farming methods 
can be used to increase production and improve 
the farm family’s living conditions. 

Government demonstration farms are sometimes 
used as an extension teaching device. Their effect- 
iveness, however, is often questionable. While the 
extension agriculturist can stage an excellent demon- 
stration on the government farm, the farmer often 
does not come to observe and, if he does, finds 
conditions of operation unrealistic, because on gov- 
ernment demonstration farms work is done by hired 
labor, disproportionately numerous and costly, and 
using facilities, equipment and practices beyond the 
financial and technical capacity of the farmer. Some 
extension services make only limited use of govern- 
ment-owned and-operated farms for demonstration 
purposes, and rely mainly on the use of pri- 
vately-owned farms where the methods and facilities 
employed are such that neighboring farmers can 
reasonably be expected to observe and duplicate 
them. 

Mass methods for extension teaching, including 
radio, news stories, magazines, bulletins and circular 
letters, are used in a few countries with excellent 
results. In many developing countries, however, few 
farmers have a radio or can read, and therefore 
cannot benefit from these methods. Nevertheless, 
posters and farm exhibits are two types of mass 
media which have been used extensively with satis- 
factory results in rural societies. 

Ideally, methods should be diversified. Mectings, 
demonstrations, discussions, films and slides can be 


used complementarily, their combination being varied 
in accordance with local conditions. 

Local leadership has been recognized by almost 
all extension services as one of the important factors 
which contribute significantly to the success of exten- 
sion work in the field. Selection of appropriate 
leadership is being given serious consideration. The 
following guidelines were given by the FAO Rural 
Institutions and Services Division at the Interna- 
tional meeting on Methods and Program Planning 
in Agricultural and Home Economics Extension in 
July 1960 (J): 


“*The improved practices which the extension work- 
er has to teach cannot take root in the lives of 
people nor become widely accepted unless repre- 
sentatives of local conununities will come forward 
to set the example themselves. These are the lay 
leaders who act as the indispensable carriers of an 
extension program in different fields of activity in 
the farm and in the home. 


**One of the most important responsibilities in 
extension work is to be able to identify the potential 
for bona fide leadership. It must create opportu- 
nities for true leadership to emerge to the fore and 
prove its worth in the eyes of the people. 

‘* The training provided to extension workers must 
make sure that they acquire competence in recog- 
nizing, encouraging and building up lay leadership. 

‘*The recognizable characteristics of a lay leader 
are these: He is a local resident, cominanding the res- 
pect and confidence of his neighbors. Endowed with 
more than average intelligence, far-sight and enter- 
prise, he would be more open than others to sugges- 
tions for new improvements and willing to try them 
out in his own farm and home. He has sufficient 
public spirit to wish others to share the benefits of 
his action by persuading thein to follow his example. 
While a little ahead of other inembers of his com- 
munity, he is yet not too far removed from them 
in social and econoinic status and not out of touch 
with their hopes and fears, problems and values....”’ 


Agricultural education 


Agricultural education is needed to train extension 
field workers, subject-matter specialists and other 
agricultural technicians, as well as teachers in agri- 
cultural institutes of all kinds and levels. 

The number of training schools, as we shall see, 
has been steadily increasing in the three areas under 
discussion, but numbers of schools, or of pupils 
attending them, by themselves can give only an 
approximative insight into the contribution which 
they make to agricultural development. Standards 
of teaching, admission requirements, curricula, and 
forms of organization inevitably vary, and institutions 
of nominally the saine level may turn out graduates 
of quite different caliber. 

In most developing countries, no clear-cut stan- 
dards have been set for education and training. 
In the case of extension workers, for example, some 
countries call for a university level of education. 
Others only require a secondary or intermediate 
level. But, since field extension workers have to 
transmit to farmers techniques which have been 
thoroughly tried out elsewhere, some practical knowl- 
edge of farming is essential if the workers are to 
be effective in the field. The ideal preparation would 
therefore appear to be experience of farm operations, 
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with some years in an agricultural training institution, 
at a level appropriately related to the general level 
of education of the farm population, and offering 
instruction both in subject matter and in how to 
teach and influence farmers to employ such subject 
matter. 

Education is usually divided into higher, secondary 
or intermediate, and practical or elementary levels. 
Each of these categories is discussed below. 


HIGHER AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
Numbers and forms of administration 


Higher level agricultural education institutions have 
been established since the second world war in many 
developing countries: Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Thailand; Bolivia, Costa Rica, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela; Morocco, Tunisia, Cambodia, Ca- 
meroun, Ethiopia, Ghana, Nigeria and Rhodesia are 
reported as having at least 1 college of agriculture 
each. Taiwan, Peru and East Africa each have 2 col- 


leges; Pakistan, Colombia, Ecuador and U.A.R. 
(Egyptian Region), 3; Chile and Mexico, 4; the Phi- 
lippines, 5; Argertina, 6; Brazil, 12; South Korea 
13; India, 20; and Japan, 27. 

There is at least one separate institution of higher 
learning for forestry in each of the following countries: 
Liberia, South Africa, Burma, India, Japan, Paki- 
stan, the Philippines, Thailand, Turkey and Vene- 
zuela; and two in Argentina, Chile and Colombia. 
These forestry training institutions are special col- 
leges or faculties in universities, and are operated 
as completely independent schools. In addition, 
higher forestry education is offered in the college 
of Agriculture at Alexandria, U.A.R. (Egyptian Re- 
gion), in 23 colleges of agriculture in Japan, in 8 
colleges of agriculture in South Korea, in the col- 
lege of agriculture, University of Teheran and in 
one college of agriculture in Mexico (J6). 

Training institutions for higher education in fisher- 
ies are seldom found in the developing countries. 
Japan appears to be the only known country pos- 
sessing such an institution at university level. In 
most developing countries, the staff of the fisheries 
services has usually received university training in 
the biological sciences, but has seldom had practical 
training or experience in fisheries. 

For higher education in veterinary medicine, many 
countries have separate institutions. There is one 
in Afganistan, Burma, Ceylon, Iran, Iraq, South 
Korea, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, 
Bolivia, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela, South Africa, 
the Sudan, and the United Arab Republic. India 
has 16; Brazil, 8; Japan, 4; Cambodia, Chile, and 
Indonesia, 2. In addition, training in veterinary 
medicine is offered within the faculties of agriculture 
in | institution in Cambodia, in 10 in Japan and in 6 
in South Korea. 

Only Pakistan is known to have a separate faculty 
for university-level training in animal husbandry. 
In India, Japan and Pakistan, there are separate insti- 
tutions of university level offering training in. both 
animal husbandry and veterinary medicine(4). In 
most other cases, training in animal husbandry is 
offered as part of the agriculture curriculum of the 
university-level training institutions. 

There are wide variations in the organization and 
administration of higher agricultural education insti- 
tutions. Most of them have been established and 
are operated by governments. Of these, the majority 
are university agricultural colleges administered by 
the Ministry of Education. A number are operated 
independently as colleges of agriculture under the 


Ministry of Agriculture, as is the case in India, Pak- 
istan and some African countries. In the Far 
East, 64 out of 74 agricultural colleges in 10 countries 
are government-established, and 10 are private. 
After 1945, some institutions were established 
as autonomous branches of the government, 
that is, not under the ministries of agriculture or 
education. 


Enrolment and placement 


Enrolment in these institutions has grown steadily, 
as is shown by the figures for selected countries of 
the Far East during the past ten years in Figure IV-3. 
The rapid increase has been due in part to the growing 
emphasis laid by governments on agricultural develop- 
ment since 1945, which is reflected in increased appro- 
priations for higher agricultural education. If growth 
has been limited in some colleges, this is often due 
to controls applied because of shortage of funds, or, 
exceptionally, in the case of an advanced country 
like Japan, because the need for agricultural college 
graduates has been reduced. However, in some 
Near East and Latin-American countries, the cause 
lies in part in the low standing of agriculture as a 
profession. 


Ficure [V-3. - STUDENT ENROLMENT IN SELECTED COUN- 
Tries, 1950-59 (1950 = 100) 
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Source: FAO. The present status of agricultural extension 
development in Asia and the Far East. The countries to which refer- 
ence is made are: Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, South 
Korea, Pakistan, the Philippines, Taiwan, and Thailand. 


TABLE L[V-2, - AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE GRADUATES, IN TEN 
COUNTRIES, 1950-59 


Number of Total number Number of 
. agricultural 
Country agricultural of graduates : 

colleges 1950 - 1959 population 

Per graduate 
Burma ......e.eeeee 4 77 5 195 
Ceylon .........eee 4 68 20 324 
India wc... cee e eee 20 7 068 10 160 
Indonesia .......... 1 133 112 782 
Japan ..cceccseceeee 27 21 858 394 
Korea. S..........06 13 5 855 427 
Pakistan .....,...66 3 705 22 831 
Philippines ......... 5 5 792 958 
Taiwan cisesseneves 2 3 148 396 
Thaitand ........,.. 4 437 10 069 


Sources: (a) FAO. Present status of agricultural extension de- 
velopment in Asia and the Far East; (b) FAO. Production year- 
hook, 1959. 


Numbers, however, only acquir emeaning if related 
to the relevant circumstances, and in this case a 
good point of comparison is the number of farmers. 
The relevant data, again for 10 countries of the Far 
East, are given in Table [V-2. 

In general, graduates prefer to be government ad- 
ministrators or employees of large private concerns. 
Seldom do they return to private farming, particu- 
larly on their home farm. They do, however, go 
back more often in the Far East and in Latin America. 
From Figure IV-4 it will be seen that, in 1955-59, 
graduates from the agricultural colleges in Burma, 
Ceylon and Thailand in the main entered government 
services or teaching, while less than 5 percent went 
to farm work on privately-owned units. 


Curricula 


There is a tendency in higher agricultural institu- 
tions in the areas under discussion to concentrate on 
technical matters and to omit or neglect agricultural 
extension, rural sociology and psychology, training 
in farm management, and other aspects of agricultural 
economics. There is also not enough stress, in the 
applied agricultural course, on practical work which 
is particularly necessary for students without an 
adequate farming background. However, in some 
cases, this defect is being remedied. 

Very few institutions offer a completely flexible 
type of curriculum. The tendency is rather to have 
students meet the basic curriculum requirements in 
the first two years, and then to allow them to elect the 


courses most fitted to their future placement for the 
next year or two, thus achieving a degree of speciali- 
zation. Graduate work for advanced degrees and 
more thorough specialization is now offered in the 
agricultural colleges of some countries such as India 
and the U.A.R. (Egyptian Region), but not to as 
great an extent as in European and North American 
institutions, at which, in consequence, students from 
many less developed countries still obtain their ad- 
vanced degrees and specialization. 


Teaching facilities and staff 


Teaching facilities in many of the higher agricul- 
tural education institutions appear to be insufficient, 
particularly for the increased student enrolment. 
Laboratories and laboratory equipment are not al- 
ways complete and uptodate. Farm land, livestock 
and equipment, which are the basis for practical train- 
ing, are often inadequate. Libraries in several cases 
are obsolete or have serious gaps. Many institutions 
include in their libraries books in foreign languages 
which cannot be used by the majority of the students. 
Conversely, there is often a lack of books and other 
publications in the language in which teaching is 


Ficure [V-4. - EMPLOYMENT OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
GRADUATES IN SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1955-59 
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Source: FAO. The present status of agricultural extension 
development in Asia and the Far East. 


carried out in many institutions in the areas covered 
in this chapter. 

The teaching staff in some cases appears to be in- 
adequate in numbers; in others, it is insufficient to 
allow personal attention to be given to the students 
and, in others again, it is in excess of requirements 
and hence very costly on a per pupil basis. Part- 
time staff is sometimes used, but usually gives far 
less satisfactory results than qualified full-time per- 
sonnel. 

The qualifications of the staff, however, are not 
always adequate, nor is its practical experience of 
farming. During recent years, there has been a 
tendency for the staff to improve in academic quali- 
fications through graduate studies in foreign countries, 
thanks in part to scholarships and fellowships from 
international and bilateral technical assistance pro- 
grams and from private foundations. In 10 higher 
agricultural education institutions of the Far East, 
about 15 percent of the teaching staff have obtained 
the degree of doctor of philosophy and about 30 
percent have the master of science degree. The 
remaining 55 percent have the degree of bachelor of 
science, obtained at home or abroad. 

A significant contribution to higher agricultural 
education has been made by the International Co- 
operation Administration (CA) of the United 
States through college contracts, carried out by 
more than 20 United States institutions. The first 
such ICA contract was with Ethiopia. A staff of 
approximately 100 ICA experts is helping India and 
Pakistan to develop higher agricultural institutions on 
the lines of the land-grant college in the United States. 


SECONDARY OR INTERMEDIATE AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


Types and numbers 


Secondary or intermediate agricultural education 
is below university and above elementary school level. 
Admission requirements vary from country to country 
as well as from school to school, ranging from a min- 
imum of five years of elementary schooling in some 
cases to as much as ten years in others. The period 
of training offered ranges from two to four years. 

Not all fields are included in the training program 
of any single institution. Table IV-3 indicates the num- 
ber of schools, by subject-matter field, in selected 
African countries. 


Taste IV-3. - NUMBER OF SECONDARY OR INTERMEDIATE 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS BY SUBJECT-MATTER FIELD, IN TWELVE 


AFRICAN COUNTRIES, 1960 
Agri- Veterinary] Forestr Fisheries inu vel f 
Country culture training | traini y “ ° meer ° 
training aining | training ; tratring 
institutions 
Cameroun ...... 1 — — —_ 4 
Ethiopia ........ 2 ~~ 1 ee 3 
Gabon ......... — ~~ 1 — 1 
Ghana ......... 3 1 1 1 6 
Guinea ........ 1 — ~ — 1 
Ivory Coast 2 1 1 _ 4 
Kenya ......... — ~~ 1 — 1 
Mali... ..seeeee 2 1 1 —_ 4 
Morocco ....... 12 1 1 2 16 
Nileria ........ 3 — 1 me 4 
Fed, Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland .. 3 4 2 _ 9 
Sierra Leone ... ~— —_ 1 —_ 1 
Sudan .......... — — 1 —_— 1 
Tanganyika ..... 4 *4 1 — 6 
Togo ......64.. _ —_ 1 _ 1 
Tunisia ......... 6 6 
Uganda ........ 2 1 1 — 4 
United Arab Rep. 
Egyptian Region 18 18 
Upper Volta ... 1 — _ _ 1 


Source: Country replies to the FAO Questionnaire and FAO 
Forestry Division. 
* Animal Husbandry School. 


In these countries, forestry and veterinary science 
are usually taught in separate secondary schools. 
About 73 percent of the schools are devoted to teach- 
ing agricultural subjects, 13 percent to teaching vet- 
erinary science and 12 percent to teaching forestry. 

Only two African countries, Ghana and Morocco, 
reported as having special schools of secondary level 
for training in fisheries. 


Enrolment and placement of graduates 


Enrolment in agricultural schools of secondary 
or intermediate level has, in general, grown rapidly. 
Table IV-4 shows the position for seven countries in 
the Far East during the ten-year period 1950-59. 

The ratio between the number of people engaged 
in farming and graduates varies widely. For the 
period 1950-59 the ratio of graduates to farmers 
ranged from 1/29 in South Korea, to 1/23,699 in India. 
Figures for Taiwan were 1/30; for Japan, 1/35; 
for Thailand, 1/614; for Ceylon, 1/781; and for 
Burma, 1/5,063. 

In most developing countries, the stated objective 
of secondary agricultural schools is training for farm- 


Taste IV-4. - NUMBER OF STUDENTS COMPLETING TRAINING, IN 387 SECONDARY AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS, IN SEVEN COUNTRIES 
OF THE Far Easr 

Total for 

Year Burma Ceylon Taiwan India Japan South Korea Thailand the seven 
countries 

1950 22... _ 99 2 857 173 12 562 1 840 551 18 082 
1951.2... _ 125 2 826 190 17 066 5 173 489 25 869 
1952.2... _ 93 3231 258 21 394 5977 645 31 598 
1953.0... _ 113 3 224 253 23 110 6 796 744 34 240 
1954.2... _ 130 3 412 397 24 856 8 292 598 37 685 
1955 20... _ 202 3 871 362 26 897 9 501 881 41714 
1956.1... _ 217 4 452 291 28 112 12 180 1 049 46 301 
1957 20... ~ 236 5 521 408 28 007 13 794 590 48 556 
1958.2... — 250 6 493 455 28 279 12 567 663 48 707 
1959.2... 79 303 6 501 243 30 466 10 814 956 49 362 
Total .... 79 1 768 42 388 3 030 240 749 86 934 7 166 382 114 


ing. In actual fact, however, comparatively few 
graduates return to practical farming. Many seek 
employment in government or other services, either 
as field extension agriculturists or as teachers of agri- 
cultural courses in public schools. Some find work 
in services totally unrelated to farming. In some 
countries of the Far East, owing to the limitations 
imposed by subsistence farming, most parents send 
their children to secondary agricultural schools with 
the intention of preparing them for employment other 
than farming. 

In Africa, agricultural schools at secondary level are 
extensively used for training field agricultural or tech- 
nical assistants, veterinary assistants and agricultural 
instructors for local farmers. 

In the Far East, the numbers going in for farming 
are higher. In six countries of the region, Burma, 
Ceylon, Japan, South Korea, Taiwan and Thailand, the 
1959 secondary agricultural school graduates were em- 
ployed as follows: 32 percent in farming either on their 
own or on the farms of others; 10 percent in govern- 
ment services; 8 percent in teaching; 16 percent 
enrolled in higher education institutions; 17 percent 
in nonagricultural occupations. For the remaining 
17 percent, no information was available. 


Teaching and teaching staff 


Teaching in secondary schools is often theoretical 
and not always of high scientific caliber. There is 
little farming practice. The graduates of such schools, 
in fact, receive neither sufficient practical knowledge 
of agriculture to fit them for farming, nor sufficient 
scientific knowledge for effective work in govern- 
ment service or entry to the university. 


The teaching staff in most of these institutions is 
weak from the technical point of view. Teachers have 
frequently lacked traming in educational methodology, 
partly because of inadequate facilities in the institu- 
tions where they studied, and partly because of insuf- 
ficient opportunity for advancement through in-ser- 
vice training or other means. Courses thus tend 
to remain unchanged for years without adjustment to 
the increasing knowledge and improved farming 
practice developed by agricultural science. As in 
higher education, the practice of using part-time staff 
contributes to poor quality instruction. However, 
teachers with adequate academic qualifications and 
practical experience in farming are now being appoint- 
ed to train the students in the practice of modern 
farming technology. Teachers are being helped to 
improve themselves professionally, and to keep up 
todate with new developments in agriculture through 
periodic in-service training, through scholarships 
and fellowships for further studies and through the 
supply of new publications concerning current agri- 
cultural development. 


Other improvements effected or needed 


Curricula, too, are being overhauled and adjusted 
to job opportunities. But more emphasis is still 
needed on the practical side of farming. One of the 
most serious deficiencies in the teaching of agri- 
cultural students is the lack of experience in manag- 
ing and operating a typical farm. Agricultural schools 
should therefore possess such a farm or farms, or- 
ganized to take account of local conditions. A farm 
of this kind requires ample equipment and supplies 
if it is to make its full contribution to training. 
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PRACTICAL AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
Aims and difficulties 


Practical agricultural education is that offered by 
institutions at an elementary level. Training lasts 
from one to four years. The primary objective of 
these schools is usually to train farmers’ sons for 
work on their home farms or forests. 

But training is seldom specific or practical enough 
to produce skilled agriculturists. Students are usually 
too young to be interested in farming as a way of 
life, and to be able to do the hard physical work 
on the school farms, which is mostly carried out by 
hired labor. Owing to their low level of general 
education and to their youth, the students find it 
hard to grasp theoretical points and to relate them 
effectively to practice. Then, too, the accommodation 
and other material aspects of the schools accustom 
the students to an environment which is on a far 
higher level than that in which most of them will be 
living and working in the future. This considera- 
tion frequently leads to difficulties of adjustment 
later. 

Lastly, the school farms are seldom typical of the 
area concerned, and they are not managed and op- 
erated as sound and profitable economic units on 
the lines of actual local farms. The students cannot, 
therefore, learn to appreciate the importance of cer- 
tain basic principles such as the selection and combi- 
nation of enterprises, quality of production, efficient 
marketing, efficient use of land and water, labor ef- 
ficiency and distribution throughout the year, size 
of business and meaning of increased yields and pro- 
duction. 

One possible solution of these difficulties would be 
to change the emphasis from training in practical 
agricultural schools to out-of-school training pro- 
grams for rural youth, preferably with assistance from 
the agricultural extension services. Alternatively, 
practical agricultural training institutions might raise 
the minimum admission age for students to 20 years 
of age. If this were carried through, the pupils 
would be better able to do the physical work and be 
more mature when they come to apply to their own 
farms the lessons learned at the school. 

Equipment and supplies in the schools, both for 
farming and for other training phases, should natur- 
ally be selected on the basis of the probable future 
needs of the students as farmers, so that experience 
can be obtained in handling them effectively and effi- 
ciently. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR EXTENSION AND 
RESEARCH 


Since 1945, agricultural training institutions in 
developing countries have found it increasingly nec- 
essary to include in their training programs teaching 
for agricultural extension and_ research services. 
Results have been extremely beneficial to both types 
of work as well as to the institutions themselves. 

In many agricultural education institutions of Latin 
America, a course in agricultural extension principles 
and methods is now taught. In some cases in the 
Near East, too, and almost throughout the Far East, 
extension teaching has been, or is being, added to 
curricula. It is in African countries, however, that 
the most serious effort to train agricultural extension 
workers is being made. In view of the urgency of 
agricultural development there, this training is being 
undertaken in special schools, most of which are of 
secondary level or lower. This is particularly true 
with regard to village-level agricultural advisers, 
agricultural instructors to local farmers and assistant 
instructors. The need for field extension advisers 
in these countries is so urgent that young men are 
often taken on without any training in agriculture 
and are given in-service training in special education 
institutions for one or more years. 

The training of research scientists has been under- 
taken by very few institutions in developing countries 
owing to the lack of qualified professional staff and 
to inadequate budgets for research equipment and 
supplies. As mentioned earlier, most of the countries 
continue to train research scientists abroad. Some- 
times, the fundamentals of research are taught in local 
colleges, and graduates obtain experience in research 
by working as assistants until they are ready to assume 
responsible research positions. In India and Pak- 
istan, there are at least eight state agricultural 
colleges where both teaching and research are 
conducted. 

In most developing countries, research is organized 
independently of the agricultural education institu- 
tions. It has been found beneficial, however, for 
some research to be carried out in all higher agricul- 
tural education institutions in order to relate teaching 
to practical situations and to make the most efficient 
use of the few highly-trained staff available. 

The farmer needs assistance not only on technical 
agricultural matters, but also on other subjects such 
as credit, co-operative organization and efficient mar- 
keting. This help may be given to farmers by spe- 
cially organized services such as banks, co-operatives 


and marketing agencies. In many instances, agri- 
cultural extension programs become effective only 
when supported by credit, supply and marketing 
facilities through which farmers can obtain appro- 


Agricultural 


Agricultural research is scientific investigation 
designed to improve technology in the fields of agri- 
culture, animal husbandry, veterinary medicine, for- 
estry and fisheries. It is the prerequisite of an ef- 
fective extension service which transmits the findings 
of research to the farmers, and hence of agricultural 
development. Most of the developing countries 
have organized separate services to carry out research 
and extension — a logical division in view of the dif- 
ferent functions carried out by the research scientist 
and the extension worker. 


BASIC OR APPLIED RESEARCH 


In developing countries, agricultural improvement 
for a long time owed little to organized research. On 
the contrary, in more advanced countries, including 
Japan, research services have brought about great 
improvements in agriculture and have contributed 
appreciably to improved standards of living. More 
productive varieties of crops and breeds of animals 
have been developed; fertilizers have further improved 
productivity of the land; insecticides, fungicides and 
weedkillers have protected the crops and _ livestock 
from diseases and pests; economic land utilization 
and soil conservation practices have helped to 
raise yields. 

Since the end of the second world war, the less 
developed countries have attempted on an increasingly 
large scale to emulate the more advanced nations, 
but they have had to meet, usually to a far greater 
extent, not only the obstacles sometimes facing the 
more developed countries, such as lack of organiza- 
tion, funds and staff, but also a host of problems aris- 
ing from such factors as their frequently tropical 
climate and their far shorter traditions and experience 
in research. 

It is, therefore, essential for the newly developing 
countries to concentrate their often meager resources 
on those projects which are most likely to show results 
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priate capital and supplies for carrying out improve- 
ments in agriculture. Courses on credit, co-opera- 
tives and marketing should therefore be included in 
the curricula of agricultural education institutions. 


research 


in a fairly short time. Very often, the problem can 
be narrowed down to a choice between basic and 
applied research. Basic or fundamental research is 
designed to discover new scientific principles, while 
applied research tests principles under a variety of 
conditions and finds the best mode of application for 
a specific problem. The degree of emphasis placed 
on one or other of these two categories depends in 
part on the type of training and quality of the research 
personnel, the financial resources and the technical 
facilities available. 

But there are two other considerations which are 
relevant though they are perhaps not taken into 
account as much or as often as they should be. One 
factor is that the developed countries are better 
placed to carry out basic research, and have in fact 
produced a large number of discoveries which await 
application or adaptation to conditions in less 
developed countries. The other is that, to be ef- 
fective in the areas under discussion, research must 
offer solutions to farmers’ problems. In other words, 
the urgency for agricultural improvements in these 
areas is such that emphasis must be placed on work 
which will eliminate obstacles in the way of a rise 
in production. The farmer, for his part, is more 
interested in how to fertilize his crops most economic- 
ally, how to choose the best yielding strains, how 
to control weeds, insects and diseases, and how to 
make the most effective use of his land and water 
resources. He is not very accessible to the appeal 
of long-term research, or to ambitious schemes 
involving capital expenditure, however beneficial 
these may be to him in the future. All these reasons 
speak in favor of a bias toward applied research. 

In fact, however, the distinction between the two 
types of research is far from being clear-cut. A 
concrete example will illustrate the point. The high- 
yielding strains of oil palm in the central part of 
the Congo give a far lower production in the southern 
part of that area owing to the long dry season. It 
is essential, therefore, to work out a solution which 
will lead to increased yields in the dry areas despite 


unfavorable climatic conditions, and at the same 
time to improve certain factors limiting soil fertility 
by the use of fertilizers or by irrigation, or both. 
This particular problem involves both basic and 
applied research, but all efforts expended on its 
solution are focused sharply on the very practical 
and immediate goal of an increase in production. 
Many similar cases could easily be cited. 

Two other points may perhaps be made at this 
stage. In the first place, it is vital to pool research 
carried out in educational institutions with the re- 
search services proper and to plan the research pro- 
gram as a whole well in advance, in order to facilitate 
smooth progress in the schemes that have been 
approved. 

Secondly, and more specifically, there is a case 
for greater emphasis on applied farm management 
research, which appears to be a weak link in the 
research programs of the less developed countries. 
Significant progress could be achieved by paying 
greater attention to such activities as studying the 
farm business organization as one economic unit; 
analyzing various types of farm enterprises; develop- 
ing simple agricultural accounting systems; analyzing 
the effect upon farm business of such factors as size, 
mechanization, labor distribution and marketing; as 
well as determining the economic importance of 
each improved agricultural practice for the farmer. 
In particular, farm management investigations would 
assist the formulation of realistic government poli- 
cies covering credit, land use and the training 
of competent personnel, as well as agricultural 
prices. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


The organizational structure of agricultural re- 
search varies considerably. In some countries, re- 
search services are organized under a single adminis- 
tration in the Ministry of Agriculture incorporating all 
research activities concerning agriculture and animal 
husbandry. In many other countries, research is 
carried out separately by each of the specialized 
departments or divisions of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Other countries again entrust research to 
colleges, semiautonomous organizations, or even 
private organizations. 

Some indication of the various approaches to 
research organization for selected countries is given 
as follows. 
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Organization of agricultural research in two countries 
of the Near East 


In the Syrian region of the United Arab Republic 
there is no over-all organization within the Ministry 
of Agriculture responsible for agricultural research. 
The following technical departments carry out research 
independently: agriculture, cotton breeding, animal 
resources, forestry, plant protection, horticulture, agri- 
cultural economics and agricultural education. An 
agricultural research council, headed by the Minister 
of Agriculture and composed of the directors of the 
various technical departments of the ministry, effects 
co-ordination. Six technical committees (cotton pro- 
duction, animal husbandry, forestry, plant protec- 
tion, crop production and horticulture) are responsi- 
ble for laying down research policies within each 
department concerned. On the basis of these re- 
search policies, the General Research Council prepares 
the annual research program. The actual research is 
the responsibility of the technical staff of each depart- 
ment. There appears to be limited co-ordination of 
research services, the agricultural training institutions 
and the agricultural services doing work in the field. 

In Iraq there is a special Research and Projects 
Department in the Ministry of Agriculture, with 
a director-general in charge, responsible for research 
concerning agriculture only. Research relating to 
animal husbandry and veterinary medicine is carried 
out by the Technical Department of Animal Health 
and Veterinary Affairs. The forestry research work 
is conducted by the Department of Forests and 
Afforestation. In addition, there are semiautono- 
mous organizations concerned with agricultural re- 
search to some extent, such as the dates association 
and the tobacco monopoly administration in the 
Ministry of Commerce, the government sugar admin- 
istration in the Ministry of Industries, and the agri- 
cultural college in the Ministry of Education. There is 
an agricultural research council, headed by the director- 
general of research and composed of heads of division 
of the research department, which plans and approves 
the research program of the department. For animal 
husbandry and veterinary medicine as well as for 
forestry research, there is no research council. 


Organization of agricultural research in Africa 
In Africa, three major research patterns have de- 


veloped under French, British and Belgian influences, 
but they present certain similarities. Until the 


second world war, nearly all scientific and techno- 
logical work in the region was financed on an annual 
basis from current revenue derived either from the 
territories in Africa, or from the mother countries. 
As a result, the amount of research work was limited 
and long-range planning was precluded. 

The respective governments realized, however, that 
research should be placed on a firmer foundation 
and permit fundamental work to be effected with 
considerable freedom from direct government con- 
trol. As a result, a number of fairly independent 
research services were developed with excellent results. 
Examples are the Institut frangais d’Afrique noire 
(IFAN) and the Organisation pour la recherche scien- 
tifique et technique dans les territoires d’outre-mer 
(ORSTOM) in the subregions under French influence, 
the Institut national pour l’étude agronomique du 
Congo belge (INEAC) and the Institut pour les recher- 
ches scientifiques en Afrique centrale (IRSAC) in 
the former Belgian Congo, and the East African Agri- 
culture and Forestry Research Organization 
(EAAFRO) in the British East African territories. 
In addition, universities and colleges in all three 
groups of territories have contributed increasingly to 
research programs. 

An important postwar development has been the 
tendency for greater regional co-operation in re- 
search, mainly under the Commission for Technical 
Co-operation in Africa South of the Sahara (CCTA) 
and its Scientific Council (CSA). Organizations such 
as the Inter-African Bureau for Soils and Rural 
Economy (BIS) and the Inter-African Bureau for 
Epizootic Diseases (IBED) provide for the exchange 
of information and the organization of technical 
meetings. The tendency has been to concentrate 
primarily on research for export crops; subsistence 
crops are taking second place. 

In the regions of Africa under French influence, 
the major research organization in operation before 
the war was IFAN. After the war, ORSTOM was 
established in Adiopodoume, Ivory Coast, with 
substantial subsidies from France. ORSTOM set 
up a number of major organizations including the 
TEC (Institut d’études centrafricaines) for French 
Equatorial Africa, the Institut de recherche scientifi- 
que de Madagascar (IRSM), the Institut de recher- 
che du Cameroun (IRCAM) and the Institut d’en- 
selgnement et de recherches tropicales (IDERT) at 
Abidjan (ivory Coast). In addition to conducting 
research, IDERT served as the main training center 
for scientists concerned with agriculture in all former 
French overseas territories. 
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A large contribution of funds and personnel was 
made by the French Government to agricultural 
development in various territories of the French 
community in Africa. Specialized research institutes 
were developed, such as the Institut frangais du café 
et du cacao (IFCC), the Institut de recherches pour les 
huiles et oléagineux (IRHO), the Institut frangais 
pour les agrumes et cultures fruitiéres (IFAC) and the 
Institut francais pour le coton et les textiles (IFCT). 
Each of these institutes had an administrative council 
and a directorate-general with the headquarters in 
France. All institutes were financially dependent on 
the French Government, and their technical and fi- 
nancial affairs were managed by a special govern- 
ment organization. In those territories where insti- 
tutes were functioning, a local administrative council, 
composed of scientists and of representatives of 
farmers and industrialists, was responsible for ad- 
ministration of the research work. 

These institutes maintained experimental stations 
and laboratories in African territories. Detailed and 
very costly investigation was done in special labora- 
tories in France. With a view to establishing an 
integrated program of experimentation for all crops 
concerned, arrangements were made with certain 
research centers in France to conduct the necessary 
basic research. 

Programs of work were planned by the director- 
ate-general of research in France, and co-ordinated 
by the metropolitan administrative council. Pro- 
grams were proposed to the local administrative 
councils of the above-named institutes. 

The local administrative councils had their own 
operating budget partly furnished by Metropolitan 
France and partly by the respective African territories. 
The proportions contributed by each party varied 
from country to country according to the area ser- 
ved, the number of problems to be investigated, 
and the magnitude of problems to be studied. Budg- 
ets for laboratory buildings, equipment and other 
capital investments came from France. The major 
part of the scientific staff was French. In several 
cases the salaries of scientific staff were paid wholly 
from France through the agency of ORSTOM, 
while other operating costs were met locally. 

In the former Belgian Congo, INEAC was created 
by royal decree in 1933. After 1945, the second 
major research organization, IRSAC, was established 
to cover investigation in fields other than agriculture. 

The aims of INEAC were to promote the scientific 
development of agriculture in the Congo, to manage 
the agricultural stations formerly attached to the 


missions, to train experts and specialists in various 
fields connected with agricultural research, and to 
carry out research work pertaining to the scientific 
development of agriculture in the country. A net- 
work of stations d’adaptation locale, each connected 
with a substation of INEAC, carried out trials under 
local conditions. The synthesis of these trials was 
performed by INEAC. 

In the African territories or countries at present 
or formerly under the influence of the United King- 
dom, a major stimulus was given to research by the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Acts of 1940 
and 1945, under which substantial funds were voted 
by the United Kingdom Parliament for the ten-year 
period 1946-56. The act was revised in 1955 with the 
object of continuing subsidies for a further period. 

The following are among the most prominent 
research services in British or ex-British territories: 
In East Africa, there are EAAFRO and the East 
African Veterinary Research Organization at Kikuyu, 
Kenya; the Cotton Research Station of the Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation at Kampala, Uganda; 
and the East African Tea Research Institute at Ke- 
richo, Kenya. In West Africa, the research services 
are the West African Research Office at Accra, 
Ghana; the West African Institute for Oil Palm 
Research at Benin, Nigeria; the West African Cocoa 
Research Institute at Tafo, Ghana; the West African 
Timber Borer Research Unit at Kumasi, Ghana; 
the Department of Agricultural Research, the De- 
partment of Forest Research and the West African 
Maize Research Unit at Ibadan, West Nigeria; and 
the Department of Veterinary Research at Vom, 
Northern Nigeria. 

Each territory or country has a national research 
organization which is financed by the local govern- 
ment and which co-operates with EAAFRO. Co- 
operation between the local territorial research ser- 
vice and EAAFRO has increased considerably in 
recent years. The severe reduction in the number 
of EAAFRO scientific assistants which took place 
recently, however, has reduced the organization’s 
contribution to co-operative research (9). 


Organization of agricultural research in the Far East 


India offers an interesting example of research 
development in the Far East. The Indian Agricul- 
tural Research Institute was first established at Pusa, 
Bihar, in 1905, and in 1936 transferred to New Delhi. 
The Indian Veterinary Research Institute was estab- 
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lished in 1889 at Poona and transferred to Muktes- 
war in 1893. The Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research (ICAR) was established in 1929, to promote, 
guide and co-ordinate agricultural research throughout 
India, and is now the senior organization which 
guides, finances and co-ordinates research problems 
connected with agriculture and animal husbandry, 
production and statistics. ICAR has established two 
councils — one on agricultural education and another 
on animal husbandry education. It has also helped 
to establish a school of research in agriculture and 
animal husbandry statistics, and taken a lead in 
the dissemination of research results. 

A number of commodity committees deal with 
research on particular crops. These commodity 
committees are semiautonomous bodies, financed by 
grants from the Government of India, and are lo- 
cated in the main regions where the crops concerned 
are grown. The Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
located at Bombay, was established in 1921 and 
has given a great stimulus to research on cotton. 
Following the second world war, commodity com- 
mittees were organized for jute, sugar cane, tobacco, 
coconut, oilseeds and other commodities. With the 
exception of the Indian Central Oilseeds Committee, 
all committees have their own research institutes and 
function independently. As a result ICAR has been 
relieved of responsibility for research in cases where 
individual commodity committees have been estab- 
lished, and greater concentration on the problems 
of particular crops has been made possible. 

To effect co-ordination among the various research 
institutes, the board of research and extension of 
ICAR was recently established. It is composed of 
the directors and secretaries of the research institutes 
set up by the commodity committees. As a further 
step in the direction of co-ordination in research, 
regional co-ordination research stations for cotton, 
oilseeds and millets were established. 

Japan is one of the few countries which has in- 
itiated research in home economics. In the rural 
life section of the National Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, studies have been carried out, for example, 
on the nutritional conditions of farm families in 
relation to their labor and to expenditure in the farm 
household. 


Organization of agricultural research in Latin America 


Agricultural research in Latin America has grown 
and expanded significantly since 1945. Realizing the 


importance of research in the development of agri- 
culture, Latin-American countries have provided funds 
and facilities for the establishment of research sta- 
tions and laboratories to an increasing extent. Lar- 
ger numbers of research workers are now available 
to carry out agricultural investigations’ and to solve 
problems confronting farmers. 

Agricultural research development in most of the 
Latin-American countries has been influenced by 
scientific development in the United States. Both 
bilateral agreements between governments and special 
research programs assisted by private organizations 
such as the Rockefeller Foundation, have made a 
noteworthy contribution. In addition, a large num- 
ber of the research scientists in Latin-American 
countries have been trained in United States 
institutions. 

In Costa Rica, since 1950, research work has been 
conducted separately within each of the several 
technical departments of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The Director-General of Agriculture and Livestock 
is responsible for co-ordination. 

Three principal rescarch stations are currently 
in operation in Costa Rica: the main station for 
lowland crops and seed multiplication at Socorrito 
and Delicias; the pasture station at Alto; and the 
tropical research station Los Diamantes in the Li- 
mén province within the tropical Atlantic area. 
The station for tropical research, where both agricul- 
ture and animal husbandry investigations are conduc- 
ted, is now the most important station of the country. 
It has two substations, one in San Isidro del General 
and another in El Capulin. An intensive program 
of coffec investigation is also carried out by the 
tropical research station in the coffee zones of the 
central plateau. Privately-owned plantations are 
used for this purpose by agreement with the owners. 

The Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Scien- 
ces (I[AIAS), a specialized agency of the Organization 
of American States, with headquarters at Turrialba, 
Costa Rica, conducts a combined research, teaching 
and extension program for agricultural improve- 
ment. The institute is carrying out research through 
its various departments — plant industry, animal 
industry, economics and rural life, scientific com- 
munications, and forestry. Coffee research includes 
cultural practices — breeding, selection, fertilization, 
planting experiments, and disease and insect control 
methods. Other experiments relate to corn, beans, 
vegetables, potatoes, rice, sugar cane and cocoa. 
The livestock research projects include tropical live- 
stock feeds, dairy cattle improvement and beef breed- 
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ing for the tropics. Sociological and anthropologi- 
cal aspects of community development are investigat- 
ed by the Department of Economics and Rural 
Life. A coffee and an abaca (Musa textilis) research 
project is conducted co-operatively between the AAS 
and the United States. A regional rubber research 
project is being carried out by the International Co- 
operation Administration (ICA) (73). 

In Brazil, agricultural research is carried out by 
the Servicio Nacional de Pesquisas Agronémicas of 
the federal Ministry of Agriculture, the state Sec- 
retarias de Agricultura, the agricultural training 
institutions and by private institutions. 

The national agronomic research service of the 
federal Ministry of Agriculture functions through 
the institutos agronémicos which are co-ordinated 
by the Centro Nacional de Encino e Pesquisas Agro- 
némicas. This center is one of the big departments 
of the federal Ministry of Agriculture. 

State research services include the Instituto Agro- 
némicos of Campinas, Séo Paulo, Bel Horizonte, 
Minas Gerais, Salvador, Bahia; and the Departa- 
mento de Produccién Animal at Porto Alegre of 
Rio Grande do Sul. 

University-operated research services include: the 
research department of the Escola Agricola Luiz de 
Queiroz at Piracicaba in the State of S&%o Paulo 
and the research department of the Escola Superior 
de Agricoltura of the Universitade Rural at Vicosa 
of the State of Minas Gerais. 

Among the most important private agricultural 
institutions Brazil are: the Escritorio 
Técnico de Agricultura (ETA) which, in co-operation 
with ICA, operates the Proyecto 10-Semilla Cer- 
tificada de Papas, and which is doing more extension 
than research in promoting better potato seeds; the 
Compafiias Particulares Productoras de Semillas de 
Maiz Hibrido, and the mainly seed-producing Centros 
de Produccién, Granjas Reunidas S.A., Vida Agricola 
Ltda., and Hibride Parnaiba. 

Lastly, the International Basic Economic Corpo- 
ration (IBEC) is one of the private agencies which 
is financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, and of 
which one branch is a research institute with an 
experimental station located at Matio, Sao Paulo. 


research in 


Research in the fields of veterinary medicine, forestry 
and fisheries 


Veterinary research. This is carried out within 
the veterinary services in most of the developing 


countries. Animal husbandry research, however, is 
considered as a part of agricultural research and is 
included in the agricultural research programs of 


most countries. 


Forestry and forest products research. In most 
developing countries this branch of research is con- 
ducted within the forestry services — public or semi- 
public - separately from the agricultural research ser- 
vices. Industrial research concerned particularly with 
pulp, paper and boards is usually undertaken by 
large private firms or groups. The tendency for 
research in forestry to be conducted primarily by 
public or semipublic services may be due in part to 
the fact that, in many countries, a high proportion 
of the forests is under public ownership, and in part 
to some basic characteristics of forestry, especially 
the time element involved in production and the 
insight required into ecological relationships. 

In several countries, particularly in tropical and 
subtropical zones, the number of institutes or sta- 
tions carrying out an active forest research program 
is increasing rapidly. 

Traditionally, emphasis in forest research was on 
ecology, silviculture (including yield research) and 
protection. During the postwar period, work studies, 
forest economics, and the evaluation of indirect 
benefits from forests, which were formerly most 
frequently considered part of the forest adminis- 
tration, were introduced into the forest research 
activity of several countries. The establishment, man- 
agement, utilization and economics of forest plan- 
tations have also been the subject of more compre- 
hensive research during the postwar period. One 
reason for this is that large areas of plantations 
reached a stage requiring partial or full utilization 
during this period. In forest products research, de- 
velopments have been influenced by rapid technical 
progress and by the importance of privately-admin- 
istered units. 

As regards the practical application of the research 
results, forest research is at an advantage compared 
with research on farming, despite the time element. 
This is because the bulk of the forest areas is man- 
aged in large, publicly-owned units by profession- 
ally-trained staff, capable of evaluating and applying 
research information, while farms in developing coun- 
tries are privately owned in small units by farmers 
whose educational and technical background is some- 
what limited. In the latter case, extension services 
have been necessary to assist farmers in applying 
new research findings successfully. 
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Fisheries research. This is being carried out in 
several countries but the information available at 
the time of writing is not such as to allow a descrip- 
tion of its organizational structure and activity. Many 
countries carry out fisheries research separately from 
their agricultural research services, within a special 
fisheries department which is often independent of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 

In India, fisheries research is a part of the agricul- 
tural research services and there are three central 
research stations, four substations and six extension 
units for fisheries. In Africa, four countries have 
reported having fisheries research within their agri- 
cultural research stations. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH 


In order to avoid duplication of effort and to 
speed up the exchange or communication of improv- 
ed techniques and practices, international co-operation 
has been greatly developed since 1945. This co- 
operation has taken various forms. First, world- 
wide associations of agricultural experts hold con- 
gresses or other gatherings where members submit 
papers, exchange views informally, and generally 
become acquainted with each other. Contact is then 
maintained by letter either between individuals or 
between branches. 

Secondly, there have been attempts to achieve 
co-operation on a regional basis. For example, a 
survey conducted by the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences (IAIAS) in 1955 in various 
Latin-American countries revealed that most research 
technicians were willing to co-operate in such an 
exchange of information provided the returns did 
not have to be too frequent or too detailed. Only 
the main features of experiments still in progress 
were to be supplied. 

An example of joint action on research is that of 
the Inter-American Cacao Center, established in 1947 
by the Inter-American Economic and Social Council. 
The center was operated with the financial support 
of the American Cocoa Research Institute (ACRI. 
A regional program was planned which included 
research work on physiological problems of cocoa, 
selection and propagation, rehabilitation of old plan- 
tations, cultural practices and disease control. Nu- 
merous students, both graduate and special, from 
15 countries have been given training. 


Such regional associations could play a useful part 
in making possible a division of research work be- 
tween countries in the light of the facilities and re- 
sources available to them, and hence in rationalizing 
their research effort. They could also prepare, and 
indeed have helped to prepare, directories on research 
projects and workers in particular areas. 

But the major contribution to research has been 
made by technical assistance from international organ- 
izations, individual countries and private founda- 
tions (such as Ford and Rockefeller). Such assist- 
tance goes well beyond the scope of the present 
section, since it covers education, and indeed exten- 
sion work as well, but it can most conveniently be 
dealt with under the heading of research. Broadly 
speaking, developing countries have been enabled to 
improve the technical level of their agriculturists and 
to select and adopt ideas and methods worked out 
by the developed nations. In addition to the forms 
of co-operation listed above in connection with 
professional and regional organizations, international 
and national assistance has provided help in three 
main ways: 


1. Technical assistance has made it possible to 
assign experts for a number of years to less 
developed countries. These experts have helped 


to organize and staff local services in such a 
way that these were then able to do the job 
themselves. The experts’ role was most effec- 
tive when it was limited to training and preparing 
the local personnel to perform their duties. Con- 
versely, research fellowships have enabled large 
numbers of technicians from less developed 
countries to pursue their studies abroad. 


2. National training centers and seminars have offer- 
ed local technicians a chance of discovering, 
studying and discussing among themselves, and 
in their own country, their problems, their needs, 
and appropriate solutions thereto. 


3. Regional training centers and seminars have prov- 
ed somewhat less effective than national ones. 
Only a limited number of technicians from each 
country was able to participate, and, even then, 
not usually the key personnel who determined 
national policy. If policy-making officials were 
sent, the effectiveness of this form of assistance 
might be increased. 


There is every likelihood of international co-opera- 
tion becoming increasingly effective in research and 
also in education as the careful preparatory work 
carried out so far begins to yield dividends. 


Appraisal of agricultural extension, research and education 


Previous sections of this chapter indicate that, 
since 1945, developing countries have been making 
serious efforts to establish, organize, strengthen and 
improve their agricultural extension, research and 
education services, with the object of accelerating 
the development of their agriculture. 


RESOURCES DEVOTED TO AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION, 
RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


The degree to which agricultural extension, re- 
search and education can expand depends, to a 
considerable extent, on the nature and volume of 
resources devoted to them by governments: it is 
encouraging to note that, since 1945, funds, scientists, 
technicians, equipment and supplies have been made 
increasingly available by the developing countries. 
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Owing to differences in methods of budgeting and 
in terminology among the various developing coun- 
tries, it is difficult to compare information con- 
cerning budgets for agricultural services, personnel, 
equipment and supplies. In some countries, the budg- 
et for agriculture includes all items concerning 
research, education and extension, as well as in- 
vestment expenses, but in others, only research and 
extension items. In some countries, funds appropriat- 
ed by state or provincial government are included in 
the national budget, while in others they are not. 
There are also differences in the treatment of outside 
financial assistance, obtained through bilateral or 
international agreements. 

In many developing countries, the Ministry of 
Agriculture receives a relatively much lower volume 
of financial resources than other ministries, despite 
the fact that agriculture is the most important seg- 
ment of the national economy. Agricultural exten- 


sion, likewise, receives a relatively lower proportion 
of the agricultural budget than agricultural research 
and agricultural education institutions. 

Most of the budget for agricultural extension ser- 
vices is spent on salaries for personnel. Salaries of 
headquarters personnel and other costs of the central 
offices utilize an unreasonably high proportion of 
the total. This leaves relatively small sums for the 
field where funds can perhaps make a greater con- 
tribution to agricultural progress. 

Good use of budgetary resources is made by the 
Japanese grants-in-aid home-living improvement ex- 
tension work. In 1959, the home economic advisers 
were supplied with bicycles and motor scooters as 
means of efficient and inexpensive transportation. 
They were also supplied with the following equip- 
ment: water tester, portable model kitchen, projector, 
carpenter’s tools, pamphlets, leaflets, etc. Budget 
appropriations for each category of expenditure for 
1958 were as follows: 


Expense items 1,000 yen*® 


Personnel expenses (headquarters and field) 221 844 


Travel and home visit facilities 9 880 
Tools and materials for extension service 3 536 
Research on techniques of farm home-living 4 062 
In-service training for home advisers 1 068 
Preservice training for home advisers 1 160 

Total 241 550 


IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED IN AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION, 
RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


Governments of developing countries appear to 
have been convinced that agricultural extension has 
a dynamic influence on rural people, that agricultural 
research is an extremely powerful tool for bringing 
about economic improvements in agriculture, and 
that agricultural education is contributing to the 
preparation of able and efficient agricultural extension 
and research workers. Increasing support is being 
given to these services by the governments concerned. 
The situation, however, still leaves much to be desired. 
Partly, it is a question of time. But progress could 
be speeded up even now if more effective guidance 


2 U.S.$ 1.00 = 360 yen. 
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and assistance were provided. It may be useful to 
make a study of the difficulties and obstacles delay- 
ing progress, most of which have been touched on 
in previous sections of this chapter. 


Extension services 


To obtain maximum results, extension work should 
be concentrated on education as opposed to regulation 
and assistance, and focused sharply on the satisfaction 
of the farmers’ needs. The major obstacles to pro- 
gress appear to be lack of funds, of trained staff, and 
of a clearly articulated organizational structure which 
makes it possible for the decisions taken by the 
policy-makers to be carried out efficiently. When 
staff is being trained, greater emphasis might with 
advantage be placed on extension methods, technical 
subjects and practical experience. 

Higher priority should be given to field work. 
Some extension services have attempted to improve 
their operations by adjusting the area assigned to 
a field worker to the size that he can effectively serve, 
providing adequate equipment, supplies, transport 
and other facilities which will help the staff to give 
greater assistance to farmers, and by adjusting office 
and field work in order to make the maximum num- 
ber of field workers free for demonstrations and 
other activities with the rural population. 

Fuller co-ordination between extension and re- 
search education, credit, marketing and other services 
would be fruitful. 


Research 


Most of the above points apply equally to research. 
Money and trained staff are in short supply. The 
organizational structure needs strengthening if an 
integrated attack is to be made on problems which 
involve a number of technical departments or disci- 
plines. There is not yet in most cases a sufficiently 
clear order of priority between projects and, in 
fixing priorities, more weight could be given to 
farmers’ needs. 

There is a tendency to neglect such subjects as 
agricultural economics, including farm management, 
agricultural extension and rural sociology. Greater 
stress might be laid on applied as opposed to basic 
research, and on such fields as tropical research. 
Equipment and supplies need improvement. Lastly, 
a close link-up between research and extension is 


desirable if the scientists’ findings are to be brought 
quickly and efficiently to the farmers’ notice. On a 
more general plane, when national economic plans 
are being prepared, the research services could be 
asked to participate in the planning exercises to a 
greater degree than at present. 


Education 


Here, too, trained teachers are in short supply and 
are not usually given a chance to engage in research as 
well as teaching. Funds do not make it possible 
to maintain appropriate classroom and laboratory 
equipment. Training is too theoretical and academic. 
The practical side is not given sufficient attention. 
The curriculum is often too rigid and not adjusted 
to local farming realities; the courses do not provide 
for realistic teaching in agricultural economics, farm 
management, agricultural extension and rural socio- 
logy. The training farms are not always well man- 
aged or in line with local enterprises. Lastly, there 
is a tendency to have too many levels of education 
and to have inadequately defined training objectives. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The three services discussed are closely intercon- 
nected and can be dealt with as an organic whole. 
Greater progress could be inade if the position and 


functions of each were clearly defined in relation to, 
and co-ordinated with, each other and the other 
services connected with agricultural development. 
Realistic planning is needed which, among other 
things, will adjust activities on the basis of actual 
conditions, situations and needs. 

For staff in all three fields, preservice, in-service, 
induction and promotion training have been started 
in a number of countries and have proved most 
helpful in giving the staff a more practical and real- 
istic grasp of the problems involved. 

Evaluation studies of the efficiency of these services 
have been made in some countries and have enabled 
the competent authorities to determine the inprove- 
ments needed. 

But the major advance must come through the 
provision of more funds, of more and better trained 
personnel, and of a greater emphasis on field and 
applied work so that the maximum amount of time 
can be spent by extension workers with farmers, 
and by research staff in the farmers’ direct interest. 
Adequate supplies and a well-planned and well-run 
organizational structure can greatly facilitate the 
efforts of workers at all levels. 

It is encouraging to note the extent of progress 
which, with assistance from international organiza- 
tions, has already been achieved by the nations of 
Africa, Latin America and Asia despite many and 
grave obstacles, and to look forward to those further 
advances which cannot but accelerate the develop- 
ment of their agriculture and the raising of the 
standards of living of their peoples. 
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ANNEX TABLE 1A. - INDICES OF THE VOLUME OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, BY COUNTRIES AND REGIONS 
ee 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Austria .. 


Denmark 
Finland ............0. 


Greece 2.0.0... ccc cee eects eeee 
LE: 
Norway oo... eee e cece cece eee ee 


Spain 
Sweden 


United Kingdom .............. 
Yugoslavia ..........-0....00 eee 


NorrH AMERICA 


LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina ....... 00. cece cece eae 


Brazil... ce. cece eee cece e ee eee 
Chile oe. e eee cece eee eee ee 


Honduras.............. dene eeaee 
Mexico oo... e eee eee eee ee 


Uruguay........ 2. se eee ee eee eee 
Venezuela ...-- ec eee cece e eens 


FAR EAST 


Burma wo... cee cece cece cence eee 
Ceylon coc es ccc cece cece ceenee 
China: Taiwan wo... eee ee eee eee 
Federation of Malaya ............ 
India eee eee ccc cece ee eee eee 


Korea, South .............06. 
Pakistan oo... cee eee eee eee eee 
Philippines ..........-...ee0ee 
Thailand 2.22.00... cece eee ee ee 


AFRICA 

Algeria woe. cece cece eee ee 
Ethiopia 2.0... eee eee ee eee 
Morocco: former French Zone 
South Africa ...... cece eee eee 
Tunisia 2... cece cee eee eens 


Near EAST 


ULA.R.: Egyptian Region ...... 
Syrian Region ........ 
OCEANIA 


Australia... cece cece cece eee 
New Zealand .....-eeeeeeeeeee 


1952/53 1953/54 1954/55 1955/56 1956/57 1957/58 1958/59 1959/60 
(Preliminary) 
eee nee e eet e ene ee teeeneees Average 1952/53-1956/57 = 100 oo. cece ccc ccc ccc ccc ncaceeseses 
93 101 101 103 103 107 109 113 
91 103 96 103 108 112 121 113 
94 96 103 107 100 109 114 107 
99 101 101 97 102 113 112 115 
98 105 100 97 100 108 110 113 
91 100 104 104 101 105 104 109 
95 101 101 100 103 105 111 107 
81 105 100 104 110 126 122 127 
95 98 105 99 103 116 103 97 
92 104 96 108 104 102 117 120 
99 100 101 103 98 106 114 115 
97 99 99 97 108 100 101 99 
87 106 104 102 101 105 97 94 
101 95 103 98 103 108 110 118 
104 103 101 91 101 100 98 95 
101 100 103 99 97 98 108 109 
96 98 100 99 107 106 102 108 
70 115 90 119 105 147 126 169 
99 99 97 101 103 98 106 109 
112 104 78 99 107 92 95 99 
98 97 99 102 104 103 112 113 
95 96 100 102 107 112 117 120 
99 97 100 97 108 105 110 100 
89 96 101 103 111 115 122 120 
100 95 102 102 101 109 106 109 
97 99 97 104 104 103 108 109 
100 98 94 98 111 114 116 115 
98 98 99 100 105 105 110 108 
101 104 93 95 106 107 107 108 
87 41 103 106 113 128 139 142 
91 101 98 105 105 114 119 118 
100 101 102 102 95 98 105 109 
95 109 101 98 97 87 76 75 
93 97 101 103 105 113 111 109 
92 98 100 103 107 106 111 114 
102 98 96 97 108 92 109 115 
97 90 101 113 99 101 106 109 
95 97 99 100 108 114 119 116 
90 89 101 103 116 114 111 121 
90 101 101 102 106 102 108 109 
89 98 106 102 104 105 111 112 
97 85 95 114 110 114 119 126 
86 107 104 106 98 108 113 116 
96 100 103 96 104 101 99 106 
94 99 100 101 107 110 114 114 
89 109 84 105 114 +h] 104 108 
94 98 101 101 105 104 109 110 
90 98 107 95 109 97 95 99 
99 100 100 100 100 97 97 99 
91 103 110 95 102 81 108 1011 
89 98 100 103 110 106 110 111 
95 110 103 80 113 99 130 111 
94 100 97 101 108 112 116 117 
92 98 98 103 109 114 114 119 
86 105 118 89 102 117 102 95 
82 91 100 103 123 127 152 162 
100 110 85 98 106 105 121 121 
86 93 103 106 112 116 112 117 
93 107 118 68 114 134 83 83 
97 97 98 103 105 102 117 118 
98 100 99 104 99 95 120 113 
98 96 100 103 103 108 111 113 


Sek OO SS 
Nore: These indices may differ from national indices produced by the countries themselves because of differences in coverage, weights and 


methods of calculation. 


‘ Including former Spanish zone. 
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ANNEX TABLE 1B, - INDICES OF PER CAPUT FOOD PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES AND REGIONS 


1952/53 1953/54 1954/55 1955/56 1956/57 1957/58 1958/59 Pratinnry) 
Scene cence e tee tee eneenees Average 1952/53-1956[57 = 100 oc ccc ccc ccc cece eee t en neees 

WESTERN EvROPE 95 102 101 102 101 105 106 109 
Austria .... cece ee cece sence eeees co] 103 96 103 107 112 120 112 
Belgium-Luxembourg . 95 97 103 106 99 107 111 103 
Denmark ...........0.00 ee . 100 162 101 9% 101 111 109 111 
Finland .......ccce es eceeeeee ees 100 106 100 96 98 105 106 108 
France ee cee ceceeeee cee ceeeeees 93 100 105 103 100 102 100 104 
Germany, Western ...........4. 97 102 101 99 101 101 106 101 
Greece oe. eee eee cece cece es 83 106 100 103 108 123 118 121 
ireland 94 97 105 100 104 118 106 100 
te 93 104 96 105 103 101 115 117 
Netherlands .. 101 101 101 102 95 102 108 108 
Morway ..... 99 100 99 96 106 98 97 95 
Portugal ..... 88 107 105 101 99 102 94 90 
Spain ....... 102 96 103 98 102 106 107 113 
Sweden ...... 105 104 101 1 100 98 95 92 
Switzerland 103 104 103 98 95 94 103 103 
United Kingdom seas 97 98 100 99 106 104 100 106 
Yugoslavia oo... cece eee cece ee 73 117 90 117 102 142 114 159 
NortH AMERICA 103 100 97 99 101 96 102 102 
Canada oe... eee eee eee 118 108 78 96 102 84 85 87 
United States ..........00000.., 101 99 100 100 101 98 104 103 
Latin AMERICA 99 98 101 99 103 104 105 102 
Argentina ......cccces cc cee eeees 103 99 100 95 104 99 102 1 
Brazil... cece cece eee 93 98 101 100 108 107 111 106 
Chile oe c cece eee eee ee 105 98 103 100 96 101 96 96 
Colombia ...........0ee eee 101 101 97 102 99 97 99 98 
Cuba... ec cce eee e eee 104 100 94 95 107 106 107 103 
Guatemala ..............00.0005 104 101 99 97 99 96 98 94 
Honduras ....... eee eee 108 108 94 92 100 97 94 92, 
Mexico 92 94 103 103 107 117 124 123 
Panama sees sees 96 104 98 102 99 105 106 103 
td wees wees 104 104 102 101 Ey) 1 95 96 
Uruguay 98 114 101 97 94 84 73 71 
Venezuela .... 99 101 101 100 99 103 99 95 
Far Easr 
(excl. Mainland China) 94 100 100 102 104 101 105 107 
Burma 105 98 95 96 106 90 105 109 
Ceylon sees 102 92 101 110 95 94 96 96 
China: Taiwan 102 101 99 97 101 103 104 98 
Federation of Malaya 95 m1 100 102 111 106 99 105 
India eee eee eee 92 102 101 100 103 98 102 103 
Indonesia ...... cc cece cece eee 92 100 106 101 101 99 103 100 
Japan... eee eee ee eee eee 100 86 94 113 107 111 114 119 
Korea, South . 88 107 103 106 96 104 1038 110 
Pakistan ..... 99 102 103 94 102 97 94 99 
Philippines... wees 99 101 100 98 103 103 103 101 
Thailand ...... ev cece eee cece eee 93 110 84 103 110 86 97 99 
AFRICA 99 101 104 98 104 % 97 95 
Algeria ooo... cece ce ceceeee eee ee 94 100 108 94 105 ” 88 86 
Morocco: former French Zone.. 94 105 111 93 97 77 98 80! 
South Africa . 93 99 100 101 106 100 102 102 
Tt 98 111 103 73 110 95 124 105 
NEAR East 97 103 97 99 104 106 105 104 
LT: 96 101 98 101 104 107 104 106 
Ls 92 109 118 86 96 107 92 81 
Israel 87 94 101 101 115 111 129 134 
Turkey 105 113 85 96 101 97 108 106 
U.A.R.. Egyptian Region . - 4 96 103 103 107 108 102 104 

Syrian Region .......... 102 111 118 65 106 124 7 69 
OCEANIA 104 102 98 104 96 92 106 104 
Australia oo... eee ce cee eee eeeeee 102 103 99 102 95 89 110 101 
New Zealand ........... 000000, 103 98 100 101 98 102 102 101 


Nore: These indices may differ from national indices produced by the countries themselves because of differences in coverage, weights and 
methods of calculation. 


' Including former Spanish zone. 
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Vegetable oils and oilseeds (oil 
equivalent) 
Animal fats ? 


JUL eee eect e eet e eee eens 


Index of all farm products 


FoREST PRODUCTS 


Roundwood wou... eee eee evan 


Sawnwood 
Plywood 


Wood pulp 
Newsprint 
Other paper and board 


ANNEX TABLE 2A. - WorLD ? PRODUCTION OF MAJOR: COMMODITIES 
a a a a 


Average Average . 1960/61 
1954/55 1955/56 1956/57 1957/58 1958/59 1959/60 
1934.38 1948-52 ! ! ! 2571 ! 9591/6 (Preliminary) 
Sr Million metric tons 00.00 ccc cece een eenes 
95.0 113.6 119.3 124.2 123.1 125.9 139.0 135.3 140.8 
28.5 36.1 45.1 46.4 52.4 49.8 51.7 51.8 53.9 
37.5 42.5 42.3 45.7 43.9 40.8 43.3 37.6 41.4 
94.1 119.9 123.3 130.1 137.2 140.2 151.7 168.3 170.6 
70.2 75.0 82.7 88.6 93.4 86.7 96.1 101.4 107.3 
20.0 26.6 31.6 32.2 33.8 35.5 39.0 39.2 42.9 
11.1 15.1 17.8 18.2 18.0 . 18.1 19.8 20.3 19.6 
11.0 12.7 13.8 12.8 14.7 9.1 19.1 12.6 18.8 
8.1 11.6 12.7 13.2 13.6 14.6 14.5 14.9 13.8 
9.2 10.7 13.3 13.5 14.9 14.9 15.3 15.0 15.7 
3.01 4.14 4.65 5.06 5.36 5.33 5.33 5.68 5.72 
2.41 2.24 2.43 2.86 2.52 3.18 3.51 4.59 4.02 
0.74 0.27 0.82 0.83 0.90 0.77 0.92 1.02 1.11 
0.47 0.57 0.67 0.60 0.70 0.73 0.76 0.81 0.75 
18.0 17.6 21.2 21.4 20.8 16.8 21.8 22,7 22.1 
1.96 2.44 2.78 2.89 2.90 2.77 2.71 2.82 2.84 
5.29 5.78 6.48 6.82 6.51 6.18 6.38 6.83 7.14 
1.95 2.04 1.67 2.32 2.31 2.17 2.44 2.13 2.05 
1.51 1.57 1.76 1.81 1.90 1.86 1.95 2.05 2.01 
1.00 1.74 1.85 1.95 1.92 1.98 1.97 2.07 1.98 
193.6 204.6 228.3 230.5 236.1 240.7 242.6 245.8 250.9 
26.9 30.5 35.6 37.3 39.1 39.3 39.4 40.0 40.8 
5.82 7.63 8.84 8.98 9.16 9.42 9.65 9.99 9.91 
Leen tenet tenet ne nenes Indices: average 1952[531956/57 = 100 coc ccccccccuucccvcvceeuuues 
77 88 98 103 107 107 113 116 117 
1960 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 . 
(Preliminary) 
Leen eens Million cubic meters occ 
1 471 1 553 1 631 1 669 1 670 1 663 1 720 1 770 
267.7 275.3 296.9 295.9 290.7 301.9 314.2 321.3 
8.3 9.0 10.8 11.3 11.7 12.9 14.6 15.2 
Se Million metric tons 00000 ccc ttt eens 
39.4 42.4 46.6 49.8 50.3 50.2 55.2 57.4 
9.8 10.4 11.2 12.0 12.3 12.1 13.1 14.0 
38.5 40.8 45.7 48.2 49.2 50.6 56.0 58.0 


* Excluding U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe, and Mainland China, except for forest products. - ? Lard and tallow. - * Beef and veal, mutton 


and lamb, pork. 
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ANNEX TABLE 2B. - WORLD EXPORTS! OF MAJOR COMMODITIES 


Average Average 1960 
5 1957 1958 1959 oe 

1934-38 1948-52 1954 1955 1956 (Preliminary) 

cee nnn n tenn enn e ne eee teens Million metric tons 0.0.0.0. 0 ccc cece eee eee ee eee 

Wheat and wheat flour (wheat 
equivalent) ........ cece eee eee eee 15.36 25.03 22. 64 24.72 31.64 29.47 27.55 29.28 32.88 
Barley ..... cc ccc cece cece eee eeee 1.74 3.23 5.47 5.16 7.04 6.35 6.50 6.17 4.92 
£7 <a 0.72 1.23 1.48 0.94 1.33 1.44 1.47 1.44 1.24 
Maize... 0... cece eee cee ee eee ee 9.33 4.34 5.42 4.68 5.86 7.10 8.79 10.00 10.73 
Rice (milled equivalent) ............. 9.67 4.40 4.29 4.85 5.46 5.55 4.95 4.76 5.50 
Sugar (raw equivalent)?............. 9.65 10.76 11.92 13.33 13.54 14.70 14.36 13.30 15.86 
Citrus fruit? .............0 0. eee eee 1.86 1.89 2.60 2.84 2.39 2.69 2.78 3.11 3.37 
Apples... 0.0... cece cece cece eee eee 0.69 0.57 0.71 0.98 0.87 1.14 0.85 1.29 1.26 
Bananas .....-. cece cece ee ee eens 2.48 2.35 2.95 3.10 3.09 3.39 3.55 3.71 3.72 
Vegetable oils and oilseeds (oil 

equivalent) 4 ......... cece eee eee 4.19 3.63 4,52 4.58 4.98 5.17 4.89 5.07 5.32 
Coffee 1.66 1.94 1.80 2.08 2.34 2.24 2.23 2.59 2.61 
Cocoa beans 0.69 0.70 0.72, 0.72 0.76 0.80 0.66 0.77 0.92 
Tea ............ 0.40 0.42 0.51 0.44 0.52 0.50 0.54 0.52 0.51 
Wine 1.94 1.64 2.39 2.70 2.49 2.79 2.77 2.40 2.66 
Tobacco 0.49 0.54 0.59 0.64 0.64 0.68 0.66 0.64 0.66 
Cotton (lint) oo... ec eee ee ee eee 3.01 2.36 2.64 2.39 2.85 3.08 2.66 2.80 3.47 
0.82 0.86 0.90 1.00 0.89 0.82 0.96 0.87 0.79 
Wool (actual weight) ............... 1.08 1.10 1.04 1.17 1.21 1.23 1.17 1.40 1.34 
Rubber (natural) *................... 1.04 1.82 1.87 2.07 2.07 2.05 2.14 2.34 2.08 
Meat (fresh, chilled, and frozen) * sae 1.15 0.96 1.11 1.18 1.32 1.43 1.49 1.58 1.56 
Eggs (in the shell) ................0. 0.25 0.24 0.34 0.35 0.36 0.38 0.39 0.43 0.42 

FOREST PRODUCTS sd te tte ete e ete nee nee n enn eeeees Million cubic meters 0.000000... ccc ccc ccc cent eee 
Roundwood 7 ......... 0... cece ee eee *18.4 21.3 27.0 26.6 27.3 26.0 28.4 30.0 
SAWNWOOd. .. cece cece eect cece ee eee * 28.7 32.1 35.7 31.7 33.9 33.8 36.1 39.9 
Plywood Looe cece eee eee eee e eee * 0.5 0.8 1.0 0.9 1.1 1.2 1.6 1.7 

eee ee eee een e eens Million metric tons 0.000000 ccc ccc ccc ence eee en ees 
Wood pulp eee 6.9 7.6 7.8 7.8 7.7 8.5 9.4 
Newsprint............460. . 6.2 6.6 7.0 6.9 6.8 7.0 7.4 
Other paper and board 2.8 3.2 3.2 3.6 3.5 4.0 4.5 


* Including exports from the rest of the world to the U.S.S.R., eastern Europe, and Mainland China, but excluding exports from these 
countries, except for forest products. - ? Excluding United States trade with its territories. - * Oranges and lemons only. - * Excluding 
copra imported into Malaya and Singapore for re-export, but including copra smuggled from Indonesia and North Borneo into Malaya 
and Singapore. - * Excluding imports into Malaya and Singapore for re-export, but including rubber smuggled from Indonesia into 
Malaya and Singapore. - * Beefand veal, mutton and lamb, pork. - 7 Logs, pulpwood, pitprops, fuelwood, poles, pilings and posts.- * 1953. 
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ANNEX TABLE 3A. - WESTERN EUROPE: PRODUCTION OF MAJOR COMMODITIES 
eee 


Olive oil 


Animal fats ' 


Meat ? 


Index of all farm products 


FOREST PRODUCTS ° 


Sawn softwood 


Sawn hardwood 
Plywood 


Fiberboard (hard and insulating) 
Wood pulp (chemical) 
Wood pulp (mechanical) * 
Newsprint 
Other paper and board 


Average Average 1960/61 
1954/55 1955/56 1956/57 1957/58 1958/59 
1934-38 1948.52 ! ! ! ! ! 1959/60 (Preliminary) 
eect e eee e nee ee een nes Million metric tons... 000 ccc ccc ence eeues 
31.07 30.32 35.70 37.80 32.00 40.55 39.08 42.68 39.51 
7.49 6.65 7.64 6.69 7.14 7.241 6.99 7.19 7.39 
9.08 10.93 13.72 14.74 19.04 17.51 17.73 20.34 22.37 
16.44 14.84 14.58 14.78 15.98 13.22 12.89 12.58 14.28 
9.73 7.17 8.58 9.74 10.14 12.18 11.04 14.26 14.73 
4.02 5.13 6.56 6.89 6.50 7.07 8.19 7.32 9.85 
69.87 76.33 80.99 73.11 84.33 79.02 72.73 73.07 79.79 
1.99 2.10 2.63 2.55 1.84 2.76 2.91 3.27 3.00 
7.42 8.72 9.49 8.70 10.30 4.26 13.79 7.31 14.02 
0.81 0.87 0.84 0.69 0.90 1,04 0.82 1.05 1.03 
1.04 0.89 1.18 1.30 1.32 1.38 1.45 1.49 1.53 
14.13 13.09 15.33 16.08 15.58 11.53 16.02 16.65 16.16 
0.19 0.25 0.29 0.34 0.30 0.36 0.30 0.32 0.25 
77.02 76.73 90.90 89.77 91.95 95.89 96.49 98.77 102.40 
8.56 7.40 10.28 10.53 10.66 11.07 11.20 11.62 11.95 
1.95 2.10 2.67 2.72 2.79 2.94 3.10 3.25 3.28 
Ledeen decent eee eenees Indices: average 1952/53-1956/57 = 10Q coc cece cece cece ence cence 
82 86 101 103 103 107 109 113 116 
Average 1960 
1938 1948-52 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 (Prefiminary) 
Lee eee keene eee e tenet ent e ne eees Million standards 0.0... ccc ccc cece cnet enn e eens 
10.24 9.92 10.86 11.29 10.94 10.77 10.74 10.49 11.03 
Lene ence ene e ene e tenet en en teens Million cubic meters 0.0.0 nen en nee 
9.07 9.30 10.00 10.71 11.01 11.54 11.60 11.44 11.84 
1.09 1.24 1.86 1.94 1.89 2.08 2.13 2.30 2.54 
Cee cece een e eee et eee eee e nee Million metric tons 6.000000 c ccc cnn nnn 
0.17 0.67 1.05 1.19 1.27 1.34 1.45 1.52 1.69 
6.67 5.96 7.66 8.37 8.69 9.24 9.15 9.87 10.31 
3.95 3.46 4.40 4.66 4.96 5.08 5.08 5.62 5.92 
2.80 2.33 2.86 3.11 3.43 3.53 3.51 3.81 4.11 
8.29 8.85 12.11 13.18 13.69 14.72 15.16 16.26 17.89 


* Lard and tallow. - * Beef and veal, mutton and lamb, pork. - 


of exploded and defibrated pulp, 
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> Including eastern Europe. - * Only partial coverage of production 


ANNEX TABLE 3B. - WESTERN EUROPE: EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MAJOR COMMODITIES 


Gross EXPORTS 


Wheat and wheat flour (wheat equiv- 

alent) oo... cee eee ence cence eens 
Sugar (raw equivalent) .............. 
Citrus fruit! ....... ccc cece ee ee eee 


Bacon, ham, and salted pork......... 
Eggs (in the shell) ..............0005 
Wool (actual weight)................ 


Coniferous logs?..............00000 
Broadleaved logs?...............2065 
Pulpwood 7............ 0. cece ee eens 
Pitprops? ............ 2c cece eee eens 
Sawn softwood *...........0...0 cee 
Plywood? oo... cee eee cee eee eee ee eee 


Wood pulp? ................02 eae 
Newsprint? .............. cece eeeee 
Other paper and board?............. 


GRoss IMPORTS 


Wheat and wheat flour (wheat equiv- 
alent)... . eee eee eee ee eee eee 


Sugar (raw equivalent) .............. 
Vegetable oils and oilseeds (oil equiv- 

alent) 
Oranges 


Coffee ...... 
Cocoa beans . 
Tea ........ 
Wine........ 
Tobacco........ 


Cotton (lint) ........ cc eee eee ee eee 
Rubber (natural) ..............0000. 


Meat (fresh, chilled, frozen)? ........ 
Canned meat..............2.0--006- 
Bacon, ham, and salted pork......... 
Butter 


1960 
Average | Average 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 , 
1934-38 1948-52 (Preliminary) 
Leen ee eee eee e eee ee een ene enee nee Million metric tons ..0 0.00000 eee eee 
1.47 0.76 2.30 3.39 2.31 3.10 3.87 3.77 3.16 
0.86 1.37 1.68 1.83 1.56 1.84 1.36 1.33 1.37 
0.97 0.91 1.26 1.40 0.86 0.97 4.20 1.35 1.48 
0.19 0.31 0.41 0.66 0.53 0.74 0.38 0.79 0.72 
0.50 0.48 0.77 0.76 0.93 0.86 1.16 0.73 0.88 
0.26 0.14 0.27 0.29 0.28 0.30 0.30 0.31 0.37 
0.20 0.17 0.26 0.27 0.28 0.31 0.31 0.34 0.32 
0.23 0.11 0.09 0.10 0.11 0.11 0.10 0.13 0.13 
Leek e nee e eee e nent ene e een e teens Million cubic meters... 000 ccc cnt n ene enneees 
2.39 1.71 0.88 0.84 0.61 0.69 0.92 0.96 1.25 
0.50 0.45 0.67 0.94 0.67 0.66 0.58 0.78 1.00 
3.03 3.53 4.11 5.74 5.22 5.15 4.13 4.68 5.74 
3.16 3.00 2.44 3.00 3.03 3.13 2.62 2.10 1.71 
13.86 12.66 14.88 15.39 14.05 14.77 13.63 15.10 16.81 
0.36 0.30 0.45 0.50 0.40 0.44 0.41 0.52 0.62 
Lee ene e eee eee eee tet en te tnes Million metric tons 0.00000 enes 
4.55 3.51 4.39 4.70 4.97 4.90 4.83 5.34 5.87 
0.92 0.87 1.02 1.12 1.30 1.29 1.34 1.36 1.55 
1.20 1.51 2.24 2.46 2.48 2.72 2.64 3.00 3.41 
11.95 14.42 12.88 13.19 15.78 14.04 12.21 12.77 11.04 
2.41 2.53 3.95 3.58 5.06 4.62 4.69 4.75 4.27 
8.46 4.03 4.27 4.51 5.02 4.78 6.32 7.66 8.95 
1.17 0.33 0.41 0.57 0.58 0.43 0.51 0.61 0.63 
3.47 4.25 3.79 4.07 4.41 5.38 4.87 4.61 4.59 
3.00 2.52 3.02 3.09 3.43 3.56 3.30 3.34 3.62 
1.28 1.33 1.92 2.06 1.73 1.95 2.10 2.24 2.45 
0.69 0.48 0.61 0.68 0.75 0.76 0.80 0.88 0.93 
0.36 0.33 0.40 0.40 0.39 0.45 0.39 0.43 0.47 
0.26 0.23 0.28 0.26 0.27 0.31 0.30 0.27 0.28 
1.68 1.39 2.00 2.40 2.13 2.53 2.64 2.18 2.45 
0.37 0.34 0.39 0.41 0.40 0.41 0.41 0.40 0.47 
1.76 1.40 1.58 1.42 1.51 1.72 1.43 1.44 1.70 
0.36 0.59 0.69 0.78 0.73 0.76 0.74 0.65 0.68 
1.12 0.81 0.77 0.93 1.14 1.18 1.12 1.08 1.17 
0.08 0.18 0.20 0.20 0.19 0.23 0.24 0.24 0.23 
0.39 0.21 0.31 0.31 0.32 0.34 0.35 0.36 0.41 
0.57 0.39 0.32 0.40 0.44 0.45 0.46 0.47 0.48 
0.23 0.27 0.28 0.28 0.30 0.31 0.33 0.34 0.34 
0.31 0.21 0.29 0.31 0.32 0.34 0.36 0.41 0.43 


* Oranges and lemons only. - * Including Eastern Europe. Prewar figures refer to 1938. - ° Beef and veal, mutton and lamb, pork. 
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ANNEX TABLE 4A. - EASTERN EUROPE AND U.S.S.R.: PRODUCTION OF MAJOR COMMODITIES 
See 


Average 
1949-53 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 (Preliminary) 
eee eee ee eee e tebe t nt nnnees Million metric tons... 0. ccc ccc ccc cc ccc cc ececcee 
EASTERN Europe ' 
Wheat...............0..00006 11.8 9.6 11.9 10.7 13.2 11.8 13.8 12.9 
Ry@ eee eee ee eee 10.9 9.8 11.2 10.7 11.4 11.2 11.9 11.5 
4.4 4.3 5.2 4.6 5.3 4.8 5.6 6.0 
5.2 4.7 5.3 5.1 5.3 5.3 5.2 5.5 
5.8 8.9 10.7 7.4 11.5 7.9 11.3 11.0 
56.0 64.2 51.6 66.2 64.5 58.5 60.2 60.5 
0.9 0.9 1.0 1.0 1.2 1.2 1.3 1.5 
0.6 0.7 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.8 
0.9 1.2 1.0 1.6 0.8 2.3 1.2 
0.6 0.6 0.8 0.6 0.6 11 1.3 
Grapes 22... ... eee cece e ee eee 1.7 1.5 2.3 1.4 2.1 3.0 2.3 see 
Sugar beet .............. eee ee 20.8 23.5 24.0 19.4 25.9 27.0 23.2 32.0 
Sunflowerseed ................ 0.6 0.7 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.9 
Tobacco wo... eee eee eee eee 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 aoe 
Milk occ. eee ee eee eee eee 20.6 22.5 23.6 24.0 25.6 27.2 28.0 26.8 
Eggs? 0... eee eee eee ee ee 9.6 10.6 11.5 12.7 13.6 14.3 15.3 15.1 
U.S.S.R 
Total grain 80.9 85.6 106.8 127.6 105.0 141.2 125.9 133.2 
Wheat ..... 34.5 42.4 47.3 67.4 58.1 76.6 69.1 63.7 
Rye ....... 15.57 15.6 16.5 14.1 14.5 15.7 16.9 
Barley ..... 7.83 7.8 10.3 12.9 8.5 13.0 10.1 
Oats 10.12 10.8 11.8 13.2 12.7 13.4 13.5 
Maize .. 5.3 3.4 14.7 12.5 7.0 16.7 12.0 
Miliet 2.77 3.0 3.0 4.6 1.6 2.9 1.3 
Rice ....... 0.27 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 see 
Potatoes 75.7 75.0 71.8 96.0 87.8 86.5 86.6 84.0 
Other vegetables.............. 10.0 11.9 14.1 14.3 14.8 14.9 14.8 15.9 
Fruits ....... Wee eee nese eens 2.27 see wee 2.2 3.5 3.4 3.5 
Grapes .......... cess ee eee 1.03 tae sae 1.2 1.4 1.7 1.7 see 
Sugar beet ................... 21.1 19.8 31.0 32.5 39.7 54.7 43.9 56.9 
Oilseeds ...................0-- 2.5 vee see 4.4 3.2 5.1 3.4 4.3 
Sunflowerseed .............. 2.0 1.9 3.8 3.9 2.8 4.6 3.1 3.8 
Tobacco 0.2% 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 see 
Milk wo... 2. 35.7 38.2 43.0 49.4 54.7 58.7 61.7 61.5 
Butter ....... 0.57 vee . . 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 
Meat... 0... eee cee ee eee 4.9 6.3 6.3 6.6 7.4 7.7 8.9 8.7 
Eggs* 0... eee eee ee eee eee eee 12.9 17.2 18.5 19.5 22.3 23.0 25.6 26.4 
Flax... cee ee eee ce cece ee eee 0.2 0.2 0.4 0.5 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 
Cotton (lint) .......... eee eee 3.5 4.2 3.9 4.3 4.2 4.4 4.7 4.4 
A Coke) 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 


* Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, Poland and Romania. - ? Million units. - * 1953. 
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ANNEX TABLE 4B. - EASTERN EuROPE AND U.S.S.R.: Exports AND IMPORTS OF MAJOR COMMODITIES 


ee 


UL Ss. SLR. Eastern Europe ' 

1955 1956 | 1957 | 1958 1959 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 

Leen ee eee eee ee eee cence eee en ens Thousand metric tons 0.0.0.0. cc ete eee eet 
Gross EXPORTS 

2 035.8 1 452.4 5 450.8 3 878.7 6 052.0 460.6 209.6 68.2 125.1 159.8 
698.9 519.4 440.6 461.0 548.9 74.4 151.8 8.6 5.3 3.1 
565.0 785.4 1 214.0 278.3 121.6 57.3 110.1 111.7 99.7 64.8 
75.6 164.3 223.5 261.1 131.4 — 0.1 _ 0.1 1.5 
307.4 293.7 84.6 220.5 154.9 714.7 549.8 220.9 479.1 112.9 
10.8 30.9 74.4 33.4 173.6 70.2 65.4 94.0 88.5 
Butter ............ 0. eee 5.1 26.3 49.1 24.7 80.3 7.8 5.3 5.1 32.5 30.7 
Cheese ................ 0.1 0.8 7.9 0.4 1.0 3.4 5.1 6.8 8.6 17.4 

Eggs. eee eee eee — — ~ ~ — 796 869 789 1 022 1 284 
Cattle>. 0... eee, — —_ — ~ =~ 34.2 91.4 86.5 94.5 104.7 
Pigs oe eee ee — ~ — _ —_— 203.7 408.3 195.8 641.5 660.0 
Tobacco .............0.. 4.4 7.5 6.0 6.2 7.1 36.1 53.6 61.2 51.2 72.5 
Cotton (lint)............ 336.9 309.5 318.7 310.9 344.5 4.3 8.3 4.3 5.3 1.6 
Wool (clean basis) ...... 14.6 12.7 13.8 17.0 16.9 0.8 1.0 0.2 0.4 1.8 
Flax co.cc eee cece eee eee 9.5 37.5 44.7 43.3 77.5 2.4 3.4 6.3 7.8 10.9 
Oilseeds ................ 66.5 59.9 49.8 47.1 83.3 58.1 60.4 49.5 5.1 7.9 
Vegetable olls........... 24.0 55.6 47.8 52.2 82.5 28.2 35.0 34.6 27.4 19.4 
Sugar (raw equivalent) .. 227.9 189.6 207.1 217.8 214.4 901.8 336.8 409.1 878.2 1 126.8 

Gross IMPporTs 

29.1 443.3 122.1 323.3 246.9 2 625.5 2 227.0 5 216.7 3 296.8 4 800.0 
~ _ _ _ — 765.3 872.2 403.2 485.1 402.9 
_ _ _ 176.4 1.0 796.9 671.5 1 087.6 436.3 478.1 
_ — —_ 31.0 8.5 40.0 110.7 178.4 143.2 64.5 
275.8 50.2 30.3 261.5 _ 433.5 476.4 449.6 425.6 386.9 
487.1 637.6 370.5 500.5 689.1 169.0 171.7 206.3 263.2 414.8 
231.8 189.0 94.3 116.9 83.0 137.8 179.8 156.4 349.3 
5.6 5.8 8.2 25.2 — 33 41.5 60.1 30.8 84.3 
0.4 0.3 0.3 v 3.1 12.4 10.7 17.8 12.4 15.4 

231 225 224 373 110 285 264 335 57 81 
146.3 187.0 136.2 121.1 142.3 25.1 7.4 9.1 18.5 16.7 
51.3 62.4 _ 58.0 54.7 45.1 90.6 64.8 172.7 92.8 
87.7 87.8 108.5 132.6 103.9 72.8 61.7 94.1 116.8 159.4 
1.5 3.3 5.1 4.1 13.3 14.0 18.1 21.1 24.3 43.8 
10.2 16.0 21.0 25.7 29.8 4.9 4.5 7.4 6.7 9.4 
Cocoa beans ........... 14.1 16.4 44.41 10.4 39.8 21.0 22.3 23.9 31.3 40.4 
Cotton (lint)............ 19.9 51.4 108.8 142.1 190.3 350.5 352.0 392.1 402.6 431.8 
Wool .....-.. 0. eee eee 46.5 48.5 57.3 55.2 57.8 43.1 43.2 52.3 54.1 60.8 
Flax... 2. ee cece eee eee eee _ — ~ — —_ 13.5 17.1 19.8 21.6 26.3 
Jute ..... eee 20.0 20.0 16.4 23.0 22.0 42.0 42.1 45.9 53.1 48.4 
Oilseeds ................ 759.9 801.5 716.0 551.7 715.2 244.3 209.7 387.4 287.5 296.5 
Vegetable oils........... 195.3 96.5 45.6 73.3 71.6 58.8 55.1 93.8 102.2 142.8 
Natural rubber ......... 35.3 140.7 145.5 258.7 242.1 67.6 84.0 107.6 123.7 110.1 
Sugar (raw equivalent) .. 996.6 347.0 671.0 394.6 334.8 230.2 79.1 89.0 94.9 78.2 
Tobacco .............005 55.2 73.3 91.1 84.3 96.6 40.9 36.2 48.9 51.8 46.9 


‘ Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, Poland, Romania. - ? Million units. - * Thousand units. 
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ANNEX TABLE 4C. - U.S.S.R.: PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


eee 


PRODUCTION 


Sawn softwood 


Sawn hardwood 


Plywood 


Fiberboard 
Wood pulp (chemical)............... 
Wood pulp (mechanical) ............. 
Newsprint. ........... ccs cece cece eee 
Other paper and board 


Exports 


Pulpwood 
Pitprops............. cece eee eee eee 
Sawn softwood 
Plywood 


Average 1960 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 59 

1948-52 "9 (Preliminary) 

Cn eee ee enn enn tne ete e bbe eanes Million standards 0.0.00. 0000 ccc ccc ccc cence cu nacennees 
8.80 12.08 12.55 13.75 13.93 14.92 17.10 18.01 18.70 

Sn ee eee een cent nnn teenies Million cubic meters ..00 0. ccc ccc cee cnn eens 
7.30 9.96 10.35 11.34 11.49 12.30 14.10 14.85 15.00 
0.66 0.95 1.02 1.05 1.12 1.15 1.23 1.30 1.30 

Cn ne teen teen eee eee eens Million metric tons... cece ee 
0.02 0.04 0.05 0.05 0.07 0.09 0.11 0.16 0.20 
1.08 1.56 1.68 1.74 1.85 1.96 2.09 2.19 2.25 
0.43 0.61 0.66 0.72 0.77 0.79 0.81 0.84 0.85 
0.24 0.29 0.32 0.36 0.36 0.38 0.39 0.40 0.42 
0.92 1.76 1.95 2.04 2.22 2.41 2.57 2.69 2.73 

Lene nee nent e nent nee eee ee netee Million cubic meters Lecce nnn n eee eee eee t nee eeeee 
0.05 — — 0.55 0.53 0.59 0.82 1.18 0.90 
0.29 0.44 0.78 0.84 0.64 0.82 0.99 0.88 1.10 
0.82 1.30 1.74 2.32 2.21 3.44 3.61 4.34 5.09 
0.05 0.05 0.06 0.09 005 0.10 0.11 0.12 0.13 
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ANNEX TABLE 5A. - Norra AMERICA: PRODUCTION OF MAJOR COMMODITIES 


Citrus fruit........ . 


Vegetable oils and oilseeds (oil 
equivalent) ....... 0... ee eee eee 
Animal fats! 2.0... cesses seen ee eeee 


TObACCO oor eee eee ee ce eee ee eee 


Cotcon (Lint) . 0... eee eee eee ce eens 


Meat 7 oe eee cere eee e eens 


Index of all farm products .......... 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


Sawn softwood ........eeeeeeeeeeeee 


Sawn hardwood.........seeeeeee eens 
Plywood 


Fiberboard (hard and insulating) ..... 
Wood pulp (chemical) ............... 
Wood pulp (mechanical) 9 ........... 
Newsprint............ 2000s cece eee 
Other paper and board ............. 


Average Average 1960/61 
1955/56 1956/57 1957/58 1958/59 1959/60 woe 
1934.38 1948-52 1954/55 . ! ! ! ! ! (Preliminary) 
Scene cece eee eee eee e nent tne neee Million metric tons ccc. ccc cee eee ee eet 
26.65 44.54 35.81 39.57 42.93 36.37 49.90 41.96 50.43 
18.99 25.30 25.19 28.11 24.97 24.75 26.73 22.03 23.89 
53.20 82.36 78.24 82.84 88.48 87.68 97.31 111.57 111.31 
0.62 1.25 1.89 1.65 1.46 1.27 1.31 1.57 1.60 
11.94 12.76 11.41 12.14 12.98 12.87 13.89 12.70 13.64 
3.62 6.41 7.32 7.47 7.57 6.44 7.42 7.26 .97 
1.19 2.66 2.86 3.20 3.66 3.38 4.00 3.73 4.04 
1.30 2.40 2.51 2.77 3.00 2.86 2.74 3.07 3.07 
0.62 1.02 1.10 1.06 1.06 0.83 0.88 0.89 0.96 
2.76 3.11 2.98 3.21 2.90 2.39 2.51 3.17 3.11 
54.44 59.55 63.03 63.64 64.67 65.04 64.90 64.75 65.00 
8.09 10.91 12.40 13.20 13.76 13.28 12.77 13.63 13.99 
2.42 3.93 4.09 4.09 4.16 4.13 4.11 4.19 3,99 
etn ete eee n ene eeeeees Indices: average 1952/53-1956{57 = 100 occ c cece cence eee nnneeceee 
68 93 97 101 103 98 106 109 111 
Average Average 1960 
1934-38 1949-52 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 (Preliminary) 
See eee ee ee en eee eee eee tence ene ee Million standards 0.0.0... 0.00 ccc ccc etn 
11.86 18.14 18.43 19.99 19.04 17.36 17.16 18.27 17.66 
aS Million cubic meters 0.0.00 ccc ccc cents 
12.08 18.10 17.80 18.68 18.77 14.89 15.98 18.10 17.29 
0.82 3.49 4.99 6.52 6.71 6.74 7.62 8.82 9.10 
See eee ee ee en ee eee eee e tenons Million metric tons oo. c ccc ccc cnet eee tne e ene 
0.64 1.24 1.50 1.67 1.72 1.63 1.71 1.96 1.92 
5.20 13.70 17.02 19.16 20.62 20.25 20,27 21.91 23.00 
3.44 7.23 8.32 8.87 9.20 9.00 8.70 9.92 10.50 
3.38 5.74 6.51 6.92 7.32 7.40 7.04 7.54 8.00 
10.05 20.50 23.341 26.04 27.20 26.34 26.57 29.71 30.50 


* Lard and tallow. - * Beef and veal, mutton and lamb, pork. - * Includes exploded and defibrated pulp. 
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ANNEX TABLE SB. - Norra AMERICA: EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MAJOR COMMODITIES 


eee 


Average Average 1960 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
1934-38 1948-52 (Preliminary) 
GROSS EXPORTS (ttt et eet eee eee eee Million metric tons 2.0.0.0. 0c 
Wheat and wheat flour (wheat equiv- 
alent) .............0.... see eee ee 6.07 18.54 13.25 13.64 21.98 20 27 19.17 19.64 23.29 
Barley ..............0 2222 0.50 1.44 2.15 2.96 3.56 2.55 4.25 3.83 3.01 
Maize ....--.... 0... eee 0.80 2.31 1.96 2.78 3.02 4.52 4.56 5.59 5.60 
Rice (milled equivalenr) 0.07 0.54 0.56 0.52 0.82 0.74 0.57 0.69 0.89 
Oranges ....... 22. eee eee eee 0.15 0.23 0.33 0.30 0.44 0.33 0.16 0.26 0.21 
Vegetable oils and ojlseeds (oil equiv- 
alent) 2200.0... eee 0.02 0.44 0.85 0.84 1.17 1.32 1.09 1.28 1.45 
Tobacco .... 2... eee eee ee 0.20 0.22 0.22 0.27 0.25 0.24 0.23 0.23 0.24 
Cotton (lint) ............202.....20. 1.29 1.03 0.94 0.56 1.03 1.57 1.04 0.83 1.73 
Be eee eee eee eben eee e eens Million cubic meters .. 0.000000. .4 cece cece cece cece es 
Coniferous logs ..........2.-...0005 0.33 0.60 0.71 0.72 0.54 0.60 079 0.93 
Broadleaved logs ..................02 0.23 0.25 0.22 0.26 0.24 0 27 0.24 0.32 
Pulpwood ....................2.-... 5.68 4.64 4.58 4.89 4.51 3.29 291 3.12 
Sawn softwood ..................05. 8.41 11.14 12.59 10.79 10.22 10.76 11.38 12.57 
we ee eee eee eee Million metric tons 6.000000 eee cee 
Wood pulp.............. eee eee eee ee 0.80 1.83 2.38 2.72 2.63 2.64 2.48 2 81 3.30 
Newsprint.................+5-..0000- 2.80 4.50 5.14 5.42 5.55 5.51 5.27 5.47 5.72 
GROSS IMPORTS 
Sugar (raw equivalent)'.............. 3.21 3.88 4.05 422 4.45 4.42 5.00 4 85 4.0 
Citrus fruit? ....................... 0.11 0.19 0.22 0.21 0.21 0.21 0.20 0.24 0.22 
Bananas.... 2.2.0.0. 2 eee eee eee eee 1.35 1.48 1.61 1.58 1.67 1.70 1.76 1.91 2.03 
Vegetable oils and oilseeds (oil equiv- 
alent) oo... eee eee eee 0.90 0.55 0.52 0.56 0.54 0.52 0.54 0 56 0.57 
Coffee ........ 2... eee ee ee eee ee 0.81 1.27 1 07 1,23 1.33 1.30 1.26 1.45 1.38 
Cocoa ..... 2. eee eee eee eee 0 26 0 29 0 25 0 24 0,27 0 25 0.24 0 23 0 27 
Oy: 0.06 0 06 0 07 0.07 0.07 0 07 0 07 0 07 0 07 
Jute.. 20... eee eee 0.07 0 08 0 06 0 05 0 08 0 06 0.04 0 07 0 06 
S| 014 0.18 017 0.18 0.16 0 16 0.15 0 16 0.11 
Wool (actual weight)................ 0 10 0 29 0.15 0.17 0.17 0 13 012 019 0.15 
Rubber (natural) ................... 0 52 0 81 0 65 0.70 0 64 0 61 0.52 0 63 0.45 


‘ Excluding United States trade with its territories. - 7 Oranges and lemons only. 
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ANNEX TABLE 6A. - OCEANIA: PRODUCTION OF MAJOR COMMODITIES 


1960/61 
(Preliminary) 


Average Average 


1957/58 1958/5 1959/60 
1934-38 1948-52 1954/55 1955/56 1956/57 957] [59 i 


Wheat .....0e ccc ce eee e erence ceeeee 4.38 5.30 4.70 5.39 3.74 2.76 6.02 5.63 7.34 
Sugar (centrifugal) ............eeeee 0.94 1.04 1.48 1.36 1.36 1.51 1.64 1.56 1.63 
Wool (greasy)........ 0. eee cece eee 0.59 0.69 0.79 0.85 0.93 0.88 0.97 1.03 0.99 
Milk (total) 0.0... cece cece cece cece ee 10.18 10.25 10.54 11.36 11.80 11.53 11.38 11.85 12.00 
Meat t ooo. cece ec e eee eee ee 1.42 1.60 1.81 1.87 1.96 1.99 2.20 2.18 2.09 


eee ence t cece eeetenns Indices: average 1952/53-1956157 = 100) .... ccc cece ccc cee ee eeee 


Index of all farm products........... 78 90 98 103 105 102 117 118 120 
Average 1960 
195 1 
1948.59 954 1955 956 1957 1958 1959 (Pretiminary) 


Lee tenet ne teen enn ee nee eens Million cubic meters 1... ccc ccc cee ete enee 
FOREST PRODUCTS 


Sawnwood vee sece cece ec eeceeeeceee 4.19 4.73 4.82 4.60 4.50 4.71 4.99 5.08 


* Beef and veal. mutton and lamb, pork. 


ANNEX TABLE 6B. - OCEANIA: EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MAJOR COMMODITIES 


Average Average 1960 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
1934-38 1948-52 9 9 1959 (Preliminary) 
eee ence een nent tee e eee e teens Million metric tons 00.0000. ccc cc cnc teen ene 
Gross EXPORTS 
Wheat and wheat flour (wheat 
equivalent) ....... 0. cee ee eee ee eee 2.8? 3.13 1.99 2.55 3.57 2.56 1.42 2.68 3.47 
Barley cc. e cece cece cece ee ee eee eee 0.07 0.26 0.63 0.36 0.63 0.64 0.32 0.88 0.38 
Oats ccc cece cece cence eeee en eneenee 0.01 0.19 0.03 0.11 0.20 0.09 0.07 0.40 0.24 
Sugar (raw equivalent) ............0- 0.56 0.47 0.81 6.80 6.82 6.98 0.90 0.84 1.04 
Copra and coconut oil (oil equiva- 
lent) voce cece cece e eee e cece te eeee 0.13 0.13 0.16 0.17 0.17 0.16 0.16 0.17 0.16 
Bech oo ccc cece cece cece eee e eter eens 0.15 0.13 0.17 0.25 0.24 0.28 0.28 0 32 0.25 
Mutton and lamb. ..........00eeeeeee 0.27 0.30 0.34 0.33 0.31 6.30 0.34 0 9 0.42 
Butter 0.24 0.21 0.18 0.24 0.25 0.31 0.24 0.28 0.22 
Cheese 0.10 0.12 0.11 6.11 0.11 6.16 0.16 0.10 6.10 
Wool (actual weight) 0.49 0.66 0.62 0.71 0.72 0.80 0.73 0.87 0.85 
Gross IMPORTS 
Wheat and wheat flour (wheat 
equivalent) ..... cece cece eee eee ee 0.06 0.21 0.26 0.28 0.32 0.34 0.32 0.27 0.21 
Sugar (raw equivalent) ......ee cece ee 0.09 0.11 0.12 6.12 0.11 0.12 6.13 6.11 0.12 
Rubber (natural) ......... eee ee eevee 0.01 0.04 0.05 0.06 0.05 0.04 0.05 0.05 0.05 
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ANNEX TABLE 7A. - LATIN AMERICA: PRODUCTION OF MAJOR COMMODITIES 


I 


Average Average 1960/61 
55 9555 57 
1934-38 1948-52 1954) 1955/56 1956/ 1957/58 1958/59 1959/60 (Preliminary) 


Wheater ccc ccccceceennenaen 8.62 7.97 11.69 9.45 11.13 10.11 10.60 9.45 8.20 
Maize... cece cece nee ees 18.00 15.00 17.27 18.88 18.45 20.34 21.70 21.00 22.62 
Rice (milled equivalent) ......... 1.33 3.07 3.83 3.64 4.19 3.99 4.22 4.31 4,84 
Sugar (centrifugal)... .. 6... ceca 6.89 12.53 13.11 13.11 14.58 15.09 16.85 17.13 17.99 
Citrus fruit... cece eee ee eee 3.28 3.73 4.03 4.21 4.44 4.53 4.69 4.85 4,70 
Bananas .. cece eee eee 4.20 7.80 9.13 9.38 9.80 10.60 10.40 11.00 9,80 
Coffee ... 2.11 1.88 1.94 2.23 1.88 2.50 2.74 3.76 3.12 
Cocoa 0.24 0.25 0.32 0.29 0.31 0.29 0.34 0.34 0.24 
Tobacco 0,21 0.34 0.35 0.38 0.39 0.39 0,41 0.41 0.41 
Cotton (lint) ccc. cece eee eee 0.59 0.86 1.12 1.28 1.16 1.28 1.27 1.19 1.34 
Milk (tocal) oo. c eee eee 12.22 14.60 17.38 18.22 18.87 20.00 19,86 20 00 20.30 
Meat tcc ee eee 5.03 6.04 6.10 6.36 7.10 7.24 7.51 6.79 6.92 
Eggs coc cece cece eee enes 0.48 0.58 0.73 0.77 0.80 0.88 0.92 1.03 1.05 
Lee eee eee e ete e eens Indices: average 1952[53-1956{57 = LOO) ccc c ccc ccc ccc cece 
Index of all farm products ....... 73 89 100 102 107 112 117 120 117 
{ 
Average 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
1948-52 (Preliminary) 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


Sawnwood woccces ect eee e eee es 8.10 9.12 9.29 9.27 8.52 9.08 9.28 9.22 


Se eee rete een ee Million metric tons occ. eee eee ene 


Wood pulp ..ccccsseceeeeeeeeees 0.22 0.30 0.29 0.34 0.38 0.43 0.50 0.52 
All paper and board .........0ee 0.69 0.88 1.19 1.28 1.33 1.50 1.62 4.65 


ec 


* Beef and veal, mutton and lamb, pork. 
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ANNEX TABLE 7B. - LATIN AMERICA: EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MAJOR COMMODITIES 


a 


Gross EXPORTS 


Wheat and wheat flour (wheat 
equivalent) ..... eee cece eee ee ences 
Maize 00... cece eee e eee eee 


Sugar (raw equivalent) * 
Bananas... cece eee e cece cence cceeee 
Linseed and linseed oif (oil equiva- 

lent) 


Coffee 


Cotton (lint) 
Wool (actual weight) 


Meat (fresh, chilled and frozen)? ..... 
Canned meat 


Broadleaved fogs 
Sawn softwood 


Gross IMPORTS 


Wheat and wheat flour (wheat 


equivalent) 
Rice (milled equivalent) 


Sugar (raw equivalent) 
Potatoes 


Average Average 1960 
1955 1957 1958 1959 woe 

1934.38 1948-52 1954 1956 (Preliminary) 

ccc een eee tebe eee etn enn nnn Million metric (ONS oo 000 cc cee ce enn enn 
3.45 2.00 3.38 4.23 3.03 2.83 2.45 2.48 2.49 
6.61 1.20 2.27 0.53 1.11 0.84 1.74 2.74 2.63 
0.10 0.25 0.16 0.13 0.25 0.13 0.17 0.13 0.13 
4.05 7.06 5.56 7.71 7.941 8.65 8.85 8.13 9.86 
2.04 1.92 2.32 2.37 2.37 2.63 2.79 2.94 2.98 
0.55 0.19 0.29 0.18 0.08 0.17 0.18 0.23 0.22 
1.40 1.61 1.35 1.57 1.70 1.57 1.56 1.87 1.85 
0.21 0.18 0.22 0.22 0.21 0.20 0.19 0.17 0.24 
0.34 0.39 0.73 0.69 0.76 0.52 0.59 0.74 0.60 
0.19 0.19 0.16 0.17 0.19 0.13 0.18 0.19 0.19 
0.59 0.34 0.25 0.28 0.49 0.50 0.52 0.47 0.42 
0.12 0.12 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.14 0.13 0.11 0.08 

Seen eee eee ee teen ee eee een eens Million cubic meters occ ccc ce ee ee ee ee een eee 
0.40 0.34 0 40 0.43 0.37 0 38 0.40 0.42 
1.25 1.19 1.60 1.03 1.74 1.49 1.21 1.28 

ene ee eee eee tte e eee teens Million metric tonS coc ccc cc ccc ee ee eee ences 
1.69 2.84 3.39 3.79 3.47 3.55 3.41 3.82 3.94 
0.39 0.37 0.30 0.22 0 22 0.32 0.40 0.34 0.27 
0.25 0.36 0.43 0.47 0.28 0 48 0.35 0.38 0.24 
0.18 0.24 0.21 0.19 0.20 0.21 0.15 0.14 0.15 


' Excluding trade between the United States and its territories. - 


* Beef and veal, mutton and lamb, pork. 


ANNEX TABLE 8A. - FAR East (EXCLUDING MAINLAND CHINA): PRODUCTION OF MAJOR COMMODITIES 
eS 


Millet and sorghum 


Rice (milled equivalent) ......... 
Sugar (centrifugal)............... 
Sugar (noncentrifugal) ........... 


Vegetable oils and oilseeds (oil 
equivalent) ..............00005 
Tea 


JULE eee cece eee ee ee ee eens 


Index of all farm products 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


Sawnwood ...... 
Plywood. .... 0.0. cece eee cece eee 


Wood pulp......-..eee eee ceeeee 
Newsprint... 0.0 ccc ce ese ee eens 
Other paper and board 


Average Average 1960/61 
1954/55 1955/56 1956/57 1957/5 
1934-38 1948-52 ! ! ! 158 1958/59 1959/60 | a atiminary) 
Scene ee eee nn ee enn enn tne nn ences Million metric tons... ccc cette nen 
12.13 11.35 13.45 13.96 13.78 14.66 12.96 15.56 15.63 
14.94 13.22 18.11 15.41 15.26 16.52 17.95 16.72 16.71 
65.28 66.76 72.41 78.84 83.17 76.55 86.05 90.66 96.28 
4.18 3.14 4.69 5.07 5.22 5.59 5.69 6.20 6.47 
3.67 4.05 4.48 4.47 5.08 5.13 5.59 5.10 5.14 
21.62 28.34 33.97 35.93 35.68 37.13 39.69 41.21 43.10 
6.78 7.20 8.31 9.42 9.25 9.88 8.97 11.46 10.01 
3.96 4.02 5.06 4.86 5.22 5.09 5.10 4.84 5.08 
0.46 0.54 0.63 0.56 0.66 0.67 0.70 0.74 0.69 
0.79 0.61 0.75 0.79 0.84 0.86 0.77 0.82 0.84 
1.22 0.89 1.30 1.20 1.26 1.30 1.23 1.05 1.24 
1.94 2.00 1.64 2.28 2.26 2.12 2.39 2.08 2.00 
0.97 1.65 1.74 1.82 1.77 1.83 1.82 1.90 1.80 
1.65 1.84 2.00 2.21 2.35 2.38 2.41 2.46 2.47 
23.23 25.40 27.61 27.65 28.34 27.92 28.54 28.72 29.20 
Lee eee beeen ee tbe neneeee Indices: average 1952/53-1956/57 = 100 woe c ccc ccc cence ence vnene 
86 86 100 103 107 106 111 114 118 
Average 1960 
1948-52 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 (Preliminary) 
beeen eee eee ete eet ecsteececcene Million cubic meters 000i cence teens 
16.86 21.03 25.04 30.00 31.84 30.25 31.19 31.50 
0.25 0.67 0.84 1.02 1.20 1.32 4.59 1.80 
Lene ee eee ene eben eee tee en eeen ee Million Metric CONS occ ccc cece cece ct etn eeeee een en ee 
0.78 1.65 1.93 2.21 2.47 2.38 3.02 3.50 
0.16 0.45 0.48 0.55 0.59 0.61 0.75 0.85 
0.90 1.77 2.09 2.42 2.81 2.87 3.65 4,30 


ee SS eee 


i 


57 


r «1 Dry beans, dry peas, broad beans, chick-peas, lentils. - ? Beef and veal, mutton and lamb, pork. 


ANNEX TABLE 8B. - FAR EAST (EXCLUDING MAINLAND CHINA): EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MAJOR COMMODITIES 


Average Average 1960 
1957 1958 1959 ran 
1934.38 1248-52 1954 1955 1956 (Preliminary) 


Lee e ee eee en eee eee eee e eee Million metric ONS 66. ccc ee en een eee 


Gross EXPORTS 


Rice (milled equivalent) ............. 8.96 3.05 3 08 3 55 3.51 4.00 3 32 3.56 3.85 
Sugar (raw equivalent) .............. 3.31 1.01 1.83 1.86 2 00 1.97 1 96 1.80 2.23 
Vegetable oils and oilseeds (oil 

equivalent)! ..... 0... ce cece ee ee ee 1.72 1.32 1.24 1.52 1.54 1.44 1.22 1.15 1.26 
Ted eee cece cece cece eee een ee ee eee 0 36 0.39 0.47 0.40 0.47 0.44 0.49 0.45 0.45 
Cotton (lint) oo... cece eee eee eee 0.68 0.27 0.19 0.28 0.24 0.18 018 0.13 0.14 
Jute ce ccc cece eee ee ee ees 0.79 0.84 0 89 0.99 0.87 0.81 0.94 0.85 0.77 
Rubber (natural)? ................08. 0.96 1.69 1.75 192 1.81 1.83 1.83 2 13 1.84 


Lobe cee e eee e eee e entree ee eee Million cubic meters... 0.0. cc cc ce eens 


Broadleaved logs .........0. cece eeeee see 0.76 2.20 2 50 2.98 3.270 3.82 


5.37 6.00 
Sawn hardwood ............. cee ee eee tee 0 56 0.89 1.08 1.09 1.06 1.10 1.17 1.30 
Plywood 2... eee eee ee eee nets wee 0.02 0.17 0 24 0.30 0.35 0.45 0.65 0.90 
See ce eee eet e eee eee e eee e een ees Million metric tons ccc ccc ete teen tenes 
GROSS IMPORTS 
Wheat and wheat flour (wheat 
equivalent) 0.0.0.0... ec cece eee eee 1.03 4.95 4.15 4.49 5 68 7.87 7.87 8.37 10.45 
Rice (milled equivalent) .. 6.13 3.12 3.40 3.11 4 03 404 3.88 3.09 3.50 
Barley ...... 0.00... ee eee 0.05 0.69 0.82 0 61 1.20 4.12 1.07 0.55 0 06 
Maize 0... ccc cc cece eee ee ee nee 0 21 0 20 0.24 0 44 0 49 0.68 0 83 4.17 1.65 
Sugar (raw equivalent) .............. 1.68 1.16 2.56 2 30 2.07 1.89 2.08 1.91 2.07 
Vegetable oils and Follseeds (oil 
equivalent) ........ ccc cece eee eee 0.37 0.25 0.38 0.49 0.48 0.54 0.51 0.57 0.64 
Cotton (lint) 2... . cee eee ee ee eee 0.90 0.52 0.74 0.66 0.86 0.89 0.76 0.91 1.16 
Jute oe eee cece eee eee pe ceeee 0.05 0.27 0.25 0.29 0 23 0.18 0.14 0.12 0.23 


* Excluding copra imported into Malaya and Singapore for re-export, but including copra smuggled from Indonesia and North Bor- 


neo into Malaya and Singapore. - ? Excluding imports into Malaya and Singapore for re-export, but including rubber smuggled from In- 
donesia into Malaya and Singapore. 
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ANNEX TABLE 9A. - NEAR EAST: PRODUCTION OF MAJOR COMMODITIES 
eee 


Average Average 1960/61 
1954/55 1955/56 1956/57 1957/58 1958/59 1959/60 
1934-38 1948-52 ! ! ! I I 16 (Preliminary) 
Seen eee e eee e tenet nee eee Million metric tons 0.0000 ccc ccc cence een eenes 
Wheat 9.50 10.95 13.56 14.08 15.21 17.80 16.54 16.31 16.22 
Barley 4.24 4.67 5.87 5.40 6.09 7.45 6.39 5.93 6.22 
Rice (milled equivalent) 1.09 1.34 1.50 1.35 1.65 1.81 1.41 1.67 1.57 
Total grains! . 0.0... cece eee ee eee 19.07 22.04 26.60 27.54 29.34 33.83 31.02 30.30 30.50 
Sugar (centrifugal) .................. 0.22 0.42 0.59 0.69 0.71 0.78 0.86 1.00 0.85 
Pulses * ... 0. cece cece ee eee eee eee 0.70 0.79 0.84 0.83 0.83 0.91 0.81 0.92 0.90 
Citrus fruit... .. 0... cece cece eee eee ee 0.79 0.85 1.11 1.25 1.18 1.32 1.50 1.49 1.47 
Dates.......... sees 0.87 0.85 1.06 1.01 1.11 1.11 1.10 1.06 1.07 
Bananas... 2. cece eee e cece eee ec eeee 0.05 0.07 0.09 0.10 0.11 0.11 0.14 0.13 0.14 
Vegetable oils and oilseeds (oil 
equivalent) ..... 00... eee eee e seen 0.32 0.41 0.52 0.50 0.61 0.53 0.63 0.59 0.62 
Tobacco oo. eee cece eee eee 0.09 0.12 0.13 0.15 0.15 0.16 0.14 0.15 0.16 
Cotton (lint) .......-..... 22. eee eee 0.56 0.66 0.74 0.76 0.81 0.80 0.95 0.98 1.02 
Milk (total)......................0-- 9.70 10.19 10.20 11.19 11.60 11.47 12.30 12.64 12.90 
or 0.65 0.85 1.02 1.11 1.21 4.23 1.15 4.16 1.16 
ccc eee ee ee eee eens Indices: average 1952/53-1956/57 = 100 oo. .c ccc ccc ccc cece cee eees 
Index of all farm products........... 72 84 97 101 108 112 116 117 118 


* Wheat, barley, oats, maize, millet, sorghum, rice (milled equiv.), rye, mixed grains. - ? Dry beans, dry peas, broad beans, chick- 
peas, lentils. - * Beef and veal, mutton and lamb, pork. 
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ANNEX TABLE 9B. - Near EAsT: EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MAJOR COMMODITIES 


—  — _...0000CO8 FO 4>—————QqQg£@FG LLL 


Gross EXPORTS 


Wheat and wheat flour (wheat 

equivalent) ......... cee cece eee ee 
Barley oo... cee cece eee ee eee eee 
Rice (milled equivalent) ............. 


Total grains! oo... cee eee ee ee eee 
Citrus fruie? ... 
Tobacco ........ 
Cotton (lint) 


GROSS IMPORTS 


Wheat and wheat flour (wheat 
equivalent) ................002.06 


Total grains? ................--2006- 


Sugar (raw equivalent) .............. 


Sawn softwood ...... 0... cece cece eee 


Average Average 1960 
1 195. 1957 1958 1959 oe 

1934.38 1948-52 1984 998 $ (Preliminary) 

Lecce eet e eee e nent ene e eee e eens Million metric tons 0.00000 c ccc cee eee e tenes 
0.24 0.27 1.28 0.33 0.42 0.44 0.26 0.45 0.09 
0.36 0.46 1.03 0.46 0.78 0.53 0.58 0.25 0.27 
0.15 0.27 0.13 0.25 0.25 0.32 0.40 0.03 0.29 
0.94 1.11 2.64 1.11 1.54 1.44 1.33 0.86 0.59 
0.30 0.20 0.36 0.30 0.35 0.37 0.39 0.46 0.50 
0.04 0.07 0.07 0.06 0.07 0.09 0.06 0.07 0.06 
0.47 0.47 0.52 0.57 0.51 0.55 0.54 0.76 0.71 
0.29 1.43 0.86 1.32 2.20 2.51 2.29 2.82 3.24 
0.52 1.79 1.10 1.85 2.71 3.06 2.89 3.80 4.25 
0.33 0.54 0.73 0.86 0.94 0.93 1.03 1.06 1.07 

Ledeen eect eee e nee teen ee nee eens Million cubic meters... 000. ccc ccc cnc e eens 
0.38 0.71 0.63 0.55 0.58 0.55 0.68 0.58 


‘ Wheat and wheat flour, barley, maize, oats, sorghums, millet, rye, rice (milled). - ? Oranges and lemons. 
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ANNEX TABLE 10A. - AFRICA: PRODUCTION OF MAJOR COMMODITIES 


e-_ Oa ee 


Millet and sorghum.................. 
Rice (milled equivalent) 


Sugar (centrifugal) 


Citrus fruit... 0.0... cece ee cee eee eee 
Bananas...... see cece eee cee cee eeeene 


Groundnuts (oif equivafent) 


Vegetable oils and oilseeds (oi! 
equivalent) 


Sisal 


Meat ? 


Index of all farm products 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


Sawnwood.... esse ecccceee cere ences 


Average Average 1960/61 
1954/55 1955/56 1956/57 
1934-38 | 1948-52 ! ! ! 1987/58 | 1958/59 | 1959/60 |. stiminary) 
ee een e ene bebe thee nee e eee n en enees Million metric tons (ccc c ccc c cece cc nce cece ene e een eenenee 
2.66 3.16 4.36 3.93 4.33 3.71 3.92 3.68 3.45 
2.60 3.19 4.06 2.93 3.69 2.18 3.23 2.61 2.52 
4.62 7.12 8.53 8.75 9.34 8.76 9.33 9.37 9.48 
9.34 10.71 11.49 11.28 11.32 12.23 12.23 12.30 12.31 
1.11 1.74 1.91 1.98 1.94 2.10 2.07 2.16 2.05 
0.95 1.36 1.64 1.83 1.97 2.15 2.23 2.30 2.17 
35.40 45.45 51.57 $2.35 48.78 50.44 50.21 50.61 50.71 
1.02 1.47 1.64 1.55 1.53 1.37 1.45 1.50 1.48 
0.38 0.79 1.00 1.09 1.18 1.26 1.30 1.4 1.43 
0.30 0.46 0.63 0.74 0.68 0.75 0.63 0.64 0.62 
0.56 0.72 0.82 0.96 0.99 1.18 1.03 1.00 1.03 
1.73 2.21 2.52 2.53 2.78 2.81 2.88 2.73 2.85 
0.14 0.28 0.39 0.51 0.51 0.54 0.61 0.67 0.73 
0.49 0.50 0.49 0.53 0.58 0.46 0.57 0.66 0.84 
2.14 1.72 2.51 2.07 2.49 2.15 2.04 2.59 2.53 
0.14 0.22 0.26 0.26 0.28 0.30 0.31 0.31 0.28 
0.16 0.23 0.29 0.30 0.31 0.33 0.35 0.37 0.37 
6 82 7.90 8.65 8.72 8.82 8.90 9.11 9.10 9.14 
1.52 1.89 2.00 1,97 2.09 2.10 2.16 2.15 2.18 
eee e eee e cece eee eeeeennneee Indices: average 1952[53-1956157 = LOO wo cc cece ccc cette ees 
70 88 101 101 105 104 109 110 111 
Average 1960 
1948-52 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 (Preliminary) 
eee eee een e tee te dnt b ee eee ttn e tees Millions cubic meters oc. ccc ccc ccc cece eee e eee ee ee cnet tee 
1.30 1.76 1.77 2.00 1.91 1.92 1.85 1.76 


0 _?=:.,_ _e eo w a _—_LS—LS———— 


' Dry beans, dry peas, broad beans, chick-peas, lentils. - ? Beef and veal, mutton and lamb, pork. 
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ANNEX TABLE 1OB. ~ ArRiCA: EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MAJOR COMMODITIES 


Average Average 1960 
1955 1957 1958 195: : 
1934-38 1948.52 1954 1956 9 (Preliminary) 
See eee ence eee eee eee e eens Million metric tons 0.000 ct tn eens 
GRoss EXPORTS 
Wheat and wheat flour (wheat equiv- 
alent) ‘ 0.61 0 33 0.53 0.63 0.35 0.30 0 38 0.24 0.36 
Barley 0.21 0.55 0 64 0 46 0.48 0.10 0.25 0.25 0.16 
Maize ... 0.67 0.36 0.79 1.02 1.31 1.39 1.56 0.83 0.88 
Sugar (raw equivalent) .........+.+.. 0.69 071 1.00 1.05 1.08 1.15 1.18 1.11 0.97 
Oranges 00... 0. ccc ccc cece eee t ees 0.15 0 40 0 53 0.66 0.56 0.76 0.69 0.73 0 86 
Bananas ....... esc e cece cette eres 0.14 0 22 0 34 0.36 0.35 0.39 0.38 0.35 0 37 
Groundnuts and groundnut oil (oil 
equivalent); ..... 2... eee ee eee eee 0 33 0 32 0 51 0.46 0.59 0.55 0.67 0.63 0.54 
Paim kernels and oil (oi! equivalent) . 0 30 0.33 0.38 0.37 0.38 0.35 0.39 0.38 0.37 
Palm Of]... . ccc cece eee eee eee eee 0.24 0 33 0.39 0.37 0.38 0.36 0.37 0.40 0.39 
Coffee . 6... cece eee cece e eens 0.13 0 28 0.35 0.43 0.51 0 52 0.54 0.59 0.62 
Cocoa beans ...... cee cece e neces 0 46 0.48 0.47 0.48 0.52 0.57 0.44 0.56 0.67 
WING Lo. eee eee eee eens 141 1.42 1.59 1.90 1.53 1.90 1.52 1.63 1.75 
i o) ooo 0 03 0.07 0.09 0.08 0.09 0.08 0.08 0.09 011 
Cotton (lint) ....... cece cece eee eee 0.13 0.19 0.24 0.24 0.26 0.24 0.27 0.29 0.25 
Sisal oo. cee eee e ee ee ee eee 0.16 0.22 0.27 0.29 0.30 0.32 0 34 0.36 0 36 


See eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee Million cubic meters 0.00. cc ccs 


Broadleaved logs ...........0 ee cece ee 1.49 1.88 2 36 2 32 2.64 2 88 3 24 410 


See eee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eens Million metric tons 0000000 ccc tent nee 
GROSS IMPORTS 


Wheat and wheat flour (wheat equiv- 


B@lent) oo... eee ee eee ee eee 0.28 0.75 0.77 0.78 0.98 0.95 0.79 1.66 1.71 
Rice (milled equivalent) 0.39 0.18 0.23 0.35 0.34 0.46 0.37 0.53 0.48 
Sugar (raw equivalent) 0.41 0 55 0.87 0.94 0.96 1.00 1.01 1.08 1.13 


* Including coarse ground flour. 
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ANNEX TABLE 11. - TOTAL CATCH (LIVE WEIGHT) OF FISH, CRUSTACEANS AND MOLLUSKS IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 


Average 1960 
1938 4953-57 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 (Preliminary) 
Le cee cee et eee eee eee ence nee ence ne ee ees Thousand metric tons 00... ccc ccc ccc ence nee be enneeee 
WORLD TOTAL 20 500.0 28 210 0 25 240.0 27 010 0 28 350.0 29 850.0 30 830.0 32 100 0 35 600.0 37 500.0 
A, 1953-57 average 
catch: 1 000 000 
tons and more 
Japan voce cee cee eee ee eee 3 562 0 4 828.1 4 521.6 4 5446 4912 8 4 762.6 5 399.0 5 505.0 5 884.6 6 192.5 
United States*.......... 2 660.1 2 799.0 2 674 8 2 780 6 2790 4 2 989.4 2759 8 2 708.7 2 890 8 2 796.9 
China: Mainland ........ see 2 494.4 1 900.0 2 294.0 2 5180 2 640 0 3 120.0 4 060.0 5 0200 _ 
ULSIS.Ri eee ce eee eee 1 523 0 2 376 6 1 983 0 2 258 0 2 495 0 2 6160 2 531.0 2 621 0 2 756 0 3 051.0 
Norway... 1.5.5.5... eee 11525 1 897 0 1 557.1 2 068 2 1 813 4 2 201 3 1 754.8 1 438 8 1 663.9 1 598.9 
United Kingdom......... 1198.1 1071.5 1 122.0 1 070.2 1 100 4 1 050.4 1 014.7 999.0 988.9 923.8 
Canada (incl. Newfound- 
land) .... 0... scene 836 8 1 004.0 924 2 1 027.4 965.0 1 105.5 997.1 1 000.7 1 050.6 
B. 1953-57 average 
catch: 500 000 tons 
and more but less 
than I 000 000 tons 
Indja wo... cee ee cece eee tae 946 3 819.0 828 5 839.0 1 012 3 1 233.0 1 064.4 822 8 1 159.9 
Germany, Western ...... 776.5 775.1 764.3 703 9 814.8 800.6 791.7 743.1 768.0 674.0 
Spain (incl. Ceuta and 
Melilla) ............40. 423.5 723.5 642 8 665.5 770.3 761.6 777.2 844 9 wee 
Indonesia ............06. 472.0 671.3 616.9 628 5 669.8 713.9 727.4 685.0 723.3 
South Africa (incl. South 
West Africa) ......... 66.7 597.2 638 8 623 1 607.1 536.9 580.6 649.9 749.4 898.8 
France (inci. Algeria)..... 530.3 519.1 520 3 500 2 522.7 537.9 514.5 519.7 578 3 596.3 
C. 1953-57 average 
catch: 100 000 tons 
and more but less 
than 500 000 tons 
leeland.. 0... 0.0... ee eee 327.2 476.1 424.7 455.4 480.3 517.3 502.7 580.4 640.8 592.8 
Portugal ................ 247.2 446.2 425 2 438 7 424.7 472.2 470.3 455.5 427.8 475.1 
Denmark.............6.. 97.1 424 8 342 8 359.4 425.3 463 0 533.3 598 1 673.7 581.2 
Philippines .............. 80.9 377.0 311.9 364 6 385.2 416.0 407.5 447 3 457.5 476.5 
Netherlands ............ 256.2 320.2 343.3 339 2 319.5 298.1 300.8 313.8 319.6 314.7 
Angola... ccc cece eee ween 26.2 317 6 220.4 261 2 290.4 420.5 395.5 278 2 267.4 252 0 
Korea, South ........... 838.3 306.4 260.9 255 0 262.2 346.0 408.1 395 1 382.1 342.5 
Pakistan. .... 0.0... eee ee wee 267.9 249.0 259.7 270.9 277.0 282 8 283.7 290.1 304.5 
Korea, North ........... 925.2 240.1 122.0 235.0 312.0 ee 291.5 see tae 
Thailand ............0.. . 161.0 220.0 205.0 229.8 213.0 217.9 234.5 196.3 204.7 
Italy. 181.2 215.7 208.4 217.6 218.0 219.6 210.3 209.3 213.3 212.2 
Peru wee 212.9 147.8 176.1 213.3 297.3 483.1 930.2 2 152.4 
Sweden 129.2 205.9 199.7 201.1 219.5 197.4 222.1 238.0 ee 
103.3 189.4 160.7 172 0 190.3 208.0 216.2 212.2 243.8 
32.2 173.2 107.2 143.5 214.3 188.3 213.1 225.8 272.8 
China: Taiwan 89.5 172.8 130.4 152.2 180.3 193.2 208.0 229.7 246.3 259.1 
Cambodia .............. ee 150.0 tae 150.0 150.0 150.0 . . wee wee 
Federation of Malaya .... wee 139.6 147.0 137.3 136.8 138.5 138.3 139.5 145.9 167.1 
Viet-Nam ......-..20006- 180.0 128.3 wee see 120.0 130.0 135.0 143.0 153.5 wee 
Poland ......0 cece cece 12.5 126.1 107.4 117.9 126.9 139.3 138.8 145.1 162.2 183.9 
Morocco 43.7 118.0 138.8 103.5 94.3 108.2 145.1 161.7 144.4 154.1 
Turkey .... 76.0 117.9 102.5 119.4 111.5 139.5 116.7 101.3 96.7 
Mexico 17.1 103.3 67.3 90.9 105.8 134.8 117.5 164.0 190.6 
Faeroe Islands........... 63.0 101.1 88.8 89.4 105.6 116.3 105.6 106.7 87.2 
Burma o..... cee eee ee eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Muscat and Oman 100.0 100.0 


a 
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ANNEX TABLE II. - TOTAL CATCH (LIVE WEIGHT) OF FISH, CRUSTACEANS AND MOLLUSKS IN SELECTED COUNTRIES (concluded) 


D. 1953-57 average 
catch: 50,000 — tons 
and more but less than 
100,000 tons 


Congo (Leopoldville) .... 
Argentina .........--06- 
Germany, Eastern ....... 
Belgium...........+...6- 
Venezuela ...........00- 
ULA.R. Egyptian Region.. 


Finland 
Greece 
Hong Kong............. 
Australia ............... 


E. 1953-57. average 
catch: less than 50,000 
tons * 


treland ...........0.000- 
Yugoslavia . 
Ghana..... 
Colombia .. 
Ecuador... . 


Ryukyu tslands.... 
Sudan ............ 
Tunisia 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland . 
Israel...... 0... ee eee 
Zanzibar and Pemba..... 
Singapore............... 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. 
Ethiopia and Eritrea, Fed. 


Ruanda Urundi ......... 
American Samoa........ 
Uruguay................ 
Trinidad and Tobago .... 
Netherlands New Guinea 
Mozambique............. 
Madagascar ............. 
Surinam ................ 


1938 aera 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 Pretininary) 
eee eee eee e tenet eens Thousand metric tons os. ccc eee eee eee eee eens 
0.9 90.8 70.2 78.9 86.1 96.2 122.4 136.6 153.4 bes 
55.3 78.3 77.2 78.2 79.0 75.4 81.6 80.6 88.6 100.9 
Lee 73.0 62.3 62.8 68.6 74.9 96.5 93.2 105.6 
42.8 71.8 74.4 72.6 80.0 69.1 62.9 64.3 57.5 63.7 
21.7 65.9 63.3 51.8 69.6 61.3 83.1 78.3 83.3 vas 
38.1 63.5 52.1 56.7 63.4 70.3 75.2 80.0 85.6 88.5 
44.4 63.1 62.1 65.5 63.3 60.2 64.5 61.5 67.4 66.0 
25.0 59.7 46.0 52.5 60.0 65.0 75.0 80.0 82.0 . 
a 55.7 44.8 51.9 57.5 57.2 67.2 69.5 67.0 62.3 
33.5 52 6 52.0 53.7 52.5 49.9 55.3 53.6 57.2 Le 
16.0 52.5 50.0 50.0 52.4 55.0 55.0 55.0 60.0 60.0 
wee AB 75.6 51.9 34.8 21.8 22.6 21.5 24.4 2.3 
27.0 37.6 36.6 36.9 39.2 ve Lee vee wee Lee 
36.2 24.2 25.0 34.9 45.7 51.3 52.8 55.6 61.4 
33.1 25.5 29.7 31.3 40.3 38.5 40.7 48.3 54.1 
_ 31.3 Le 36.8 30.1 32.6 25.5 22.0 22.6 28.2 
47 26.9 25.0 24.9 25.8 27.4 31.5 33.5 34.6 35.2 
12.8 26.2 19.0 21.5 23.6 30.5 36.6 37.5 38.6 42.8 
16.8 26.1 25.7 23.0 22.6 28.4 30.7 31.4 29.4 30.9 
Le 24.9 20.1 24.2 25.3 26.3 28.4 30.9 36.0 31.7 
10.0 20.3 16.0 16.0 18.0 21.2 30.1 25.0 21.1 29.7 
1.8 17.0 9.1 12.5 15.0 21.8 26.4 31.4 35.9 43.2 
10.0 14.4 10.2 11.5 12.8 15.6 22.0 21.9 28.2 . 
12.0 13.3 3.8 15.4 13.6 13.7 15.8 16.5 21.0 15.2 
8.8 12.4 12.4 12.9 13.6 13.5 19.9 19.2 
9.6 11.6 11.5 13.6 10.8 11.9 14.0 15.2 we . 
Le 10.4 4.6 6.9 8.8 9.9 20.3 24.8 19.4 13.6 
1.7 8.9 7.7 9.2 10.7 10.3 11.6 12.6 13.2 13.8 
7.5 8.8 8.8 8.7 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 9.0 
1.5 8.3 3.7 6.3 6.2 9.6 13.8 12.3 11.5 9.2 
1.9 7.3 5.9 6.8 6.8 9.3 7.9 8.3 9.4 10.3 
6.2 . 5.0 6.2 6.2 7.5 19.4 20.1 10.5 
6.1 4.2 5.6 5.6 5.4 9.7 14.5 11.0 9.2 
Lee 5.0 7 1.6 45 6.1 7.6 13.3 12.7 12.6 
3.6 4.9 3.4 4.0 49 5.4 6.9 6.4 wee . 
2.7 3.7 3.0 5.4 3.9 3.6 2.9 4.2 7.2 7.2 
3.5 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.2 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 
2.0 3.5 3.8 3.7 3.3 3.3 3.5 44 47 4.0 
Le 2.7 _ 2.6 2.6 2.6 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 
0.4 2.4 1.6 1.9 2.5 3.3 2.7 1.9 1.8 1.9 
2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.5 2.5 
2.0 1.7 1.6 1.6 1.7 1.7 1.7 1.6 1.3 1.4 
14 0.9 1.0 0.8 0.8 0.8 1.0 14 1.1 1.2 


ec 


‘ Includes Hawaii. 


2 Only 32 of the 143 countries included in group E publish regularly annual statistics of fish catch. 
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ANNEX TABLE 13A. - Foop SUPPLIES AVAILABLE FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 


Country Period Cereals Searcy Sugar Pulses | Vegetables; Meat Eggs Fish ' Milk? Fats 
roots 
Leen eee ee eee teen teen eens Kilograins per CAPut Per VOU cece cece cece c cect enn eeenneeee 

WESTERN EuropE 
AUStria woe eee cee ee eee 1948-50 130 108 23 3 61 30 4 2 170 15 
1951-53 116 101 26 3 61 41 6 2 201 16 
1959/60 113 88 34 4 66 53 11 3 239 18 
Belgium-Luxembourg ....... 1948-50 106 148 28 4 60 47 12 7 141 21 
1951-53 104 147 28 4 66 49 13 7 169 22 
1959/60 1 143 33 4 68 59 15 6 202 22 
Denmark .....-+eee cece eens 1948-50 104 141 36 7 72 62 9 18 272 18 
1951-53 95 137 41 6 64 58 8 13 269 25 
1959/60 79 128 47 4 63 73 10 15 291 27 
Finland ...cccseeeeeseeeeees 1949-50 422 119 31 2 18 29 5 12 343 15 
1951-53 120 115 34 2 9 29 7 10 356 17 
1958/59 111 101 A 2 22 32 8 11 371 19 
France 2.0... cece e cece ee eee 1948-50 121 133 23 6 110 56 10 6 142 14 
1951-53 116 122 26 6 139 61 11 6 148 16 
1959/60 107 100 32 7 128 74 11 5 208 17 
Germany, Western .....--..- 1948-50 114 209 24 4 51 29 5 8 166 16 
1951-53 99 172 25 3 46 41 8 7 192 23 
1959/60 85 139 27 4 40 54 13 7 220 25 
Greece wo. cece cece eee ceee 1948-50 154 34 9 15 66 11 3 6 78 15 
1952-53 146 40 9 16 90 13 3 6 109 15 
1959 164 40 12 17 116 21 6 8 164 18 
Ireland wo... cece eee ee ee eens 1948-50 133 190 35 2 59 53 12 3 250 18 
1951-53 132 175 40 2 59 53 15 3 258 20 
1959 115 145 43 4 63 60 15 4 318 22 
Vealy .. 0. eee eee ee eee eee 1948-50 149 38 12 13 81 15 6 4 93 10 
1951-53 146 40 14 15 93 18 7 4 100 12 
1959/60 142 53 20 13 138 27 8 4 134 16 
Netherlands .............56 1948-50 98 159 36 4 68 28 5 7 262 23 
1951-53 95 116 36 4 64 35 7 6 255 25 
1959/60 86 90 40 4 62 44 12 5 291 25 
Norway oo. cece ccc cece eeeee 1948-50 116 128 24 3 28 33 7 25 287 23 
1951-53 103 107 32 3 31 34 7 20 275 26 
1959/60 79 105 39 4 35 37 8 19 325 25 
Portugal .......ceeeeeeeee ee 1948-50 120 108 12 13 107 16 3 16 2 14 
1951-53 125 117 14 11 111 15 3 17 23 15 
1959 118 86 18 11 105 16 3 19 27 15 
Spain ..... cece eee eee eee eee 1952-53 123 104 11 15 102 14 5 10 see 15 
1959/60 117 124 17 18 121 16 5 12 74 20 
Sweden oo. cece cece cee cees 1948-50 88 120 44 4 25 49 10 16 see 20 
1951-53 83 111 4 3 25 50 10 18 312 20 
1959/60 75 99 39 4 27 52 10 18 320 21 
Switzerland ..........00.06- 1948-50 117 89 38 8 73 44 9 2 319 15 
1951-53 109 80 38 9 73 48 9 2 304 15 
1959/60 83 73 41 9 76 54 10 3 309 20 
United Kingdom ........... 1948-50 106 115 39 5 61 50 13 11 204 21 
1951-53 97 104 40 5 56 55 12 10 202 21 
1959/60 84 88 50 6 59 71 15 10 235 22 
Yugoslavia vo... cee eee eee eee 1952-53 190 64 88 8 32 20 2 1 104 8 
1959 183 73 14 10 50 27 3 2 149 11 
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ANNEX TABLE 13A. - FooD SUPPLIES AVAILABLE FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION IN SELECTED COUNTRIES (continued) 


eee 


. s h 
Country Period Cereals ed Sugar Pulses | Vegetables Meat Eggs Fish * Milk? Fats 
Scene eee eee eee eens .... Kilograms per caput per Year oo. cee ccc ceca ence 
NorrH AMERICA 
Canada ws... cesses eee eee 1948-50 75 75 47 7 70 70 15 6 263 20 
1951-53 75 67 44 5 71 73 15 6 266 20 
1959/60 71 63 45 5 77 82 16 6 274 19 
United States .............. 1948-50 77 52 4 8 105 82 22 5 296 20 
1951-53 73 50 40 8 100 84 22 5 302 20 
1959 66 47 6 41 97 94 20 5 307 21 
LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina ......0.0.e0ee ees 1948 126 88 35 2 40 116 7 2 145 16 
1951-53 105 79 32 4 45 103 9 2 144 18 
1959 120 85 31 3 43 100 7 2 126 16 
Brazil ............ ee ee ee eee 1948 79 123 30 26 24 939 3 2 73 6 
1951-52 91 117 33 24 26 28 3 2 sae 7 
1958 90 73 33 26 see 29 5 vee 58 65 
Chile ....... cece e cece eee 1948 134 80 25 6 54 38 2 7 65 6 
1951-52 129 61 27 9 56 30 5 9 83 8 
1958 125 64 33 13 see see vee 31 92 7 
Colombia ...... 0. cece eee eee 1956-58 61 84 52 9 13 A 3 1 69 5 
Ecuador wo... cece cece eee 1954-56 78 78 25 13 23 11 4 3 76 4 
1957-59 74 90 23 13 30 15 5 4 93 4 
Mexico ...... ccc eee eee 1954-56 141 10 25 21 24 12 4 2 70 10 
1957-59 124 7 27 19 13 24 7 2 94 9 
Paraguay ......-.00:ee eee eee 1957-59 84 aoe 15 16 36 48 1 _ 79 4 
Uruguay ..... cece eee ee eee 1949 96 43 36 4 20 114 7 1 137 15 
1952-53 96 59 32 2 27 123 7 1 167 16 
1958 105 46 37 1 35 sae aoe see 182 18 
Venezuela ...........00006- 1952-53 82 89 33 15 10 19 4 6 95 6 
1959 82 92 37 15 16 25 4 8 141 9 
Far East 
Ceylon oe. cece eee e eee eee 1952-53 118 35 16 32 42 3 2 5 15 4 
1959 132 21 20 28 42 3 1 6 15 4 
China: Taiwan ..........5-- 1948-50 137 73 9 46 62 11 1 6 1 
1951-53 145 63 9 48 62 17 1 9 2 3 
1959 156 68 9 410 59 17 2 11 9 4 
India 2... cece eee e eee eee 1949.50 112 8 12 23 16 1 0.1 1 47 53 
1951-53 121 11 11 24 16 1 0.2 1 46 83 
1958/59 143 12 14 30 see 2 0.2 1 50 54 
Japan oo... ccc c cece cece eee 1948-50 157 62 4 “7 61 2 1 13 4 1 
1951-53 147 57 10 $14 69 3 2 19 8 2 
1959 151 66 14 18 72 6 4 23 20 4 
Pakistan ....... cee cece ee eee 1949-50 161 wee 12 8 18 4 0.4 1 55 73 
1951-53 153 vee 13 8 18 4 0.4 1 56 54 
1958/59 147 6 16 7 19 4 0.3 2 47 #3 
Philippines ..............04. 1952-53 131 51 14 6 30 12 3 11 5 3 
1958 127 51 13 9 30 10 3 15 241 4 
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ANNEX TABLE 13A. - FooD SUPPLIES AVAILABLE FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION IN SELECTED COUNTRIES (concluded) 


Country Period Cereals Searehy Sugar Pulses | Vegetables] Meat Eggs Fish * Milk ? Fats 
a ar i iar aera ary ... Kilograms per CAput Per VCAF oo. cece ee cee eee 
Near Easr 
Israel occ eee eee eee ee eee 1950/51 133 45 19 8 103 15 19 16 173 15 
1951-53 150 39 21 7 116 12 13 12 171 15 
1958/59 124 41 30 8 115 31 19 7 184 17 
Turkey ccc cece eee ee eens 1948-50 186 18 6 10 56 14 1 1 92 7 
1951-53 199 28 8 11 68 15 1 2 101 8 
1958/59 199 39 10 14 78 13 2 2 103 8 
United Arab Republic: 
Egyptian Region ......... 1948-50 174 1 13 12 46 10 1 3 60 § 3 
1951-53 176 9 14 10 51 1 1 3 47 5 4 
1957/58 188 10 12 12 107 14 1 6 43 ar) 
AFRICA 
Libya co.cc cece eee ee ee eee 1959 115 17 28 9 80 10 2 1 58 7 
Cyrenaica .......+...60-- 1957 115 6 33 7 21 7 2 1 108 5 
1958 109 8 33 6 17 8 2 1 125 5 
Mauritius 1.0.0.0... cece e eee 1955-56 131 17 39 12 28 5 — 6 45 9 
1959 130 17 38 11 29 5 2 6 49 10 
Morocco: former .........4- 1952-55 147 9 34 4 62 20 5 — 168 4 
French zone 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Federation of: 
Southern Rhodesia ........ 1951-53 184 12 13 14 26 30 1 2 36 2 
1953 201 10 12 16 26 29 1 2 37 2 
South Africa......--...000-- 1948-50 156 16 39 3 4 42 3 5 79 5 
1951-53 161 13 36 3 35 40 3 8 79 6 
1959 140 20 4 5 36 43 3 8 82 6 
OCEANIA 
Australias... cece ee ee ee eee 1948-50 7 50 53 5 66 110 12 4 203 15 
1951-53 94 51 51 4 60 108 10 3 197 16 
1959/60 92 52 53 5 57 116 11 4 209 16 
New Zealand ....--..--e0e8 1948/50 90 51 50 4 79 103 13 7 253 16 
1951-53 86 43 43 5 86 106 12 6 267 20 
1959 86 55 42 5 68 107 17 6 276 20 


' Estimated edible weight. - ? Milk and milk products estimated in terms of liquid milk. - * Not comparable with subsequent years 
as a, different method of determination has been, used. - ‘ Including soybean curd in terms of soybean. - * Excluding butter. - ‘¢ Including 
“miso” and ‘*shoyu” (soybean preparations) in terms of soybean. 
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ANNEX TABLE 13B. - CALORIE AND PROTEIN CONTENT OF NATIONAL AVERAGE FOOD SUPPLIES IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 


Country Period Calories Total protein (grams) Animal protein (grams) 
aD ianiensed ei tyac hone oes ta See wig covene ete Bese Per CADUE. POR AAV - 3 o8 owcrs, ences. blew vida lene ORS as 
WESTERN EUROPE 
PUSHER bai oatan a Ree baby een ener Sesa auntie 1948-50 2 670 77 30 
1951-53 2 700 80 38 
1959/60 2 950 87 46 
Belgium-Luxembourg ........e.cceeee ec eenee 1948-50 2 890 84 38 
1954-53 2 950 87 47 
1959/69 2 930 87 47 
Denmark’ ..ocnvi ease icteacr bap ees eyaes dak 1948-50 3 240 105 60 
1951-53 3 340 95 54 
1959/60 3 340 94 59 
Finland cesase cae dasrinene Deewave oy 340 see 1949-50 2 980 96 52 
1951-53 3 070 % 53 
1958/59 3 120 95 54 
Fiabe olla gacekuciareete anaes ree Reres yee 1949-50 2 800 92 40 
1951-53 2 840 93 43 
1959/60 2 940 98 §2 
Germany, Western .........00c cece cece cence 1948-50 2 730 79 32 
1951-53 2 870 77 39 
1959/60 2 890 78 46 
GRORCE: 2 s-xedis Soe sass see sees Beiwe See pee 1948-50 2 490 76 17 
1952-53 2 460 76 18 
1959 2 900 93 27 
IeelAhd: bach dun kas Mi Gea eel kyl eweos ead sa ok 1948-50 3 430 96 47 
1951-53 3 500 97 50 
1959 3 570 96 57 
Teal ys Secs cesses oplee BE Sales O04 2 ee LEG aie cca ee wees 1948-50 2 350 70 19 
1951-53 2 480 72 21 
1959/60 2 710 79 27 
Netherlands .........0cccccccecececcerceees 1948-50 2 930 82 39 
1951-53 2 900 80 41 
1959/60 2 970 80 45 
NOPWEY Gly d oixa wed lobe tel eek dyeee ae eaeees 1948-50 3 100 99 53 
1951-53 3 100 90 50 
1959/60 2 980 82 49 
Portugal ..0ccecccecc screener cenetecceseeecs 1948-50 2 320 67 21 
1951-53 2 410 68 21 
1959 2 350 68 25 
SPAIN Lo eee cece cee eee e eter ee ene e nee eetnee 1952-53 2 490 70 18 
1959/60 2 750 74 20 
Sweden ...-ccceccccvccecvcccnvcccceecceces 1948-50 3 110 87 52 
1951-53 3 090 88 54 
1959/60 2 920 82 54 
Switzerland ...... 2c cece cece eee e ee ee erence 1948-50 3 170 96 51 
1951-53 3 120 94 54 
1959/60 2 980 85 51 
United Kingdom .....-.... cee cece eee ereeeee 1948-50 3 130 90 45 
1951-53 3 110 85 45 
1959/60 3 290 87 52 
Yugoslavia... 0... cece eee ee eee eee ete eee 1952-53 2 690 87 20 
1959 2 980 96 26 
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ANNEX TABLE 13B. - CALORT AND PROTEIN CONTENT OF NATIONAL AVERAGE FOOD SUPPLIES IN SELECTED COUNTRIES (continued) 


Country Period Calories Total protein (grams) Animal protein (grams) 
Leben eee tbe ence een e et ene eb tnee Per Capit per AAV civ civcccccccccecce vce c cence nneten 
NortH AMERICA 
Canada 22... cece eee ce eee eee eee eee 4948-50 3 110 93 57 
1951-53 3 050 93 58 
1959/60 3 150 96 64 
United States 0... ccc cece cee ee eee eee ee 4948-50 3 180 ot 61 
1951-53 3 159 92 63 
4959 3 136 93 66 
Latin AMERICA 
APBentina . 00. cc cece cere eee erent nae 1948 2 240 470 66 
1951-53 2 980 97 690 
1959 3 040 95 52 
Brazil... 0. occ eee eee ee ee eee eee 4948 2 360 3 24 
1951-52 2 410 58 7 
1958 2 500 62 20 
Chile 2... eee cece eee ee eee eee 1948 2 370 73 23 
1951-52 2 430 74 25 
1958 2 459 78 27 
Colombia 2.0... eee ccc e cece ee tee e eee e eens 1956-58 2 470 48 23 
Ecuador oo ccc cece eee ce eter eee e ete nees © 1954-56 2 170 52 3 
4957-59 2 230 36 18 
MeKICO Looe ce ee cee ce eee teen ce ne ce enee 1954-56 2 390 64 14 
1957-59 2 330 65 20 
Paraguay... .. ce cece eect eect eee e eee eeees 1957-59 2 500 68 26 
Uruguay oo. cece ee eee ce cet eee eee eneee 1949 2 920 93 59 
4952-53 2 950 39 66 
1958 3 140 400 65 
Venezuela oo... ee eee ee eee eee eee nee 1952-53 2 010 54 20 
1959 2 300 64 27 
Far East 
Ceylon wo... cece ce cece eee cnet ee eees 4952-53 1 990 41 6 
4959 2 100 43 7 
China: Taiwan... eee eee cece eee cee eee 1948-50 1 980 43 8 
1951-53 2 146 56 42 
1959 2 310 37 45 
IAdig eee cece cece eee e nee e ten eeeenee 1949-50 4 640 44 5 
1951-53 1 740 47 6 
1958/59 2 080 56 6 
Japan Loc cece ee eee ee cet ence neces 1948-50 4 900 49 9 
1951-53 1 960 58 43 
1959 2 210 68 18 
Pakistan oo... cece cece cece e cence eee e cence 1949-50 2 030 49 7 
1951-53 2 000 48 8 
1958/59 1 930 45 7 
Philippines ......00 cece cece eee c eee ceeeceaee 1952/53 1 940 46 14 
1958 2 010 50 14 
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ANNEX TABLE 13B. - CALORIE AND PROTEIN CONTENT OF NATIONAL AVERAGE FOOD SUPPLIES IN SELECTED COUNTRIES (concluded) 


eee 


Country Period Calories Total protein (grams) Animal protein (grams) 
Donen eee eee eee e tenet eee enes Per caput per day occ ccc c ccc ccc cece ence cnecens 
Near East 
Israch .0 6. eect eee cece cece e ce eeeee 1950/51 2 680 88 34 
1951-53 2 780 87 27 
1958/59 2 810 86 33 
Turkey oo cece cece ce cece eee cece eee e eens 1948-50 2 510 81 15 
1951-53 2 730 8s 17 
1958/59 2 850 90 15 
United Arab Republic: 
Egyptian Region .........0cc esse ceeeeceeee 1948-50 2 370 70 12 
1951-53 2 410 70 11 
1957/58 2 650 79 13 
AFRICA 
Cy 7: 1959 2 180 53 10 
Cyrenaica 60... cece cece cece cece eee neneuee 1957 2 110 55 16 
1958 2 090 55 18 
Mauritius 20.00... cece cece eee eee eee eee 1955-56 2 290 47 1 
1959 2 250 46 1 
Morocco: former French zone .............. 1952-55 2 350 72 18 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of: 
Southern Rhodesia .............-.-000000- 1951-53 2 450 75 16 
1953 2 630 81 16 
South Africa ..... cece cece ee eee eee eee e ees 1948-50 2 640 73 27 
1951-53 2 690 74 27 
1959 2 580 73 30 
OCEANIA 
Australia occ. cece cece eee cece ence eens 1948-50 3 220 97 66 
1951-53 3 170 92 61 
1959/60 3 330 94 61 
New Zealand ........ ccc cee ee ee cece ee eeeees 1948-50 3 360 100 67 
1951453 3 350 103 70 
1959 3 430 105 72 
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ANNEX TABLE 15. - AVERAGE WORLD EXPORT UNIT VALUE AND TERMS OF TRADE OF AGRICULTURAL AND FOREST PRODUCTS 
BY MAIN COMMODITY GROUPS 


1960 
erage 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | (Preii- 
948-52 minary) 
Sennett teen eee e ene .. Indices 1952-53 averake = LOO vo. cece ec eee ee eee eee 
AVERAGE EXPORT UNIT VALUES 
(At current prices) 
All agricultural products ............- 100 89 93 117 103 97 99 94 92 94 87 85 86 
Food and feedingstuffs ............... 102 101 90 102 101 99 93 89 89 91 87 87 86 
Beverages and tobacco .............. 87 73 89 99 99 101 123 105 98 98 99 87 84 
Agricultural raw materials ........... 107 82 100 157 108 92 92 95 1 95 79 78 86 
Forest products’ .............. wees 93 81 72 114 107 93 93 94 95 94 90 88 nA 
Manufactured goods? ..............6. 96 95 84 100 102 98 96 97 101 104 104 104 107 
TERMS OF TRADE * 
All agricultural products ............. 103 94 110 117 101 99 103 97 1 90 84 82 80 
Food and feedingstuffs ............... 106 106 107 102 99 101 97 92 88 88 84 84 81 
Beverages and tobacco .............. 90 76 106 99 97 103 128 108 97 95 96 84 78 
Agricultural raw materials ........... 110 86 119 157 106 94 96 98 90 91 76 75 80 
Forest products! ..............0005- 96 85 85 114 105 95 97 97 94 90 87 85 85 


* Not included in * All agricultural products’. - ? United Nations index of average unit valuc of manufactured goods in international 
trade, adjusted to 1952-53 base. - * Indices of current prices deflated by index of average unit valucs of manufactured goods. 
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ANNEX TABLE 16. - EXPENDITURE ON FOOD AND BEVERAGES AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CONSUMERS’ EXPENDITURES IN 
SELECTED COUNTRIES 


eee 


Country 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Cee ee eee ee ee eee ee eet e nett eens » Percentage oo ccc cence eee n eee eees 

Ghana... ccc cece cece eee eee wee see 60.0 62.0 62.0 62.5 62.9 
Ceylon oo... cece cece e eee e eee 57.2 57.0 56.8 56.6 57.4 56.5 56.0 
Ecuador .... 0... cee cece eee eee 55.1 54.9 55.0 55.2 see 
Taiwan oe. eee eee cece ene es 57.9 57.8 57.8 56.1 55.0 54.3 53.4 
Korea, South..............0. 0.0 53.1 53.1 53.1 57.2 61.3 55.9 52.8 
Vealy oo. eee eee eee 53.5 53.7 53.2 52.7 52.2 52.2 52.0 
Ireland 26... eee cee eee ee 48.0 47.9 48.0 48.0 48.1 48.7 48.6 
Japan? ..... cece ee ee eee 55.5 55.2 54,5 51.0 50.2 49.6 47.2 
Rhodesia ........ 0. cece cece eee wee 47.6 46.3 45.7 45.5 46.3 46. 
Peru oo... cece cece cece eee eee 44.6 44.5 44.6 44.5 44.5 44.8 see 
Finland 0.0.00... cece eee cee eee 45.2 44.5 43.4 44.0 45.3 46.0 44.5 
Jamaica .... 0... 6. cece eee ee ee eee 50.5 47.7 46.6 45.6 43.9 44.3 43.9 
Austria occ. e cece eee ee eee 45.9 45.4 44.4 43.9 43.8 43.7 42.9 
Puerto Rico'........... eee 45.0 446 44.3 42.7 41.3 41.6 41.0 
Malta .. 0... cece cece cence ee sae 44.7 45.1 43.5 43.6 42.5 40.5 
France . 6... cece cece cece eee ee 42.7 42.5 420 40.5 39.6 39.6 39.7 
United Kingdom................ 39 6 38.5 37.5 38.8 38.8 38.2 37.5 
South Africa ............. eens 39.4 39.0 37.5 37.6 37.0 36.5 36.0 
Norway.... ccc cece cece ence ee 35.2 35.5 35.6 35.8 34.6 34.7 34.9 
Belgium... cc. cece cece ee eee ee 35,3 35.0 33.9 34.3 33.8 35.0 34.6 
Netherlands ..................0. 37.2 36.5 34.8 34.4 34.1 34.4 34.3 
Sweden oo... cece cece cece ee eee 36.4 35.9 36.1 36.3 35.2 34.6 33.7 
Australia... 0.0... ec cece eee 33.6 32.6 33.0 33.5 32.4 32.0 31.1 
Canada .... eee eee eee ee ee eee 29.1 29.0 28.4 28.3 28.7 28.8 28.1 
Denmark ........... cece ee cee 28.1 27.7 28.5 28.3 27.2 27.0 tee 
United States ................... 27.8 27.9 26.7 26.6 26.7 26.4 25.2 


Source: United Nations, Yearbook of national accounts statistics, 1960. 
‘ Includes expenditure on tobacco. 
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ANNEX TABLE 17. - INSTITUTIONAL AGRICULTURAL CREDIT GRANTED AND OUTSTANDING IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 


NortH AMERICA 
Canada 
United States 


OCEANIA 
Australia ............... 
New Zealand 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark ............... 
Finland 
France 


Greece 
ltaly 


Norway ...-....--...... 


United Kingdom ........ 
Yugoslavia .............. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina 
Brazil} ........... 2 


Cuba 
Dominican Republic ..... 
Ecuador ................ 
French Guiana .. 
Guadaloupe .. 
Honduras 
Jamaica ....... 2... 
Martinique.............. 
Mexico 
Panama 


Paraguay 


Peru ..................- 


Jordan... 


Turkey eee 
U.A.R.: Egyptian Region 
Syrian Region 


Loans advanced during 


Loans outstanding at the end of 


1951 1952 1953 1955 1957 1959 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1955 | 1957 | 1959 
eee eee eee teen ee eee teen eeee Million U.S. dollars wet b ete eee cette etter eens eee eee 
hy 
_ Lee _— _— _ Lee _— 552 591 604 641 707 
3 502 2 900 2 815 3 358 3575 4729 7 837 8 408 8 249 9 813 11 247 13 906 
582 699 _ ee _ _ 486 538 892 923 1 016 
88 401 80 111 125 202 239 241 369 444 503 
4 _ bee a _ _ _ 57 63 100 118 155 
14 2 28 36 50 45 83 90 103 127 160 179 
Lee _ _ _ 1 094 1 260 
_ vee _ _ 187 193 223 403 418 368 
1 241 1 629 1 966 763 _ a 965 1 179 1 508 2 122 _ 
180 229 495 551 783 220 330 456 949 1 501 2 146 
_ _— a 113 183 184 _ _ wee 17 175 ee 
155 196 230 389 430 490 132 167 221 405 567 733 
30 39 _ a 100 140 _ ee 
a _ _ 210 204 234 283 307 339 
2 475 3 504 3312 2 376 3 410 3 691 
. a 114 wee 155 a ee 30 a 47 
3 13 37 34 38 12 - - 62 97 84 
584 575 618 714 767 939 
_ _ _ _ _ 632 637 741 _ 940 
80 36 131 382 1 031 132 264 465 
tee 423 581 451 Lee 461 583 497 362 
316 476 _ a a 391 546 wee ee 
0.3 0.3 0.4 0.8 0.6 0.7 0.7 0.8 
_ a _ 8.4 _ a a 
128 _ 80 54 90 _ _ 99 83 _ 30 _ 
170 210 239 400 229 219 80 108 110 323 184 203 
a 16 a _ a 32 63 58 56 36 
9 17 38 18 1 16 15 
22 17 20 38 42 25 _ 
0.1 0.1 
a ee 2.6 _ _ 2.6 
_ 2.7 4.0 wee 2.6 2.0 a 
0.1 2.8 0.8 1.5 2.3 2.5 4.2 
14 0.8 1.2 2.0 1.2 1.2 1.4 2.5 
315 134 504 720 118 124 86 97 
0.8 1.9 2.3 0.6 1.5 2.41 
_ i 1.0 _ 0.7 0.7 0.6 0.5 
10 12 15 17 7 _— _ _ 
30 27 37 _ 33 35 44 
5 1 
13 15 
111 
5 5 wee 14 14 6 7 10 Lee 21 25 
11 18 25 5 8 39 
4 3 _ 2 a _ 1 _ 2 
*90 * 86 96 56 45 285 248 304 
_ 1 2 . 3 13 
1 1 2 6 14 1 
.. 68 203 1 wae 1 
2 2 8 _— _— 12 ce Lee _— _— 
234 431 360 424 527 ee 333 365 485 787 _ 
35 55 57 38 53 84 6 22 20 20 16 18 
10 9 2 4 8 9 23 7 
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ANNEX TABLE 17. - INSTITUTIONAL AGRICULTURAL CREDIT GRANTED AND OUTSTANDING IN SELECTED COUNTRIES (concluded) 


Loans advanced during Loans outstanding at the end of 
1951 1952 1953 1955 1957 1959 1951 1952 1953 1955 1957 1959 
Far EAST 0000 | CITT ttteeee ttt t te nceetetee eee Million U.S. dollars 0... t nee eneeeeans 
Burma ...... ec cece eee 8 13 13 11 11 15 see ee soe 8 see ee 
Cambodia ........+...4 0.4 1 2 3 4 5 tee 1 1 2 1 3 
Ceylon vec ecceee cee eeeee 7 9 7 6 12 12 10 12 13 14 17 17 
Federation of Malaya .... va. 4 1 1 1 1 see 6 1 1 2 3 
Hong Kong.......-...065 sae see 0.1 0.4 0.2 0.5 aoe aoe ae 0.2 
India... ssc eee eee eee 109 141 162 181 348 435 tee 
Indonesia .............4- aoe 56 94 77 aoe aoe aoe aoe 79 85 68 wee 
Japan oc... cece cece ee ee ee 1 270 833 see ee see see 280 384 701 1 010 1 422 1 548 
Korea, South ........... wee vee 11 73 216 see vee vee 7 50 144 176 
Laos ... eee cece eee eee aoe see 0.3 0.1 aoe - see see see see aoe - 
Pakistan .......0..00000- see tee see tee 31 see 10 15 43 see 26 
Philippines........--.+- 80 98 115 128 173 304 86 144 171 216 389 
Ryukyu Islands .....-...- see see see 5 11 see see see see 3 7 
Sarawak .......00ee eens 7 11 10 9 5 15 14 18 
Taiwan ........ cece ee eee tee 389 63 
Thailand ......--+. ee eee 2 4 4 2 6 9 68 12 
Viet-Nam, South ....... 0.4 3 7 2 
AFRICA 
Algeria ..........0e eee tee 181 173 187 sae tee tee 83 102 114 see 
Congo (Leopoldville) ... 0.4 see 2 3 3 sae 1 see 4 19 27 
Ethiopia...........+066- ee 0.1 0.41 0.41 see tee 0.1 0.1 0.2 see see 
Ghana.....-....005 see 0.8 1.4 vee 3 ae aoe 0.3 0.3 vee see 3 
Kenya.........- 25 22 aoe see vee 35 33 
Madagascar ..... 3 1 2 aoe sae aoe 4 3 3 ane 
Mauritius ...... see aoe 16 aoe aoe sae aoe aoe 10 
Morocco........ 27 29 45 aoe wee wee 30 34 37 
Mozambique..... 0.1 see tee see 1 1 1 
Nigeria 1 1 2 4 4 7 0.3 0.4 0.7 2 3 8 
Reunion 8 9 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, : 
Fed. of ..........005- aoe ae see see aoe see see see see see see 56 
0.1 
. A416 
7 *7 *§ #9 9 14 
5 51 tee 5 68 
4 7 12 15 tee 
0.2 


* FAO estimate. 
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TIPOGRAFIA SQUARCI - ROMA 


In addition to the usual review of the recent world food and agricultural situa- 
tion, each issue of this report from 1956 has included one or more special stud- 
ies of problems of longer-term interest. Special studies in earlier issues have 
covered the following subjects: 


Some factors influencing the growth of international trade in agricultural 
products 


World fisheries: General trends and outlook with examples from selected coun- 
tries 


Factors influencing the trend of food consumption 


Postwar changes in some institutional factors affecting agriculture 


Food and agricultural developments in Africa south of the Sahara 


The growth of forest industries and their impact on the world’s forests 


Agricultural incomes and levels of living in countries at different stages of 
economic development 


Some general problems of agricultural development in less developed countries 
in the light of postwar experience 


Programing for agricultural development 
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